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FOREWO R D 


This Volume on Ra'idin-gs in Child-Controd Education is 
a compil''tion of p-'pers contributed by eminent scholars and 
academicians, toachors and teacher educators, educational 
planners *'nd -administrators, psychologists and pedagogists, 
social workers -nd opinion-loaders, for a ’National Symposium 
on Child-Controd Educ.''tion - Differont Approaches including 
Boh-'vioural Approach'. This Symposium has been organised by 
the Natl )n il Council of Educ''tional Research and Training, 

Ho'v Delhi to ol■'borate -'nd illustr-'to the implications of the 
specific rocommendations of the National Policy of Education, 
1906 •'trJ Progr'’'mmo of Action, on child-centred and activity- 
b-'sed education. 


The Dep.u liiiciiL of Frlucal i on.a Poychology, Counselling and 
Giiidvico (DRPCkC) of t'lo NCERT, which is mainly concerned 
with o<>uc''t‘'on-'i psycholocy applied Lo to-'Uilng and loarning, 
counselling -'nd nuidanco, was assigned the task of organising 
this Symposium. As mist -d' the scholarly theories and princi¬ 
ples on chiid-coritrad education v/oro found to bo of littlo 
direct rolcvanco to the Indian classiuom sotting and socio¬ 
economic context, DHPC&G decided to invito well-known soliolnrs, 
acadomioinns, administrators '^nd social-workers to contribute 
papers on this theme. Vie roceivod a vory good response to our 
invitations. Of the sevonty-nine papers received so far, 
forty papers have boon included in the Volume I. The romaming 
39 papers are includod in this Volume, 



( ii ) 


I hope th'o messages contained in these papers will 
provide an indication of the nature of concrete 'iction which 
will be needed to implement the directions^ of the National 
Policy of Education, 1986 on child-centred and activity "based 
education. It is hoped that those p'^pers will provide the 
requisite background, for formulating tho preparatory work 
needed for implementing the policy on a country-wide basis, 

ft 

I would like to stress that tho concrete plan of action and 
directions related to the policy on chlld-contred oduc li.ion 
will necessarily emerge from the discussions in the Symposium, 

based on critical examination of tho content and messages under- 
lying these scholarly papers♦ 

The papers contained in this volume are somewhat varied 

and diverse in nature although all are related in one way or 

tho other to tho central thone. Tho papers relate to varied 
topics like: 


1. Child-centred and -ctivity-based oduntinn 
moaning, problems end porspoctivo^ ' 

dispositions°Jf°tb°'^h'^'^ person-.lity pro- 

SsrKwSdSf: jjfis th, 

technology. inclSdlnn e<^5ucationai 

and te<aching. ^ P^^tor-based looming 


3. 


4 , 



5. Tho reinforcement rnGch-^nisms nocossnry to ensure 
continued and sustnined interest of the learner. 

6, Re-structuring oi evaluation system for child- 
centred criterion-based porformance. 

7* Irnplicatijns for parallel changes in teacher- 
training programmes, educational planning and 
administration. 

8, Parental and community involvement to improve 
attainment of children, 

9. Use of behavioural ecology in classroom management « 
and 

10. Teacher ras facilitat'^r of learning, freedom to 
learners and the personal and '^ttitudinal 
relationship between the f-^cilitator ^nd tho 
1earner. 

I wish to place on record my gratitude to the contributors 
who wrote papers "-nrl/or agreed to participate in the National 
Symposium. It is hoped that the participating exports will 
find value in going through those papers and they would make 
their deliberations mere thematic, concrete and action-oriented, 

I am thankful to my olloaguos in the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counsoliing and Guidance, NCERT, 

Now Delhi who have brought out this volume and v;ho are pro- 
occupied in organizing this National Symposium. 


October 10, 1988 


P.L, Malhotra 
Director, NCERT 
New Delhi 




Viith the ni,ecl fnt signsficnnt chnngos in dux olomontary 
and secondary schools, clf’rly docuiBtntad in the National 
Policy of Education (MPE) - t9B6 and Programing of Action(POM), 
wo have to develop -rid impl .-unt a divorso colloctiun of 
alternative educatio.nl progr-'nin.os that seek to improve t!;e 
quality of educHion by individualising instiuction. It 
has been noted in UPE, 19H6 th t " a child-centred and 
activity-based process of 1.arning should be adopted.»,*» 
Learners should be dlowei to r,ei thdir own pac • and bo 
given supplementary rernodi 1 instruction Ciiildrni 

with special talent or aptitude should be provided 
opportunities to procev'd at a faster p. It has been 
noted in P0A( 19B6) tinst '* Currucilurfi iiiethod,olof|ies of 
learning have to ba vastly modified to bring In, p.itbicularly, 
olcmonts of problom-*solv1ng, Cixativity ukI rol(,'Vanco...*. 

The tools for the psycho-educational assessment and 
identification of learning problems should be undertaken'’. 

In recent years much h ts been said and written about 
child-controd teaching and learning. However, it was felt 
that many of oducrtional and psychological theories of 
in'bolloctual devolopmont have not given adequate prescriptive 
models for assisting learning ,ind in'toUectual development 
in dlnss-room sotting. To dcv^-lop prescriptive theories, 
it requires much more clarity, coafidencv; and conviction 
that we have something positive to say about learning and 
teaching will improve levels of performance, and this is 
the direction in which wc shall havu to move so that education 
will become more individualised, child-coritrod, diagnostic 
and proscriptive* Learning will thv^n become more cle'^rly 
directed towards greater self-sufficiency in the learner* 



Tho history of the learner, homo influoncos, early childhood 
experiences, early schooling, life exporiences and oxpGctanci 
will be examinod more closely for its contribution to later 
looming. We shall have to develop theories or models of 
child-centred instruction and individualised learning thH 
will be prescriptive in nature and geared to individual needs 
resourcos and, pace of development, 


The Department of Educational Psychology, Counsullinj 
and Guidance of the National Council of Educational Dos^arch 
and Training (NCERT) has been concerned with evolving 
educational programmes which are maximMlly adaptive to the 
requirements of the individual loarnor. This National level 
Symposium on f Child Centred Education - Difforant Approaches 
inoludino Beh,aviournl Aporoach' hes bean organiood for 
teachers, psychologists, oducational plnnnors, aduention-a 
administrators and allied professional groups to ol,-,born to 
implications of the specific statements oontainod In the 
and POA, 1986 spocinlly related to child-centxod and 
activity-based education and develop a concrete plan of 
action to evolve and implomunt desirable chan-.es In class 
loom practices. A number of eminent educationists h wo ' 
contributed research and d,-voloomon tal 
aspects of ohiin i , Papers on different 

>spects of child-controd education. Those p.aoers iHe , , 

will provide an ^indication of the n.teuro h ■ k ' 

bo needed in order to implement chil'd-^onrror h" 

a"?""" “"“j "» -wi.. rir.;’! :”’' 

have boon included in Volume I Thj.i ■ 

included in this Voluraa. Papers h-'vo been 



It is hoped th'^t the popors in those volumes on 
child^controd education will be found to bo useful 
particularly in tho context of providing right kind of 
perspective to our efforts to individunlisc instruction 
and enforce child-contrcd education in our school system^ 

'/e hope that scholarly and orudito contributions of 
ominont educationists and participants in this National 
Symposium will provide, through their daliboiftions, tho 
initial thrust and load 'rshin to launch tho movanicnt of 
child-centred education and individualised instruction 
throughout tho length and breadth of our country. Surely, 
at a time when tho country is giving highest priority 
to the educational and human resource development, the 
message underlying those papers will bo found to bo very 
useful. I would like to place on record my appreciation 
of the work done in this regard by the faculty mombors and 
secretarial staff of the Oepartmont of Educ'^tionai Psychology 
Counselling and Guidance of the NCERT. 


K*N.Saxena 
Professor and Hoad 
Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling and 
Guidance 
NCERT, Now Delhi 


October 10, 1988 
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EDUCATION 

MM Ik t« |)twl III j m ^ 


Editcotion's mo5t Drf'cious nurturings 
aro Duty and Rcvc'(:'’ncs 
Duty for mastrry and powM? 

Tiirou^h at'^rii.naUlo Ifno'vlcdgc, 
and Rnvcrcnce fourldod 
in kofn porcention 
of oach noir'’ni 'loldiiig otnrnity 
and wlvalonjst. of exist'non ! 

To mar tirinod inUirin-nce 

t'li'O gh 'Airsuit of rirlit education 

is a nati ri's oroat glory, 

and ?li ’0 Llr vop' condilion of Us sur'i'/al • 

esivciaU'/ in ino rhythms of galloping ci’ango 

caus d hy exposinps of knowJcdge 

and now rovoala lions of Kan's spirit 1 


Prom Kirpal 
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From flesh, bones, blood and matter 
of the helpless dependent child 
toward the making of some being 
on the road to fast becoming 
through stages of the life-cycle, 
growth of body, mind and spirit, 
man experiencos education# 

The foundations of Education 
in the first two decades of life 
from childhood to early youth 
are crucial to all life# 

In this time of growing awareness 
of the self and the outer world 
life’s basics are learnt and lived# 

Such basics are tools and skills 
of work and communication, 
curiosity to explore | 
pristine glory of imagination, 
the wonder of the senses, 
awareness of space and time, 
and joy of living together# 




Continuation sheet tw^ 

v4^iri4. Mr^itM,ii^rMiii r i itMi 


From the wondrous state of childhood 
through adoloesconce to youth 
the foundations of personality, 
drives and aptitudes for work, 
pride and discipline of the citizen, 
are learnt and cultivated 
for the making of the man 
to take charge of life 
in this fast-changing world. 

The foundations of education 
should offer adequate contents 
both appropriate and relevant 
to body, mind and spirit. 

For integrated man and good education 
all the basics of foundation, 
the best possible schooling 
related to home and society 
by effective methods and modalities, 
teachers, mentors, friends and parents, 
must be offered to the young \ 


Prem Kirpal 




NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


TITLE OF PAPER S CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT, DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND 

REMEDIAL ' ACHING FOR CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION 


K. VenJcat as ub r' in p n i 


"It is the child for whom all theories 
strive to forge patterns of learning" 


-JEAN PIAGET 


ROLE OF EDUCATION 

Education is becoming a vital factor of Nf^tional 
Development. Countries vie with each other to improve their 
education sysbems so that the National Development could be 
accelerated. Several empirical studies have proved the 
significant relationship among Education/ socio-economic 
development/ cultural progress and political awareness, 

revamping the system 

The New Education Policy has been evolved in unison with 
this modern trend of moulding education as an important factor 
of national progress. The New Education Policy considers that 
the whole system of education should be revamped towards 
attaining the goal of better productivity, 

~r' _ ~ ' III! I r -r- r--- T-I-J- - I --r-t I I I I . i 1- -1 tt r ff i r - . _ 

br.K.Venltatasubramanian is an interna Lion ally reputed” -- 

educationist and an educational administrator. He is 
at present Vice-Chancellor of the Central University, 
located in Pondicherry. 
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CHIIiD-CBNTOD EDUC ATION 

I ■■ I 1^1 


The New Policy statess 

"A Child-centred and activity process of 
learning should be adopted at the primary 
stage. First generation learners should 
be allowed to set their own pace and be 
given supplementary remedial instruction, ^ 

As the child grov;s the component of cognitive 
learning will be increased and skills organised 
through practice". 


Though the stress is on child-centred education at 

the primary stage, the learner-centred approach with the 

instructor as a facilitator should be adopted at every level 

of education depending upon the new theories of stages of 
development. 


THE NATURE OF CHir,D 

Therfe are extreme views on the nature of child 
by different educationista and psychologists. 


Denson states, 

S“t 

XU nne wrong direction". 

Perhaps, the educationists under this school of 

thought feel that control over the child is 
f quite essential 

for its better progress. 
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Mr. Neil has a cc tradictory vie'’-; He says; 

‘’Well, we set out to n ike a school in v/hich 
we should alTnxr children freedom to be th. 
In order to do unis, we had to renounce all 
discipline, all direction, all suggestion^ 
all moral training, all religious instruction. 

We have been called brave, out it did not require 
courage. All it required was what we had - 
a complete belief in the child as a good, not 
an evil being. My view is that a child is 
innately wise anu realistic. If left to himself 
without adult suggestion of any kind, he will 
develop as far as he is capable of developing". 


KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION 

Du© to fast developments in Science and Technology 
and the advent of Computer and other modem gadgets, the 
explosion of knowledge is taking place in exponential terms. 
Under such changing, circumstances, it is necessary that new 
strategies are adopted in order to make the education process 
interesting to the students and in making the system more 
effective. 


Theories have Loon elidinging and new concepts have 
been developed in the pr cess of making Education child- 
centred, Educational implications and theories of Freud, 
Erikson, Skinner, Piaget and others have brought out 
' valuable changes in the teaching and learning process. 
As an educational planner and administrator, I am not 
going to delve deep into these theoritical aspects. 
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CONCEPT DEVELOPMSNT 

Right concept formation is the crux and core 
of the entire learning process. If clear-cut concepts are 
developed with the help of conducive and constructive 
educational climate in the class room/ many of the chronic 
problems of education could be nipped in the bud, Ag we 
all know/ sensation plus interoretation make perception. 

By generalising from the experience of perceptions, concepts 
are developed. 


me re to re. 


-i-ti ij-/w 

of knowledge, sense organs - Is evident. The modern 
teaching and learning equipments are very useful in increasing 
the learning efficiency of children, provided the teacher 
has genuine interest in culminating his theorltical knowledge 
in practical applications. Even in child-centred process, 

the teacher has his own role to . o 

roie to play as a guide or facilitator. 

He should be specially trained to play this role. 

CAUSES OF BA(MAjffl NESS 

No child IS created as backward by the creator, but 
in spite Of our sincere efforts m developing the necessary 
knowledge, understanding, skills and other traits of 

Children, there will be some children who are backward. 

They need our special a-h-i-ri j. • 

of the b V Impending upon the cause 

the backwardness Tnoo v. i 

to various f r child may be due 

various factors relatlnrr 4-r> u 

elating to heredity and environment. 
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The native in tel!' 'gence as measured by IQ may 
be low or the environment may be poor. 

Now a days^ the enthusiasm for sending the child 
to school is increasing and first generation learners are 
admitted in large numbers in the educational institutions. 
Despite our efforts^ these children have difficulty in 
learning due to lack of proper physical environment at home 
or social and psychological problems. 

The emotional set-up may also disturb them. Lack 
of affection or excessive lovs/ harsh treatment by teachers 
and parents because of deep desire in making the boy or girl 
a "big Officer" overnight/ may be the reason. In their over 
enthusiasm/ the child may be scolded excessive I''' or the narents 
may be quarelling quite often between themselves without 
providing the feeling ot security and affection to the child. 

The student may be having physical handicap or c?U'- 
to Mother's pre-natal mal-nutrition or mal-nutriI ion after 
birth/ children may be suffering from mental retardation. 

DIAGNOSIS A I TO REMEDIAL MEASURES 

In such cases/ there is need to diagnose the cause 
of backwardness at the earliest stage and to provide relevant 
guidance and counselling in integrating the life of the child 
towards normalcy. The total process of diagnosis itself is 
complex involving the services of specialists and experts. 
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Diagnostic aspect o£ academic disability itself 
involves careful steps to be adopted in identifying the 
exact deficiency of the child. As we all knoW/ there are 
various standardised tests in different subjects/ but the 
teacher himself can identify the area of weakness of the 
child and design his own diagnostic tests in partial 
modification of the standardised tests. The major objective 
is to pinpoint the exact areas of weakness of the child. 

As in medicine/ wrong diagnosis will be detrimental. In 
education/ it will take some time to see the ill effects of 
backwardness and its wrong diagnosis and treatment. So, we 
should be more careful in educating bhe child. 


Teachers' Centres or Associations can also engage in 
Action Research Programmes so that they can evolve such 
diagnostic tests. The teachers can apply these tests on 
children and know the details of the deficiency at micro¬ 
level so that they could give concrete suggestion on remedial 


measures 


'Ihis is the most important aspect of child- 


tred teaching learning process. The general class room 
teaching whrch is suitable for homogeneous groups with 
Wentical aspiration and background to some extent, is not 

luate for paying individual attention. The class room 

teaching has to be augmented wiph 

® special tutorials to help 

the first generation learners who are ■ 

wno are admitted into schools 
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with varied aspirations backgrounds. Some of the 
factors of backwardness are beyond the control of the 
teacher, for example - if the home atmosphere is not 
conducive for learning some provision should be made for 
the students to sit and concentrate on studies after school 
hours, 

P REVENTION IS BETTER THM CURE 

It is better to prevent backwardness of children 
in respect of factors which are under the control of a 
school teacher. The concepts of Minimum Learning Continuum 
(MLC) and Mastery Learning should be carefully aprlied from 
the beginning. This will enable the students to proceed 
in small steps in mastering the fundamental concepts which 
build up other complex principles, ideas and theories. 

There is no point in merely covering the syllabus 

« 

without uncovering the concepts ar J principles. It is not 
enough to complete the course without continuous evaluation 
of the achievements of the chiJdron, It will be relevant 
to use the formative evaluation proceedures. Qiild- 
centred methods and techniques of teaching-learning should 
alone be applied. 
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THE ROLE OF TEACHERS 

All our efforts utlimately depend upon the sincerity 
and devotion of the teachers in implementing any scheme by 
bridging the gap between theory and practice. The teacher may 
complain that with the increase in the number of students 
in the class room how it will be possible to give individual 
attention in diagnosing their weakness and adopting remedial 
measure. "Where there is a Will there is a Way". Tho Teacher 
can give individual attention atleast in batches by working 
out a scheme of periodic testing of children. Say five 
students today, another five the next day and so on. By 
skillfully planning work-cards or assignment cards the work 
load of the teacher can be reduced in Remedial Teaching and 
MC 3 RT can help in developing such materials. 

jJ*C.B.R.T. 'S ROLE 


The MCERT has been rendering pioneering service in 
implementing Innovative scheme s . it has prepared many guide 

boobs, bits and other teaching aids to help the class-room 

teachers, it can further involve in 

xnvoive in preparing modern 

educational aids like the 4- 

Vrdeo-tapes and Audio-tapes and 

ther learning materials, especially in the are, e 

. a ^ remedial 

teaching in the context of of-iT i 

ontext of child-centred education as 

envisaged in the m v d m, 

to the ind^ -a ™^tariaas can be provided 

to the individual schools or to start w’fi 
_ T a cluster of 

schools coming under q i-, i 

g under School complex scheme. 
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CONSLUSION 


Mr.J.Gordon sayss 

•'Children are not cars that you turn off 
an assembly line. Children come to us different/ 
and if we do our job well, they should emerge 
from our experiences even more different and 
not alike as one Pord is like that of ’others". 


So/every individual child requires special attention 
and as Swami Vivekananda viewed we should make the latent 
talent patent by bringing out the potential in each by 
providing ample opportunity. 

Child-Centred Education attains much importance in 
the context of New Policy on Education because all our 
efforts will go in vain if the output does not reach the 
individual students. The most effective method of attaining 
optimal learning by the individual is child-centred approach, 

Let the delebrations in this vital symposium on 
child-centred education usher in a new era of light and 
learning in building up a New Bharat . 
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TITLE OF PAPERj CRITERION REFERENCED TESTING IN THE CONTEXT 

OF CHILDwCENTRED EDUCATION i SOME STATISTICAL 
PROBLEMS IN ?MKING INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS 


R.K^ Mathur* 


INTRODUCTION 

With the need for significant changes in our elementary 
and secondary schools, clearly documented in the National 
Policy on Education (NPE) - 1986 and Programme of Action (POA) 
we have to develop and implement a diverse collocticyn of 
alternative educational programmer that a&ek to improve 
quality of education. Jby individualising instruction. It 
has been noted in NPE 1986 (page 11) that "A child-centred 
and activity based process of learning should be adopted,.,, 
learners should bo allowed to set their own pace and be 
given supplementary remedial instruction”. In the context 
of evaluation process and examination reforms the NPE-1986 
states (at page 24) that ’’evaluation process and assessment 
of performance should be an integral part of the process 
of learning and teaching and should be emnloyed to bring 
about qualitative improvement in education". A common and 


* Dr.R.K.Mathur is a Professor in the Department of 
Educational Psychology,Counselling and Guidance, 
N.C.E.R.T.*, New Delhi. 
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important characteristic, in functional terms, of the 
recommendations on examination reform ary evaluation process 
is that the curriculum should be defined in terms of 
instructional objectives and learning outcomes. It has been 
noted in the POA (1986) that "the Boards of Education will 
lay down the level of attainment and prescribe the learning 
objectives corresponding to these levels of attainment in 
terms of knowledge, comprehension, communication, applicational 
skills and the ability to learn", A programme specified in 
such a way is referred to as criterion-based . The over all 
goal of a criterion-based instructional and testing programme 


is to provide an educational programme which is maximally 

adaptive to the requirements of the individual learner. The 

instructional objectives specify the curriculum and serve 

as a basis for the development of curriculum materials and 

cnterion-b^sed achievement tests. Among the best examples 

of criterion-based programmes are Individually Guided System 

Of instruction (IGSI) (Glaser 1968), Programme for Learning 

in Accordanpe.with Needs, (Flanagan 1969), and a Model for 

School Learning (Bloom 1968; Caroll 1963; 1970; and Block 
1971). 


ile not all educators agree on the usefulness of these 
instructional and evaluation models in the schools, the 
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position taken in this paper is that these models are useful 
and that the usefulness of these models will be enhanced 
by developing testing methods and decision procedures 
specifically designed for uso particularly in the context 
of formative evaluation of the learner. The purpose of 
this paper is to outline some appropriate statistical 
methods that may prove of uso in making instructional 
decisions for students. 

It appears that much of the discussion on criterion- 
referenced testing stems from different understandings as 
to the basic purpose of testing in these instructional 
models. It would soem to us that in most cases, the pertinent 
question is whether or not the individual learner has 
attained some prescribed dogroe of competency on an 
instructional performance task. Questions of comparisons 
among individuals seem to be, by and large, irrelevant in 
the context of criterion rcforcnced testing. In many of 
the new instructional models tests are used to determine on 
which instructional objectives a learner has met the 
acceptable performance level standard set by the test 
designer* This test information is usually used immediately 
to evaluate the student's mastery of the instructional 
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objectives covered in the test, so as to locate him appro¬ 
priately for his next sequential instructional unit. Tests 
specifically designed for this particular purpose have come 
to be known as &:iteri£MeC£T^'l£^ Criterion- 

referenced tests are specifically desigped to meet the 
measurement needs of the new individualised-instructional 
models. In contrast the better known nom_~^teisnced_te^ 
are principally designed to produce test scores suitable 
for ranking learners on the ability measured by the test. 

( ) Criterion-Referenced T est s:. DeXini 1 Lons^^aM Selocted 

Criterion-Referenced Tests have been defined in a 

multitude of ways in the educational literature. See for 

example, Glas6c and Nitko (1971); Millman (1974); Harris 

et al (1974); and Livingston ''1972), The various definitions 

of criterion-referenced test have been reviewed by Millman 

(1974); Hambletion, et al (1978) and by Singh (1982). We 

shall not go into the merits of the various definitions. But 

it appears to mo that the least restrictive definition of . 

critorion-roforenced testing has been proposed by Glaser 
and Nitko (l970) : 

"A criterion-referenced test is one that is deliberate! 
constructed so as to yield measurements that are directly 
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interpretable in terms of specified performance standards. 

The performance standards are usually specified by defining 
some domain of tasks that the students should perform. 
Representative samples of tasks from this domain are organised 
into a test. Measurements are taken and are used to make 
a statement about the performance of each individual related 
to that domain (page 653)*'. 

It follows from the Glaser and Nitko definition 
that the construction of a criterion-referenced test 
required sampling of items from well specified domains of 
items. If the domain has been well specified and the items 
are selected from it by probability sampling, it becomes 

I 

possible to estimate the domain score for an examinee. Only 
then this score has substantial meaning and can be inter¬ 
preted on an absolute criterion-referenced scale. A common 
thread running through the various approaches to criterion- 
referenced tests is that the tost developer has to'give 
sufficient attention to domain specification and problems of 
item-sampling design. 

If one accepts the Glaser and Nitko definition of 
a criterion-referenced test it is apparent that the test may 
often be multi-dimensional while made up of uni-dimensional 
sub-scales. That is, the items from a criterion-referenced 
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tests are organised in distinct and different sub-scales of 
homogenous items measuring-common'skills. An instructional 
decision for each individual is then often made on the basis 
of his performance on each sub-scale* Major interest may 
thus rest on sub-scale scores rath'er than the aggregate 
score. 


One of the problems yet to be reckoned with for 
criterion-referenced tests is an instance of the band-width 
fidelity issue (Cronbach and Gleser* 1965). When the 
total testing-time is fixed and there is interest in measuring 
many competencies,on®ci^ay he faced v/ith the problem of 
whether to obtain very precise information about a small 
number of competencies or less precise information about 
many more competencies, The problem of how to fix the length 
of each sub-scale so as to maximize the percentage of 
correct decisions or some similar measure of overall decision¬ 
making accuracy on the basis of test results has yet to be 
resolved, or indeed, to be formulated satisfactorily. 

We shall assume that a criterion-referenced test is 
constructed by randomly sampling items from a well-defined 
domain of items measuring an instructional objective. (When 
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a criterion-referenced test measures more than a single 
objective, the procedures described here may have to be 
repeated for each objective). Our conceptual frame-work 
for criterion-referenced testing is as follows. We see 
testing as a decision theoretic process. One of the main 
differences between norm-referenced tests and criterion- 
referenced tests is in terms of the kinds of decisions 
they are specifically designed to make,Norm-referenced 
measurement is particularly useful in situations where ono 
is interested in fixed quota selection or ranking of 
individuals on somo ability continuum, Critorion-referonced 
moasurement involves what Cronbach and Glesor (1965) would 
call a "Quota free selection problem". That is, there is 
no quota on the number of oxaminoes who can oxcood the 
cut-off score or threshold on a criterion-referenced test, 

A cut-off score is sot for t ich subscale of a critorion- 
reforencod tost to seporate examinees into two mutually 
exclusive groups* One group is made up of examinees with 
high enough score (greater than or equal to thd cut-off 
score) to infer that they have mastered the material to a 
desired level of proficiency. The second group is made up 
of examinees who did not achieve the minimum proficiency 
standard# 
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The primary problem 'n criterion-referenced testing 
models is one of determining if T? the student's true 
mastery-level> is greater than a specified standard# Here 
T is the " True-score ” for an examinee in some particular 
well defined content domain. Since we cannot administer 
all possible items in the domain due to constraints of 
testing-time and resources v^e sample some small number of 
items to obtain an estimate of T represented as T« The 
value of 5 is some what arbitrary thereshold score used to 
divide individuals in the two categories i.o. 'masters’ and 
'non-masters'. Tho obtained scores, however, may differ 
from the 'true score' (or the domain score) due to sampling 
of items from the universe or the content domain. 

Basically then, the examiner's problem is to locate 
each examinee in the correct category , There are two 
kinds of errors that occur in this classification problem; 
false positive and false negative. A false positive 
error occurs when the examiner estimates examinee's ability 
to be above the cutting score when, in fact, it is not. 

And false negative error occurs when the examiner 
estimates an examinee's ability to be below the cutting- 
score when the reverse is true. The seriousness of making 
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a false positive error deperds to some extent on the 
structure of the instructional objectives. It would seem 
that this kind of error has the most serious effect on 
programme efficiency when the instructional objectivos 
are hierarchical in nature. On the other hand the 
seriousness of making a false negative error would seem 
to depend on the length of time a student could be assigned 
to a remedial programme because of his low test performance. 
The minimization of expected loss wouJd then depend in 
the usual way on the specific losses and the probabilities 
of incorrect classification. This is then a statistical 
exercise in the minimization of what we call the expected 
loss. In the section bolow wo give a mathematical decision- 
thooretic model for location of examinees to mastory 
states, 


In the next section we give the results on 

estimation of examinees* domain-score or true score for 

deriving the rules for location of examinees to mastory 

states or for estimation of examinees’ domain score, For 

» 

this, we adopt a simple macro-model of obtained scores 
named as 'Gaussian error model' in Lord and Novick (1968) 
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(IV) Classification into ono of t h e two grouus ; 

Masters & Mon-masters 

(a) Assumptions 

We assume that the obtained score X of a student 
(examinee) is the algebraic sum of two components, T and 
E. The component T represents the domain (or true) score 
of a student, a quantity relatively stable as long as 
the items are sampled from the same universe or domain. 

The other component E is the random error of measurement, 
arising mainly due to sampling of items from the specified 
criterion domain. E is assumed to be normally distributed 
independently of T, with zero mean and a constant experimentally 
deteiminable variance . Under the above assumptions 


( 1 ) 


E (X) =E (T) (say) 


( 2 ) 


and the variance of the obtained score X is 


<5 = (Tr-t- .q 


The conditional probability distribution of the 

Observed score of a student whoso domain-score or true- 
ability is T Is given by 


( 3 ) 


f (x/T) = N (T, ), 

Where N (t ^ j 

mean r / ^ I " distribution with 

'^eah T and variance 

Let the probability distribution of T be ■ w 

T be given by 
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(4) |'(t) = N { u, r; ) . 

The correlation between X and T is given by 

(5) f = E L(Xtu) (T-ij)J ^ 

c X fJ’ 

2 

p is known as the index of reliability of X and f 
which gives the proportion of the variance in test scores 
which is due to *tcue differences’ between individuals is 
known as the reliability coefficient of X» 


The joint probability distribution of T and X is given 


by 



■'TT 


/i- I'" 




\ ' T V- 







Writing T">u = t and X-JU =x, the joint probability 
' T ^ 

distribution of x and t is given by 



Letj; denote the cut-off score separating ^non-masters' 
from 'masters'* If a student's domain score (or true score) 
is less than 5 his true group is 'non-master's if his domain 
score is greater than or equal to £ , his true group is 
'master', 
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(b) Optimal Ope rati onal 

Let tj be the operational cut-off point (on the 
observed score continum) for classifying a student as 'master' 
or 'non master'. If a student's obtained score X is below 

t 

he is classified as 'non-master'; if his obtained score 
X is or above, he is classified as 'master'. 

We shall call| Operational pass-m ark. In following an 

operational mark ^ , the evaluator can make two kinds of 

errors. If the student is from true-class 'master' the 
can 

examiner classify him as 'non-master' (false negative 
type of error); or if he is from true-class 'non-master', 
the evaluator can classify him as 'master' (false positive 
type of error) on the basis of his observed score X. 

Let represent the cost of misclassifying a student 
as 'non-master' when his tru^ class is 'master' and C2 the 
cost of misclassifying a student as 'master' when his true 
class is 'non-master'. 


Costs of correct and Incorrect classification 

__ Assigned Group 

' NonwiTas ter'^ 


True group 


Non-master 

Master 


0 

C 
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These costs may be measured in any kind of unit. It 
is only the ratio of the two costs that is important. In 
practice, the costs are often taken as equal. The expected 
cost of misclassification is given by 

(8) M = + Gj p 

wher« cl and B represent the probability of the joint 
events ^ 5 ^ 0,^4 j X 1] , T < 5 j ^ 

respectively. Under the assumptions stated above, ^ and 
p are given by 

(9) ^ 


( 10 ) 

where X,^ V-^ -x 

\ ^ c. - 


f ’ ' 


.0 


s-^ 


f IS 


index of reliability of the observed scores and ^(h), and 
% (h,k, ) are defined in (11) and (12), respectively. 

A,k, 

(12) I , 




whero ^(x,t) has been defined in (7) 



Let = K roprosont the relative undersirability 

cT 

of the two types of misclassification. Substituting and 
p in (8) by their values given by (9) and (10), respectively, 

I 

and nothing that = I<C 2 


M reduces to 
(13) M = G 






for given values of K, and Xq we can find the value of 
which minimises M. 

Minimisation of M leads to optimal operational pass 
mark Tj given by 

(u) 1 ' A 


0 is given by 


(15) 


b-Ctt 


i±L 

^ srf J 


jcrA i 


J 


r, D ^ 

It may be noted that when p=1, that is the scores are 
perfectly reliable, ,1 the optimal operational pass-mark 

“ ^ ent-off score on the 

omarn-score continum separating -masters' from -non-masters'. 
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It may also be seen that when the ratio of the ’unde'sir' 
abilities of the two types of rnisclassification is unity, 
the optimal - operational pass-mark simplifies to 

( 16 ) 


It may be noted that | . Therefore, if S 

is greater than , as is usually the case, and if K is 
equal to 1 , the operational pass-mark Vj will be greater than 
the cut-off score ^ * 


Thus,we have the following important result. 


V/hen the, ratio of the two costs of rnisclassif ication is unity and 


the, cut-off sc ore i s gr eater t han the ayeraae of, .the. ob,s£x.ml 
Scores X, ( ^ is normally keot between 80% to 90%) then the 

^ •* M ^ t .m fW rtain^ -atoantan i w m ^ a jm •* m •.•tit * » r» w W m***- ■Mma 

optima l operational oas.s^ar k is alwav s greater tha n the. 
J2^^»c^b^»cyt*roff MML.ojOhe^dqmaAn^^^^^ .cqntinuqoi , 
iaE^^tioaJjliSAers', fr(Dm ,'.non.masters,'. 


We have in the above section worked out the optimal 

t 

operational pass-mark from a decision^-theoretic point of view# 
assuming the Gaussian Error model. 




examinee domain score 


There are several methods available for the estimation 
of the domain score for an examinee. The basic problem is, 
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r't 


Olven an examinee’^ bbtain'e^v scjore'X 9n ajCrii^erion-refe]?enceb 
test, to estimate th| examinee's’’true' (or domain) score, 
had tie dberi^adrhlfiisteted-^aib the'^ltfeiis iri ?he jdomain of , 
items measuring't'H4“'§bi4^(!ti^eS' fcWe'red'^fiy'ttie iest. 


One of the earliers attempt to produce an estimate 
of the true scora of ap^examinee'was made by Kell'y in 1927 
(Lord and Ncvick 196 S, page 65)4 


Mathur (l966, 1968) derived the true-score estimator 
assuming that the observed score distribution is moderately 
non^normal and represented by the first four terms of the 
Edgeworth's form of type A expansion. The author has shown 


that the regression estimate of true score of an examinee 
'Whose observed score"'X' is ^iven by 


j,(x; ' 0 ‘ 'If 

f 1 ^ ^ (0 f j 

where X - X-A 






'^1' 


, S I ‘ I ' , ‘ ' 

) and Aij represent the third and fourth cumulants of 

X, and H, (x) denotes the HSnsite Polynomial of the rth 
degree; and 
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(I8)4t^)= 4'W 




It may be noted that if () ^ 

and (17) reduce to 


(19) T ^ ^ ) 


which is the well-known Kelly's estimator. 

It may be noted that if a J\i^ or both are non zero, 
the d(insity function of x is non-normal, and in that case the 

•N 

true-score estimator is non-linear in X as long as f 4: I. 


Result (17) has been derived by working out the 
regression of true-score on observed score, under the 
assumption that the true score T is estimated by y, where 
X=T+E|Eis normally distribui^ed independently of X with zero 
mean and constant experimentally determinable variance tig • 

M 

and the distribution of x = X- ^ is given by the 
first four term of the Edge Worth's form of type A expansion. 


It may also be noted that Jackson (1972) used kelly's 
estimator for applying with binary data by transforming the 

5 

score by the arcine-transformation. 
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The Jackson’s estimator is not ideal since it 
does not take into account any prior-information that may 
be available/Novick, et al (1973) and Swaminathan et al 
(l97b) used Bayesian decision-theoretic approach for 
estimation of examinee’s domain score. The Bayesian solution 
given by Novick et al' (1973) or Swaminathan^ et al (1975) 
are more complicated than the results derived here under 
the simple macro-model. We shall not discuss here the 
Bayesian decision theoretic procedures for estimation of 
examinee’s domain-score or for allocation of examinees to 
mastery states, 

(VI) Summary and Conclusion 

The successful implementation of criterion-referenced 
instructions and testing programmes depends, in part, upon 
the availability of appropriate procedures for developing 
and utilizing criterion-referenced tests for monitoring 
student progress, The discussion in this paper has centered 
on contributions to criterion-referenced testing in the areas 
of definitions and terminology, allocation of the examinees 
to mastery-states from a decision-theoretic point of view, 
and estimation of 'domain-score' as regression-estimator. 
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There can be no doubt that, if achievement testing 
(and educational assessment gonorally) is to advance signi¬ 
ficantly, it will do so only through .coming to grips with 
the problems of domain specification, itom-banking and 
items sampling. These procedures are merely agents of a 
general philosophy that teaching an d le arning should be 


chiId-c ent red♦ and Jjis^tructipn, pnd ej/alu.aJ:iop. should, in 
course of time, be individualised to cater to the different 




• “I f .m ■ -I • 


lea rning ne eds and r ate of growth of each individual learner. 


Much that we have said about child centred teaching 
and learning may seem "Old hat," to some educators. After 
ail an approach to learning or instruction that is systematic 
and objective based and learner centred has long been the 
trade marks of the paragons of the teaching profession. 

What should be 'New Hat' however, is the massage that child 
centred theory. Practice and research now offers these trade 
marks of our best teachers to all our teachers. Surely at 
a time when public confidence in the teaching profession is 
low, such a inassage cannot bo ignored. 
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MLilliL-,.!.'''; , j ' ' '1 '■■irr''' 

PERLOMALITY - tmPLICATIOKT; 


PUPIL's 
FOR TEACHERS, 


SUADESH MOHAN^ 

Tho last fow df'cadus of oducaliona] thoorv and practice 

the world over, scorn tc hav'’' ovorUiro'Ti all humanistic concerns 

and have undc'rva Uu'd rolo of '“a 1 c tivC'-domnin”, primarily 

to keep pace with tho trends in "knowlGdrj''-cxulosion'’, and 

secondarily, because of problorns an liansrocting nffoctivo 

curriculum, Tho affoctivo domain rJayc an important part an 

pupil's all round giowtli and maturity. If education has to bo 

instruHvontal in tho attainment of this ejon] it has to take 

due cognizance of tho feelings, attitudes, and emotional 

components of lives of puplJs. Eduentaon in affective domain 

is closer to tho goals of chiJ d-con trod education, with the' 

emphasis of both on such I'^^rn'ing ou+comos as would directly 

tap tho inh(;ront cognitive and aff'^'^tluo potentinlitios, In 

this sense education differs, from training which demands 

'extr>rnal controls' to meet external norms and standards of 

civilized societies. Education demands 'inner controls',self- 

made decisions, independent thinking, consideration of 

alternatives and personal values end a willingness to face 
! 

consequences of such independent actions. In contrast,training 

* Dr, Swadesh Mohan is Reader in tho Department of 
Educational Psychology,Counselling and Guidance, 

N.C.E.R.T. 
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is essentially imposed by ueachjj.-j, jjcixO.ils aiiJ significant 
others to produce thinking and behaviour which is common to 
all and is a 'Socially desirable” goal. 


The goals of child-controd education, thus, include 
proper emotional and attitudinal development. Moreover^ affective 
attributes such as interest and motivation, if associated with 
cognitive learning outcomes and success experiences result in 
intensifying the interest:, appliestion^and involvement towards 
the cognitive activity. this context affective attributes* 


need to be carefully chosen reinforcement contingencies, 
Affective characteristics in this s;nse^ share a number of 
’educationally' relevant features with cocnitive. They may 
both servo'Ci/mediating or Instrumental variables which either 
facilitate or disrupt the achievement levaidi) moderator 
variables determining diffexuncxc. to different 

aspects Of Instruc.Ion like methods, .on'ent etc., (iil) outcome 
variables in keeping with educational go/ls in their own right; 
and (iv) they may both result in learners acquisition of some 
personal characteristics that may be te^ed as unintended 
educational side effects, generally labe.Iec as .hidden curri- 
culum . or 'implicit education'. 


uie^oX Affect 


Affects are positive and negative feelings that may be either 
specific to particular conditions (affecfcve states) or 
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characteristics of particular inJivxuUais (alioctivo traits). 

They may bo qualitatively differentia tod fooling states, such 
as joy, surprise, fear and anger, they may bo understood as 
feelings about something, or they may be free- floating and 
generalized, such as feelings of euphoria, vague uneasiness, or 
anxiety (Izard,1b71; 1977;bpi^lberQ'^r,1972$ Tomkins,1962,1963). 
Educationally relevant affects include feelings about school, 
about learning, about subject matter, and about the self as 
learner (Bloom,1976). 

Positive affects such as interest and motivation are 
pleasurable feelings that accompany activities undertaken for 
their own sake. They serve to sustain self-determjned activities 
both in the absence of external reinforcement and in the face 
of negative reinforcement.Interests ore important examples of 
intrinsic motives. (Deri ,1, '"’'nt >9">3 ’hi"a;1959). In 

School, motivation is one of the mosi important factors in 
learning, along with ability anu pr^-vlus bnckground of learning. 
Motivation is a factor in other schoo. related variables such 
as pupil adjustment formation of atti.'cies, learning of 
desirable values,development of moral' and character and 
classroom relationships, including pu;il“ teacher relati onsh.i|p. 

®owth and learning s 

It IS commonly recognized that "^re are two majqr 
jreward systems operating in the classrom. The ’'intrinajo'* 



which naturally arises from the growth of ability and Its 
nainfestations and the "sxtrlnsic" which is retlected in 
the evaluations and exoressions of teachers, fellow students 
and outsiders. Both intrinsic and oxtrlnsic reward systems 
have been found to be helpful in gearing studenfb motivation 
to inentify him with school, to get involved in its activities 
and prevent him from being alienated in the classroom. 


Holstein & Kempa (1985) have stressed the desirability of 
achieving a match between curricular features and learner 

characteristics in relation ^ not onfy to cognitive variables 

) 

like developmental readiness, intellectual ability, cognitive 
styles etc,, but also to affe't.tlve factors like interest and 
motivation. ’’Motivational and other characteristics are 
sufficiently important ir school learning to engage our most 
serious consideration if wish to maximize.classroom 
Xearni ng" 'Ansubel; ei al (970). 


Two types of strategies have been adopted to enhance 
motivation to learn ; 

- Suggestions relating t: the nature, structuring and 
presentation of subject matter. 

Suggestions concerning :he nature of pedagogical procedures 

and interventions to be adopted"by teachers as well as 

the climate of the leaning environment to be established 
by th^ teacher. 
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I'lC former are der5'^ "^r' to nfr'^^ivoly ipflnonce the 

studentds disposiilon towards loarnj. , a subject through 

arousal of student's interos L in ui, -subject whereas tho 

latter are designed to 'enbnnco tlioir motivation to become 

'involved'in learning activities rolai "'d to that subject. The 

motivational effect ol thc^ foriner, ac cording to Hofstein and 

Kempa, wilJ be only socondary. Primarily, teacher's pedagogical 

interventions and activities which arise from the use of 

particular toaching stratogios may be claimed to have a direct 

bearing on students motivation and vdJl enhahee'' willingness 

to engage in learning activities, Thoare latter, appear to be 

akin to 'intrinsic' motivation, hut very often motivating 

are 

qualities of a particular instructional procoduro not an 
intrins.Tc function of that procedure. Motivation may bo 
enhanced in most situations by properly combining a particular 
teaching method with learnci cuaia^c b ris tics, 

Adar (1969) conducted a very thorough study with regard 
to motivational oiitconiOvS of this kind of interaction. The 
notion or "motivational pattern" as introoucod by her implies that 
learners differ with rospoct to their proforonce for and 
responsiveness to different mstructionaJ features and that those 
proferencGs aro relatively stable so tret they can be clustorod 
together to form one learner's motivational pattern. Adar 
identified four major motivational patter'^s in the student 
population studied by her. These she referred to as 'Achievers', 



the 'Curious', the ' Cone cj entious ', n'^d ihe 'SociaJly Motivated' 
respectively. These motivational pa''terns were related to 
the subjects' "'-referred modes of learning and instruction" 
classified by Adar into three major areas namely» (l) Mature 
and Orientation of Students learning activities such as 
obtaining information and slcilj,problem solving, learn.Tng 
of laws and principles, learning by discovery, involvement in 
learning tasks (ii) control of goals, and organization of 
learning tasks such as teacher control of task, student control 
of task, openendedness of learning goals, teacher control of 
learning goals, learning in groups, individualization of 
learning, (iii) Evaluation of student perfoimance eUch as 
Objective - competitive by teacher, personal/inclividual by teacher, 
peer-group evaluation frequency of evaluation. ■ 


tdar found that stude 


1 XU bllti 


group tad no distinctive profile, iholr only moior characteristic 
was their preference for grouo learn:ng activities and for 
evaluation of their performance by their peers, rather than 

teachers, the most nronounc^vj Dnltovto 

ounc.g pattern appeared for students 

in the .curio... categorv^'^ nreference for discovery and 

problem solving activities, open-ended tasks, and,student- 
controlled tasks. Thero was nn 

any feedback. 

a lever s and 'conscientious, students in rnn+ * 
exposiforv »n +u contrast preferred 

expository method of teaching and learnino -tk 
O htactivoa a reaming, yhey preferred 

biectivos and goals of learning dearly defined and ' d ■ 

for regular evaluation and feedtaok. ’ ' 
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Following a^e r.omo i" mom formnllv rPcognized 
models and strategj'-s in the affnctivc domain winch may be 
utilized as either '..cans of s truutui Linj af^ectivo inputs of 
education for stiniulalion of pupi development through appropriate 
and/tonduclvc oduc. tJonai oxncrlGncc' or serve as motivational 
strategics to d^''volop positive af^ocL and involvement of the 
learner toward^' currimlar and cc'-cur ricul ar ac tivit-'es . 

Humnis tj c Approach 

John Dewey (1896) the founder of rrogrob&lvo Hducatjoi 

like 

Movement, joined later by oLIh'l huiiiu)i i sis/ dugors (1951), 

CombsAnd tnygg (1 959), j'aslow (1 '70) jCmnhnvS f-c-d the need to 

treat the learner as n uniguo indivlciual and to make education 

relevant to his ne'’'ds (chi Id-con Iredness) rather than focus on 

teaching of the curricula (suoject centrednoss). Learning * 

material and process undo’ uh.ie ha,"u'.i”tic ohllosophv relates 

directly to the interest and potential of the pupil and helps 

him attain self-iealization, A typical humanistic learning 

experience takes care of learner's 'involvoiriont', 'feelings* 

and 'attitudes' towards the subject matters’; and hence motivates 

him to not only understand in his hold 'v^hat' has happened but 
also 'why' it has happened. 

A prerocfuisite to learning, under this philosophy, 
is pupil's full freedom to learn.Carl Rogers (1969) speaks of 
'freedom* in the sense of 'internal freedom', where a person 



13 free within himself, is open to experienea. has a sense 
pf his own freedom and responsible choice end is not so 
likely to bo controlled by his environment. 'TpUed to 


classroom this notion requires that a teacher not only permit 
a great deal of individual initiaLive in determining one's 
learning experience, but the experience of using one’s full 
capacities. Classroom environment should permit and encourago 
self-determination and self-expxossion. This should also be 
true of participation in outside classroom activities centred 
around non-cognitivc aspects of pupil's personality such as 
identification vath certain role-models, selection of leisure 
time activities, selection of gauv'S odd games partners otc. 


Irnprov inq t he c lassroom Climate : 


Following the humanistic ideology, the teaclior should 
set the general tone of Llv clrssrg^irl Royers (1 958) 
suggested some chaiacteristics of th"' Leoulier that aid in 
producing an appropriate (^limate ; 

(i) A teacher should bo "congruent" 

(ii) A teacher should have "positive regard" for 
the pupil. 

Being congruent means that the teacher must convey 

his true feelings about his pupils, for those feelings will 

bo picked up by them, anyway, from his expression, tone of voice, 
posture and so on. .Self-contradictory behaviour of the teacher 

will confuse the pupils and create feelings of mistrust for 
the teacher. 
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Having po^itlvf. logui.. m-L lo i-.-.chijr must accept 

the child as a peison of worth;, ovori though he may not bo able 

to accept some of the child’s bohavLour. Pupil's drawbacks 

should not be convoyed to him to rn.^ko him feel rejected,stupid, 
or guilty. Each child has something that one can admire. 

Furthermore, one can try to view tie child as a growing, 

devGloping,and not yet compJoLe person who has a potential 
which, i he teacher can help 1,o develop, 

A desirable classroom climate also requires that the 
teacher be able to accent honest expressions of feelings from 
children without becoming anxious, nogativo, or'punitive. 
Humanism in another sonco means looking at the human organism 
as a unified whole rather than a series of different parts 
related to mind and body separately. They are aspects of the 
total human being, go th ' attomr.!- to und'urstand and help 
the child should ho viewed as ran Integra tod effort to help 
the child develop as a rational, mural and hum.ane human being. 

Apart from improving the classiooin cUmate the important 
inputs that Humanistic ideology of oduc ation can nurture are s 
(i) Developing a realistic self-concept, strengthening and 

modifying it and (ii) inducing solf-acceptance, The emphasis 
IS on helping the pupil develop his uniqueness as opposed to 
becoming a "standard" member of society. This by no means 
implies that an individual become apathetic to needs and 
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feelings of others and an undesirable element of society. 

Rather, self-actualizing people hav©a deep concern for 

mankind. 

The following dimensions of a healthy solf-concept 
' need to be strengthondd s 

i) Clarity ; (^no needs to know clearly who he is, 

what his attributes are, and what ho 
believes etc, 

ii) ^elf-accoptance; One needs to accept himsolf as 

a reasonably good and adequate person. 

iii) Stability; One's opinion about himself should not 

fluctuate every now and then dopondj ng 
UDon the evaluation received from others* 

iv) Realism ; One's sdf-concopt may be based on 

m7sconception, misinterprotation of 
feedback, lack or feedback from others 
etc. 6r,oi,e may be using defence mechanisms 
and may not have an aopropriate image of 
himself. Self, eonceot should be realistic 
If It has to help in the process of 
SGir-^actualization. 



Modifying..the„ Aelf■ •.Concent ; 

Protection of rcnlietic self*-! mceot and its enhance" 
inent is essential. In thn absence oj oroper leodback and 
self-analysis, one laoy forta an unrenJistic or negative self-image 
leadinci to psycho-social p'j'obleroo. Tlv' pre-requisites to 
helping a person change h.is soJf-co'^^cent into a healthy oHv^ are 
understanding the child, comrnunicn I ing vath him in a psycho¬ 
logically non-threotening and non-coorcJve environment and 
accepting him as he is, 'Enhancement' of his self through 
positive metliodvS and suggesting that he is already worthy and 
is valued, and convoying the rmoression Lnat he will he happier 
if he makes certain rhanges, will go a long '-’ay in modifying 
his self-im?:jo. lying up the need for change with sensitive 
aspects of the self also proves useful. Kot all aspects of 

self are of equal significance so the self or the self-concept. 
Hence commenting on s Irorjg puinns than weak^ and ho pi-ng 

the child enhance them is n posiiivt. a'' u'oach rocommended by 

humanists. 

4iding_ § eljl--Acc^ej.),tanec ; 

One does not infrequently come across cases who have 
negative self-evaluations, because they -ick certain abilities 
or personalities. It is not difficult fer anyone to recognize 
such children. Careful observation can helo identify children 
who are dependent, withdrawing, defensive, Tearful, sullen. 
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Not only what they say but their faniJ expressions,, postures, 
Snet approaches to 'others' and to scl >ol tasks allow us to draw 
such inferences about their self attUudes, For such cases, 
simple reassurance, acceptance and suoport or talking them 

i 

irito changing their self-evaluation will not help. Learning 
to live with one's limitations is very difficult jf those 
limitations inhibit activities that ar” important cither 
to oneself or to others. Ringness (I 975 ) suggests three ways 
to 'ComponSdLe' toi d elnld's limlLaLions s 


i) One can try to change the environmental 

I 


* L cuarion 


so that a limitation is no longer a limitation or 
at least is no longer iniporcant. 

il) On. can aid the child Lo dovolcping strengthG and 
overcome his v/oaknosses, 

ili) one can help the child lo a^odify his goals so that 

the limitations do not hoth him back and could even 
be advantageous. 


^lP-dAfyi„ncLj:,he_ EnvirpnnienJ:. 


Since we recognize individual d-if-f 

abintv a 4 Terences m persomlity, 

^hility and background, should trv -n ^ * 

the nimiT* ^ ^ a<^apt Lhe school to 

the pupils weeds instead of mskinn 

our inatrn f 

nal materials, teachinc methods and th 

oommunity resources should be tailored to Le ^ 


needs of 



the individual pupils j^orixamii%insiruci.ion 5 textbooks for 
various roadinq levels rrd d'.lsabiliiles, and other means for 
ind]vidunli^ing instruction l 117 ^om of choic^ of study, 

tutoring special classes etc. .'TC' soi’ 1'10 helpful ways. 

These also lie at the heart of ciiiUl-centre-! approach in education* 
Such means and practices may not lucr-aso any k.ind of academic 
ability but they can help in atiairmicnt of scholastic success. 

They also provide oppoTlunities to '■'rnphasize' work in subjects 
in which the child is skilled or talented, 

ii) lloJpioci. to. Deyo.lop '^.V'G.npths. ; 

Pupils who are deflcionl in certain ways can be 
helped to gain recognition and a feeling of self worth by 
developing their unioue ahj 1 .i i j ns. Fox exaraple an intelligent 
boy with no social roconnjtion and ■ elf-confidence may be 
encouraged to explofe, di'.--nd Ihernby enhanro some special 
skills like coaching others^'4iicli IJ helo him b'^come popular 
Children can also ho hoJood Lu ciiafM' tliornselvos hy showing 
how their behavicMirs cansr^; 0 there he disliko or ignorG thorn 
and by giving alLuinative behaviours to practice. Teachers 
can use modelling and role-piayint> to demonstrate this. 

iii) Modifyinc a ehild's Goals ; 

Modifying a child's goals will help to minimize his 

football 

limitations. For example a child nay not be a good/ . player 
but may achieve recognition as a sports writer for his 



School news bulletin = Cnc ^uay no^ n 

like English but '^•ay outshine others in a 
Thus he gets success experience in a field 
original goals, le. doing will in studies 
improve; his self'-confidence. 


one School subject 
subject like l\Tiths. 

related to his 
and be helped to 


JheQry,,o_f Mot,iva uiftT, 

Abraham iaaslow (1954) tool- the pocitlnn that motives 
- be divided into two classes? those aimed at maintenance 
of the on-going human organism, and those which are growth*” 
directed and aid its development. Mas low suggested that motives 
could be placed in a hierarcliy fiom Li-o most basic on top, 
and that in general the basic motives would have to be satisfied 
before higher order motives would take effect. According 
to him the most basic are the biological drives such SsS hunger, 
fatigue or need for orygen. In the senool salting if is for 
the teacher to pay attention and sure that childicn come 

to school with a good night's sleep nrd an adoaunte breakfast, 
He/She should provide break to give iner. rest, relax thoir 
musrips and go to the bathroom etc. 

The next in hierarchy is pliysica, and psychological 
safety, in schools where teachers are nbreatoning and resort 
to corporal punishment, they inhibit psychological growth. 

teachers may also be psychological;^ thr'eatening by calling 
the pupils stupid or giving similar labe.s. 



The third hierarchical l''vol ic the affcctional 
level. It includes friendship and c feeling of belongingness 
as well as love and intimacv. Many children's affectional 
needs are frustrated because of their lack of social skills, 
talents, socio-economic standdng etc. Teachers should find 
ways to provide them group acceptance and positive regard 
and thus develop positi/e attitudes toward the school situation 
and to motivate them to learn. 

The fourth level, the need for self-esteom or status^ 
refers to recognition of one's worth as an individual. There 
are all kinds of children in school and the teacher should find 
ways to help those who lack self-esteem by providing special 
situations in which they can outshine others, for example, 
a boy who is physically not so strong and has no chances in 
athletics may do very v'oll m ndmi eking op some thing else 
not requiring physical strength. 

Reinforcers in case of the aaovo-montioned needs como 
from outside the individual i.e. frim the environment. Such 
maintenance-directed motives arc mostly socially acquired. 

Then on, the individual moves to cj-rw/th-directed motivation 
i.G, self-actualization and desire fsr knowledge. 

‘ Maslow characterized self-actua.izing people as having 
attributes such as clear-percentions a;;d acceptance of 
reality 5 ability to recognize their ovn'shortcomings and 
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those of others; ond desjxc to hr no tone iher reality and 
idealism. Self-actualizing people cun satisfaction from 
v/iAhin themselves, experience and appieciate mysterios of 

life, identify with human beings in general and have profound 
interpersonal relationships. Attainiionb of self-actualization 
is Very infrequent. 

I 

However, it is for tho schovul and the teacher to help 
attain self-rGali/ation by giving pupils froedom for croativity, 
for exploration, both of self and that of envi ronment. Carl 
Roger^f 'freedom to learn' is relevant in this situation as 
well as in his client—controd approach, Hxploratic^n,discovery 
learning, creativity- such terms go with into LI octual indep¬ 
endence which is the very crux of chj Id-con trod education 
both in the cognitive and affective domain. 

il,^h^vipjjjci_s_ti_c, S_tratec|ip_s_ ^in j-.fpectiyo Domain ; 


A traditional way of lookin. „+ afloctivu behaviour is 
the behaviouristic or "Joarnxng" point of view. There are 
^ny learning theories but the »ost important among there are 
Classical and operant conditioning social looming theory and 
cognitive theory. Strategies such «s those adopted by humanists 
directly the intrinsic motivation to learn rn a school 
situation, on tho other hand motivation to associate with 
some Idea, activity or object nan be entirely extrinsic 
or external and servo os good a purpose. Cognitively based 
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materials and their learnln." .t mnlir-ti ons from affective 

point of view. In otlter words the si' jm t-^rnatter may be 
accepted positively or rojecteti hi o oo it serves as aversive 
stimulus to the Jearnor, Pleasant emotions associated with 
learning stimuli are more likely to further the work of the 
teacher and the school throundi induciiig positive motivation to 
attend and learn. 

Schools should, therefor'^, cultivate pleasant ^motions such 
as goy, excitement, love and -friendship anci pleasure in school 
related tasks, Ancjer, hostility, fear and anxiety should be 
alleviated. 


Classica l Con ditioning Strategie^ ; 

There is a lot of scope for the teacher to introduce 
desirable cc.iditioning in the school and classroujn,using 
classical conditioning methods, in -rrioi to la'iL' the classroom 
and school work inlcresting and r-Jeasant, t]v teacher should 
makne efforts to provide an attractive oh)^■’'lcal environment 
ronsisting of cojourfh.] pictures, carpeting, flowers and books 
and equipment which stimulate pleasure interest and effort. 

The teacher himseXf/herself can bo a p.easant stimulus if he is 
able to create an appropriate emotiona tone of the class. 

Thus his appearance, voice, sense of jmour, accepting attiitude 
and other positive personal qualities .iduce desirable otnuiioi.HL 
I'esponses. Then learning activities ce'' be fun rather than some 
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dreary learning material. Physically unsafe and psychologically 
threatening situations can be avoided as they would enhance 
the fear, frustration or, anxiety. 


Operant Conditioning i n the At^Q.'tAVA>,DomaJ^; 


Operant conditioning is b-'sed on the belief that 
behaviour is governed by its conspguences or by expectations 
of its consequences. Acccrding to this theory most of the 
controls are in the environraentj i.e. we act and are then 
rewarded or punished by elements in the situation, causing our 
behaviour to recur, or not as the case may be. Thus, through 
conditioning experiences, we anticipate reward (pleasure) or 
punishment (fear, anxiety, depression). A feeling tone and an 
attitude are developed as the result of a given behaviour. 


kinner (1971) explains 


.uu/v./, dxe cne 

result Of operant conditioning, in the sense that they accompany 
beteviour and a re essentially generalizations of our expectations 
of the effects of our behaviours, if that is so, changing 
behaviour appropriately will have positive consequences, and 

- «iU value the changed behaviour, he can presume a value 

change when in the event of extern;,! v. • 

revfirds being vvith-^drawn 

the changed behaviour still oersisfo, - 

. , .ersists. H^nce teachers, after 

beTav"iV"T"" ^^i"^»«ments ,„d established certain 

intrins " the 

1 C nature of the belief in that particular value. 



Once one forri.':i a ^ '■cL''ng in accordmce 

with that value ivy ho relnforcinq n itself. Auctions are 

continuually monitorc^d enc’ 1 his exporience may lead to 

pleasure or rlioquGt rj nendinq upon the ability to meet or 

fail the set s tandar'ls, Lovo-lc of reinforcement range from 

concrete, through socloI, to alLaining one's values. Carefully 

of 

planned proqrnrmiiv.-' / Yvdnfcreomonts lend in the long run for 
the child to find value in his v^'ork, enjev success, develop 
an appropriate vnJuo system, and thereby reinforce himself 
for his efforts. Lr. the words of Allport (1961) he attains 
'functional autonomy'. This is lor'-^od in oporant-conditioning 
as 'self-rcinforce mu'P t'. 


LaMiPIOy.i>XXi^^,ca tionnj^ tivesj_ Af!ecUX9-.X9IPAiD- 


According to KratJuvonl et nl (1 964) values may be 
indoctrinated, riiodollod and re in per cod. f'hatever the approach 
being followed, it 'mo:ig (ioslrnhl" to have a rational scheme 
for exposing pupils to LIk' vnl uo-lndf'n situations so that 
they internalizo llio vnluos and other affectivo behaviours 
which are uniy^^jfSgXXy/ acceptud to moot not only the social 
ends, but arc also conducive to puoil's personal development. 
The taxonomy pronoundod by Krathwohl et al portrays a continuum 
of internalization of affectivo aitribuces. Thus in the 
beginning of one's experience one can be only peripherally 
involved with a particular object or idaaj that is one can 
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be aware of the existence of thal object or idea. Further 
along the taxonomy it is possible to become more deeply- 
involved, as in responding to the object or idea, developing 
positive feelings for it or even making it a whole way of 
life. 

The continuum of internalization moves along five major 
categories of (1 ) Receiving (2) Responding ^3) Valuing 
(4) Organizing and (5) Characterizing by a Value Complex, 
Thirteen substages have been identified by ICrathwohl et al 
which range fr-om (i) yiiwareness at the lowest level to 
(ii) Willingness to Receive (iii ) Controlled or ^elected 
Attention (iv) Acquiescence in Responding (v) Willingness to 
Respond (vi)S^tisfaction in Response (vii) Acceptance a Value 
(viii) Preference for a value (ix) Commitment (x) Conceptuali¬ 
zation of a Value (xi) Organization of a value system 
(xii) Generalized set, and (xiii) Characterization, The 
categories and sub categories on the continuum encompass 
dimensions such as interests, appreciations, attitudes, 
values, and personal adjustment. 


An Illustration of the process of acquisition of affective 
behaviour along the taxonomy is in line here. In dealing 
with the .problem of pollution' for example, tte students, to 
begin with, will be simply mn'de aware of the vords and concepts, 
leading to an^a„r5i^f__their^interest in th. problem as such, 
en they p a Uctufe or discussion 



on the tonic lonrlincj to r.Lji^ rnoro Int^reot a? to try to 
read sonic literature on Llio topic, unh at stiLl higher level, 
may concentrate on 'his study to Ih.' i xclusion of other 
choices, 


At the reop.ondlnq lev.‘1, t.v' stMdonto forn on opinion 
and take a stand on Mr iocue, o tar Linr- at tli© loglnning level 
with acquiosc.i ne to the l/\achevc st-i.J, to he fc'llowed in due 
course by taking a po&itjon ogalusi r'olluLion and expressinq 
his convietjon. 

^■^t the ihird Icvr'l stude^nt has inLornalizod his own 

I 

position even nore, he no'M ,?cc‘''pts iho need for managinq the 
environment, prefers lo ennnqo In rc'Jatou activities over some 
others and even fools coiiV'ittod Iow-'t^'''' it, Hy this time he 
has his own point of viov;. 

At a still hiqiioc Kvi'i, . lJ do Pin j to about his 
position witii reqard to Ins poinni Lnont lo the issue of management 
of environment In rel-'tion Lo his hierarchy of values and will 
gst involved with othoi roJatod issues, ddenturilly he may 
generalize his value to the extent of becoming totally involved 
and end up in a life career in the same field, 

Krathwuhl's taxonoiiiy can be used both as a teaching- 
learning model for affective objectiivos laid down in curricula 
hs well as a model to be vsedi by toacliiGrs in helping the 
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pupils in self“-awareness, s> if-exploration and self-conviction. 

The pupils can be selective regard li% Lhc inii-ir.stc and activities 
to be pursued by them depending upon tie Initial appeal after 


being exposed to yaluc-laden and emotionally charged stimuli. 

The teacher^^*^ '^^a^keen eye for those who exhibit the motivation 
and pjotentlal to advance on the continuum of intersalizat.i on 
towards richer and deeper involvement. The stimuli can then 
be planned and graded to suit the various maturity levels of 
pupils. In this way the taxonomy can become a useful tool for 
affective education. 


Kohlberq's M o ral D evelopmenta_l_S_ta_g8S 


Kohlberg (1971) infleenced by Johm Dewey a nd Jean 
Piaget, oostulated cognitive developmental series of stages 
of moral development. According to him the stages follow the 
same order in all the children but the rat^ at which tpe'^ will 
attain mastery of various stages may vary. Also, one cannot 
teach a hignor stage the chile' is r-ac’y for, but when the 
child IS ready, one help stimulate him to move to the next 
higher stage. Kohlberg believes that we should stlroulnto 


children to move to higher moral stages, arguing that this is 
conaututional, philosophically justified, and socially useful 
(Kohlberg and Tuxlel,1971). 'Mle it is recognized that various 
cultures may carry out moral values in different way, their 
Ultimate values are usually considered to be similar. The 
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school should, therefore, aim at helpiriq children to move from 
lower morn.1 orien lie lion to hiyiior. Koulberg's Noral stages 
include the rrogresc of t!ve chil'i fro i pre-convontional level 
where the child is rosponsDvo Lc culiurol rules because of 
fear of punishment through cor.von Lional level whoro the 
attitude Si that of 'conformity to social carder perceived 
as valuable in its o'vn rujiit to tho noct-convontional, autonomous 
stage where the moral values and princioles have validity apart 
from authority. 

Value->(plarifi cation 

Coined by Ratiis, Hariiin and Simon (1966) 'Value-clarifi¬ 
cation' strategy is on otiomi’t at o)C‘\lnining the process of 
acquisition of value by children. This approach has implications 
for teachers for fscili\^atino anu structuring t hi' value¬ 
learning situations, laths ajid his associates believe that a 
value must be frooly choson. ouch choice implies bhot alter¬ 
natives must be explored, froodom of fiioice provided, and the 
learner permitted to live with his choices. According to 
Raths many youngsters do not know clearly what thoir Vriluos aro, 

and they may bo confused .in this regard. As cO result some 
students may become apathetic, frustrated, vacillating, or 

in other ways unable to function successfully. 

The teacher, following this approach may adopt one or 
more of the several ways to help tho pupil clarify his values. 
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The primary aim is to get him examine alternatives to project 
the consequences of the position he takes, and to decide how he 
feels about a given issue. He m?y then be encouraged to act in 
terms of his chosen values. One such technique is "informal 
encounter with pupils", A teacher following this strategy 
may raise a passing question to,a pupil's expressed feelings 
about something. For example, if a student, at the verge of 
deciding his future courses of study expresses a desire to 
study Fine Arts, the teacher may help him consider \\ o\n strongly, 
he feels that way, whether he knows about other possibilities, and 
what reasons he has for his decision, ani so on. This will 
stimulate the student to think through his decisions before he 
implements them. 


Some other strategies such as use of anecdotes to represent 
certain values to elicit pupil's reactions, 'value-sheets' 
asking students to arrange values in a hierarchy^ role-playing 
to explore the extent of identification one feels with character 
or idea etc. can be useful in this regard. 


The use of value-clarification techniques demands a 
|ii>.ychologicallY safe classroom in which children feel free to 
hold values that may be different from those of tther children 
or of the teacher. Rocjgis- Cllent-eentred approach which 


advocates genuine rosnect for the nuni i 

-L cne pupil and his views seems 

useful as an implementation strateav i x 

rategy, phe classroom atmosphere, 

IS non-threatening and trust is built nn k 

puiit-up between teacher and 



child. The strong teacher will not feel threatened in face of 
disagreement and will at the same time be tolerant and non- 
coercive. 


Fraenke l* s^ Value- Developino Strategy 

Jack R. Fraenkel (1969) used an approach that is both 

similar to and different from Raths. Fraenkel concentrates 

on the question what values do we want in our students and 

how can they be developed. He believes, since values are 

learned, schools should be concerned with how they are learned- 

accidentally or planned. Accordingly, in teaching values, 

it becomes neces^'ary to define more accu^atol^ what is meant 

and how an accepted value might be seen in acrual behaviour. 

For example, a given value (dignity and worth of others (Fraenkel 
1969) may be manifested a? follows s 

'Waits' until others have finishec speaking before 
speaking himself (docs not interruuc ut’nars;, and 

'Hneourages' everyone els'-' ir' r liscussion to offer 
his opinion (does not monopolize the corersation), etc. 

In 'Value-developing strategy' pertain instructional 
objectives are used to present an anecdo'e for the children's 
concideration. The character in the stuf/ is made as 'real' 
as possible, so that children cr?n "identfy" with himj he faces 
two or more conflicting alternatives, anc -he students are asked 
to state alternatives open to him, suggeg possible things 
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that cpuld happen to him, state what they would do if they were 
in place of that character, and hov/ tney would fool about it. 

Pupils are not only asked to analyze alternatives, hut to predict 
consequences and examine feelings. By trying to empathize with 
the character in the story, Fj^anekal believes, the student will 
experience affect resulting in tangioJe outcomes, In this approach 
as in Baths, the teacher does not suagest alternatives but 
encourages the child to think of alternativos. 


Bole-R eversa l 


Techniques given above are all related either to discovering 
one's 'values' or learning and acquiring values by getting children 
think about what they believe, why they believe it and what the 
consequences of such beliefs might be. It is also intended to 
get children express their feelings. Role-playing and role- 

reversal are some of the direct attempts at providing emotional 
experiences and understandings. 


;iole-revors,l consists of nskin- c omeono to play tho role 
of another person whose views are dissimilnr to his own. The 
learner is, thereby, involved in a more realistic situation 
than Simple discussion. He is able to get the feel of how he 
and others are behaving and why they behave in those ways. The 
Situation may be contrived or it may develop informally. For 
-ample, for giving the child an understancing of how a child 

" “ ^ child with limited financial 
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resources at hone feolSytne toachor may evolve certain themes 
concentrating around such children rond ask children without 
such limitations to take- on their roles nnd interact ; Children 
will then learn values like dignity of individuals in their own 
right, non-discrimination etc, creative teacher can deal 
with many attitudes and prejudices in a meaningful manner, 
involving children not merely at intellectual level but also 
tapping their emotional resourcos. 

To conclude ; Tho lopsided curricula in Dur schools, neglecting 
the affective component of pupil's deve!,opment do not serve the 
required needs of an individually and socialIv geared educational 
programme. Affective outcomes nf educeti:n are not only an end 
in themselves but also serve as motivatioral means to classroom 
learning and to tap the human potential? -"hereby aiding in its 
nurturance by using carefully chosen affective reinforcement 
contingencies, Litorat'ire in affective domain covering at least 
a century by now is ci^nleto with theoretic lly sound and 
empirically valid strategies and procedurfS for infusing a spirit 
of learning and discovery of self, and o striving to real]ze 
one's inherent cognitive and affective p'tential. It remains, 
however, for the school and the teacher c imbibe the basic 
uotiurjins regarding the affective domain i' their teaching ai>d 

curricuja. 
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TITLE OF.PA.PE B : DEVELOPINf NATIONAL IDENTITY IN 

INDIAN CHILDREN 


Amar Kumar Singh^ 


; S trenjith 
Pluralis m in India 

Human civilization has been ^-jroadened and enriched 
by cross-fertilization of ideas. Openness to new 
innovations, irrespective of their origins has been the 
secret of progress and developmentj insularity has been 
deadening. The progress of science has been importantly 
influenced because of its being hybrid. Improvements in 
plants and animals as well as in societies and cultures 
are influenced by the interaction of dissimilar and 
heterogeneous elements. 

India is a plural society. It has produced a 
unique synthetic mosaic culture, drawing from Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity, Sikhism and modern western civili¬ 
zation, Thus, the Indian psyche is shaped by the Buddha 
and Christ, Shankara and Satre, Shakespeare, Kalidas 
and Galib, and ^ryabhatt and Einstein. It has the proud 


Dr, Amar Kumar Singh is Professor and Head, Department cf 
Psychology, Ranchi University, Ranchi, He is an eminent 
Scholar and a Psychologist of repute. 
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inheritance of Buddhist Ajanta altd Eihra, magnificent Hindu 
temples of south India^, Taj ?wahal and Redfort of the Muslim 

period and the scientific and technological advancements of 
contemporary western civilization. The interaction of the 
ancient,Hindu, medieval Muslim and the modern western civilizatioi 
have produced deeply humane persons like Gandhi and Nehru, 
Vivekanand and Aurbindo and Tagore and Iqbal. Many tears have 
been shed on the spiritual distress, unhappiness and emotional 
rootlessness of the marginal man, whose arms are woak because 
his mind is divided, whose hands are powerless because his soul 
is in turmoil. Nehru considered himself to be a queer mixture 
of the East and the West, out of place everywhere, at home 
nowhere. The marginal man is ; 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born 
with nowhere yet io rest his head. 


Despite the spiritual stress and strain on the individual, 
or perhaps because of it. the marginal man is also the harbinger 
_y hetic and more advanced civilization. As Park(1920) had 
-Qsested long time ago, nt is in the mind of the marginal man 

tsibly going on". Many Indian intellectuals h + k 

«-LJ.ectuals have not been 
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assimilation and synthesis- op Western and Indian values. 

Though critical of certain inadequacies and perversities of 
the Indian society, and though respectfully admiring the 
marvels of Viestern science and liberal humanism, the Indian 
intellectual did not abandon their Indianness, Gandhi reflects 
this sentiment emphaticallys 'I Vi/ant the culture of all lands 
to be blown about the house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to live in other people's houses as an interloper, a 
beggar or a slave". Vivekanand, in a more mundane and earthly 
but delightfully witty manner, described the essentials of 
a good food : a Muslim dish cooked in a Hindu kitchen and 
served in the European style. Cultural marginality is not a 
curse, but indeed is a blessing (A.K, Singh,1963,p,34), 

• 2» Plur alism in_ ,Indi^a_ Sq^ci al , S tpatif icati on 

The main factors -f Indian social stratification 
associated with the intergroup relation and social tension, 
are religion, language, caste and tribe, income and sex. 

The Hindus (84.54^), the Muslims (11.35^0» the 
Christians (2.43?^) and the Sikhs {1,97?0 constitute 
the main religious groups in India (^able 1). The 
overall figures of the religious groups in India conceal 
several important points. Firstly, despite the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the Hindus in the country as a whole, 
they are out numbered by the Muslims in Jammu and Kashmir 
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(64*19^0, by the Sikhs in the JUnjab (60.17^) and by the 
Christians in Nagaland (80.1 V/'o) and Mizoram (83.80^) significant! 
title‘anti-Indian separatist movements have emerged in these states 
with sensitive international borders. Secondly, though the 
Muslims constitute a small minority (11.35%) of the total 
Indian population in terms of absolute numbers, they make India 
one of the four largest Muslim countries of the world alongwith 
Indonesia, Bangladesh and Pakistan, and, interestingly, the 
Indian Muslim population is larger than that of Pakistan. The 
percentages of Muslims in several tovms are much higher than 
their national average. (Mujli_mJn^,1983,1, 64-65). In 37 
cities, scattered in different parts of the country, the Muslims 
constitute more than 20% of the local population. 

Language 


Linguistic identity has been another important factor 
creating intergroup conflicts in India. Of the fourteen major 
Table 1 


P-S g . ulaii 9Jlj;fl_In.^a„ by^Reliq jo_n^ 

Number (MnX"”^”” 


Buddhists 

Christians 

Hindus 

Jains 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

Others 


4.7 
16.2 

549,8 

3.2 

75.5 

13.1 

2.8 


* Excluding Assam 

:Census of India (l981) 


Percenipge 

JOistribution 

0.7 
2.4 
82,6 
0.5 
1 1 .4 
2.0 
0.4 
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languages, Hindi, of course, is spoken by a clear vast majority 
of 162,6 millions but other languages are also spoken by very 
large populations, such as Bengali (44,8Mn), Telgu Mn), 

Marathi (42,3 Mn), Tamil (32,7 Mn), Urdu (28.6 Mn), Gujarati 
(25,9 Mn), Malayalam (21,9 Mn), Kan-nada (21.7 Mn), Oriya (19.9 Mn) 
and Punjabi (16.4 Mn) (Table 2). 
past e an d Tri.bG 

The scheduled castes (SC) and the scheduled tribes (ST) 
constitute 23,5?^ of the total Indian population (Table 3), They 
are the most backward social groups in India with high incidence 
of illiteracy (Table 4) and poverty (Table 5). 

In,come. 

The pervasive poverty in India is indicated by its low 
cut-off point of poverty-line which is rupees 107 and rupees 
122 per capita oermonth in rural and urban areas respectively. 
Despite this low level of poverty line,37.40% of the total 
Indian population was living below it in 1903-84. Majority of 
scheduled castes (51%) and the scheduled tribes (57%) lived 
below the poverty line, (Table 5, P.3ingh,1936). The distressing 
poverty is embittered by inhumane social injustice. Top. 10% 
of the rural household possessed 51% of the assets in 1971 
(Bandyopadhyay D,1905). A decade ago, in 1961, the percentage 
was also similar (51.4%) (Table 6). Top 30% of the population 
in rural India accountod for 52% of consumer expenditure in 
1977-78, compared with 15% for the bottom 30%. This situation 
has not changed much since 1965-66 (Table 7), 
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Table 2 

Princip al Languages,, Sm ksJljJilU 


Language 


Assamese 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Malayalam 


Persons 

speaking 

(Mn) 

Language 

Persons 
speaking 
' (Mn) 

9.0 

Marathi 

42,3 

44.8 

Oriya 

19.9 

25.9 

Punjabi 

16,4 

162,6 

Sindhi 

1.7 

21.7 

Tamil 

32.7 

2.4 

Telgu 

44.0 

21.9 

Urdu 

28.6 


Source ! Tata Services Limited (1986). Department of Econoraics 
and Statistics, Bombay House Bombay, Stat ist ical 
Outline of India (1986-87). Bombay! The Press, 


Table 3 

Scheduled Caste (SC) and T r ibe (ST ) 
Population in India fl98l) 


SC 


Total Population 
10^,754,623 


% Total Population 

nnh, lyv -1-1- 

15,75 


ST 

Total SC/ST 


51 ,628,638 


156,383,261 


7,76 

23,51 


'O. 


General Total 
Population 


665,287,849 


: Census of India (1981) 
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Table 4 




Total 

Ala 1 e 

Female 

Sjsilgduijgd 

Total 

21.38 

31.12 

1 0.93 


Rural 

18.48 

27.91 

8.45 


Urban 

36.60 

47.54 

24,34 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

Total 

16.35 

24,52 

S.04 

Rural 

14.92 

22.94 

6,81 


Urban 

37.93 

47.60 

27.32 

fiener^i^ 

Total 

36,23 

46.89 

24.82 

PoaU.la,tiQ.n 

Rural 

29.65 

40.79 

17,96 


Urban 

57.40 

65.83 

47,82 

aiffliili t ill* IMW » tl»l-li.l' MUin 


Spur.QeJ iiGnBl§„.PX iji^dij, (1981) 


Table ‘i 

IflPiPJk'lSL?- ilLJi?Js^qPi. B e 1 pw„,the. Poy^M. klpe 




Scheduled 

Caste 

Scheduled 

_.^TrXb^e__ 

Rest 

■ • All 

Rural 

1 977-78 

64,40 

72.43 

45.43 

51,20 

1983-84 

53,30 

58,40 

35.1 0 

40,40 

Urban 

1977-78 

54,27 

52.59 

36.11 

38.20 


1983—84 

40,40 

39.90 

27,1 0 

28.1 0 


1977-73 

63.14 

71 .43 

43,07 

48.30 

Combined 

4 983-84 

50.92 

57.15 

32.62 

37.40 


: P.Singh (1986). T rends in Poverty . Paper presented 
at the Seminar on Exploring India's Devolopment ; 
Perspectives for the Year 2000, Indian Association 
of Social Science Institution, New Delhi,May 20-22, 
1986, 
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Table 6 




Distribution 

of Assets in 

IhiUWJM-Wi, • 

Jil al India 

-TTT— »■ — ■.Iiiim tirmti—-r- «> H • 


Category of 

Households 

1961 

1 971 

Lowest 

10?^ 

/ - 

0,1 

0.1 

Lowest 

30^:^ 

2'5 

V 

2.0 

Top 

30% 

79,0 

81 .9 

Top 

10% 

51 .4 

51.0 


s Bandyopadhyay, D. (1985), An evaluation of policies 
and progranimes for alleviation of rural poverty in 
India. In Rizv'yanul p985) ed,)* Strategies for 

Bangkok : 

International Labour Organisation, 104. Based on 
Sixth Five Year Plan. 


Table 7 


Distribution 

of the 

. India 



Expenditure 

in .Rural 

Category 


1965/66 

1970/71 

1 972/73 

1977/78 

1. Bottom 

1 

30% 

15.1 

15.4 

15.4 

15,0 

2, Middle 

40% 

34.3 

35.1 

33,7 

33.1 

3, Top 

3C% 

50.6 

49.5 

50.9 

51.9 

All estimates ax© at 1 977- 

-78 prices. 




' pouSK'^^nf,’ °-(’985). An evaluation of 

Strategies fL alleviating n 

(P* 104T.~Bangkok TTnternfttn^t^^h^ 
Organisation. Based on SiSth nve^y^ar^Man! 
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Se^L. 

Sex prejudice and discrii'Unation is now emGrgfinQ as an 

important factor of social tension in the Indian society because 

of the growing political consciousness in women. There are 

numerous evidences of low status of women in the Indian society. 

The life expectancy of women (51,8 years) is lower than that 

of men (52.2'’Years). The literacy rate for women (24.88) is 

lower than that for men (26,74). The sex-ratio is adverse to 

women s 935 women to 1,000 men. The female infant mortality 

(131) is higher than that of male (123), Female children are 

discriminated ag<ain3t in healtli and nutrition (Khan,1 985; 

Reddy,1986). Preference for son is shockingly confirmed by the 
fact that almost all women, irrespective of social class and 

educational levels, opted for abortion of a female foetus 
(Jayaswal, 1 987). In a survey of 8,000 pregnant women, all 
except one, opted for abortion with the knowledge that they 
had conceived a female child. Singh (1980) had found that 
sex-prejudice was strong'^r than religious, cas + e and class 
prejudices. This was irrespective of religion, caste, ethnicity, 
rural-urban residence and education. The growing incidence cf 
dowry deaths is another evidence of sex prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination. 

The very factors which have given strength, variety and 
richness to the Indian society have also been its weakness. 

t 

Distressingly, the intergroup relations are getting increasingly- 
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embittered and violence is increasing dangerously in a spiral. 

The number of communal incidents, persons killed and injured 
during 1954 to 1985 are (Table 8, Rajgopal,1987) indicators of 
a continuing social disharmony. The number of incidents and 
persons injured have been increasing steadily since 1976, The 
disturbing recent violence in Punjab is still to be fully 
documented. The atrocities towards scheduled castes and tribes 
have also been increasing (Table 9). The recent incidence of 
rural caste massacres are, like Naxalism, inriicators of deeply 
disturbed socio-economic arrangements. Almost all over the 
country, the intergroup relations are strained, resulting in 
violent conflicts based on religion, caste, ethnicity, poverty 
and sex. The country is virtually sitting on a volcano. Almost 
all ethnic groups are Interlocked in hitter and violent conflicts! 
the rich and the poor in all parts of the country, the Hindus and 
Muslims in several parts, the Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab, 

the tribals and non-tribals in Bihar, and the Christians and non- 
Christians in Kerala. 


Despite India’s deep and unshaking commitment 


^ ---- 

ecularism and intergroup tolerance, these ideas have remained 
Elusive and distant, though, all polxtical parties in India 
have repeatedly confirmed therr coranitment to the Ideals of 
national integration, the debate on it in the Parliament had ' 
to be adjourned because of lack of quorum ( The Times 

29.4.1981). The gravity of the situation is being increasingly 
realised because as a. K. Singh (1985a ) has 
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Table 9 


Atrs.c.iti.gs^.aiiQsl 


Year 

Scheduled Castes 

Scheduled Tribes 

WM>t nTW HNnrir^^ 1* WW *l i^ih'mi m dU*i«u - 

1967 

2339 

-I*--*?-*"™ «1 tail ^ 1 -m Vvafl'W 

843 

1968 

2241 

871 

1969 

2253 

900 

1970 

2701 

1075 

1971 

3136 

1119 

1979 

13975 

2134 

1980 

13866 

1578 

1881 

14308 

3340 

Source : 

****'■ “*^*'*^'*’*'****'’^****»**>»rf»M*wiJU^»*T(«e* 

(i) Data for 1967-1971 



--.wvu v,a.Lai'icui duu u. venugopai, n 977 ) 
Public order', m S.C. Dube ed., 

New Delhi, 

(ii) Data for 1979-1981 

Ste^^ i:cheduleJ 

Miels'tr! New Delhi 

India! ^ ^ Affairs, Government cf 
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suggested ; 

Indeed, a great deal is at stake, nothing less 

than the future of the Indian polity and society. 

The situation cannot bo allowed to drift dangerously, 

The nation demands an effective intervention before 

we reach the end of the precipice. National 

integration, inspired by secularism, is an essential 

pre-condition for socio-economic development of the 

country. Commitment to secularism is not merely 

because of political considerations. Secularism 

is more than a political concept^ it is the essence of 

civilized living. Abandoning secuJarism means 
ah^'vidotament of civilisation itself, (p,3). 

t 

II 

There have been two broad explanations of social tension 
and intergroup conflicts in India and elsewheres The psycho¬ 
logical and socio-economic. The psychologists have tried to 
explain social tensions and conflicts by attitudinal and 
personality variables, "There is a blind-spot on non-psychological 
factors affecting psychological aspects of social tension 
(A,K,Singh,1 986, p,l91) 
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^he importance of non-osychological factors in the 
formation of minority group identities, their 
group-image, their attiti'des to other social 
groups, and their socio-political behaviour, are 
too obvious and visible to escape the attention of 
any intelligent and informed person, except some 
psychologists, who, obsessed with professional 
narcissism, insist on psychological explanations 
alone for all psychological variables (A.K,Singh, 
1986, p.191). 


Psychology has used porsonslity as an explanation of 
prejudice and discrimination beginning with the famous work 
'Iha^Aa t hor itar i^P^s.qnjJjJj' (Adorno et al,1950). The 
argument can be summarised as follows ; 


Prejudice is rooted in personality, which is authoritarian in 
nature, which, in turn, is produced by authoritarian child- 
rearing practices, which are more prevalent in low SES groups. 
There is a vicious seif-perpetuating circle, the main connecting 

being low SES,authoritarian socialization, authoritarian 

personality and prejudice. The socio-economic and political 

vested interests of the eli+pn. x, 

lite. and the dominant groups, their 

exploitation and oppression of the soci^Hv h- x 

ocially disadvantaged 

groups, and the degree of political consciousness i„ the 

deprived groups are some of the important contributory factors 
xo Social tension in India ? 

psvchm • + / escaped the notice of the 

y legists (A.K.Singh,1985-86, p.194)^ 
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The other explanation of intergroup conclict has been 
the socio-economic factors. Relative deprivation has been 
suggested as a factor conducive to intergroup tension (Naqvi, 
1982? Tripathy Srivas tava, V ;r80), The rise in aspirations 
as well as political consciousness in the socially disadvantaged, 
groups are likely to intensify the fooling of relative 
deprivation. 

A.K* Singh (in press) has reviewed the literature on 
"Interqrou p rela tio ns „ansjocia]..„tensi_ons in India ’’ and has 
argued that the intergroup tensions in India are being 
increasingly explained more by socio-economic factors and less 
by religious factors. The importance of economic equality, 
demand for social justice, an assertion for political rights 
have been underlined by several authors (Ahmad,1983", Dhanaqare, 

1 983; Engineer, 1 984; Thaper et ni.,198l), 

K.L.Sharma (1979) has emphasised this point ; 

The people were killed or persecuted not because 

they were Harijans and the actions of the landlords 

wore not just 'atrocities’. Thd issues behind these 

’ happenings were struggles for minimum wages, the 

occupancy right of the share-croppers, and a 
challenge to the absolute feudal power of the 

landlords. Therefore, such atrocities could be 

against the non-Harijan proletariat as well as those 

belonging to the non-scheduled cashes, the 

backward castes, the intermediate castes and even 

the upper caste proletariat (p.24). 
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III 


Defi n inq Indian Nat i onal Identit y 

♦ * 

^• I ndian Matipnal Identity ; its components 

Concerned with tho increasing assertiveness of 
ethnic divides and cleaveages in the Indian society, a consensus 
of public opinion is building up about the necessity of 
inculcating and developing an Indian National Identity which 
will claim the first loyalty of the Indians and will subsume 
other ethnic identities* The Indian national identity need 
not, and does not, class with ethnic identities, it is not an 
either-or question. Each individual has a psyfchic hierarchv 
of loyalties and, therefore, for national stability, security 
and development, it is important that the national identity is 
stronger than obher sub-national identities. 


ihe Indian national identity, 


- f f ty, nas zo oe 

build on the commonness of sU Indians. Therefore, 

religion, caste, ethnicity, language and culture do not 
provide the basis for the commonness. The political Ideology 
does not also provide a basis because India has opted for a 
ixberal democratic and mixed ecchomic system. Though; the 
congress, .an its acceptance of soclallstlc-cum-capltaUetic 

VS terns, has a majority in the Indian Parliament, the important 

states of Kerala and IVest Bengal are ruled i 

y ruled by Communist 

Party (Marxists), Some other states 

are also ruled by regional 
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political parties, but they do not have any distinct political 
idealogy. The components of the Indian-national identity must 
be acceptable to all Indians. 

In the Hindu philosophy God has been described as 
nati-nat, or "not this". Similarly, Indianness is not 
religion or ethnicity, not culture or language, and not one 
political philosophy. 

By eliminating all the possible bonds of human groups, the 
Constitution of India emerges as the only common bas5vS of 
Indianness and Indian National Identity. The Constitution of 
India reflects the cherished political, economic and social 
values of the Indian civilisation. The Indian Constitution is 
as much a civilisationnl document as it is a political one, The 
socio-economic and political ideals and goals of the Nation are 
incorporated in the fundamental rights and duties and the 
directive principles. The most important of these are listed 
in Table 10, 

3*2. lhe_Qe f ijT^t^^^ 

The Indian N?ational Identity (INI) can be 
operationally defined as acceptance of and commitment to 1 
the social, economic and political values enshrined 
in the Constitution of India. 
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IV 

Developing Indian Mationa1 Identi ty 

^^ • Social isation of Eth nic Id enti ties 

In India, as elsewhere in the world, the ethnic 
identities begin to emerge very early in childhood and 
crystallise by early adolescence. Several Indian studies 
on the development of religious and caste identities have 
confirmed this. (Jabbi, 1981? 1982? Khan,1979? Prasad, 1973 . 
1976? Sharma,l986? 


Table 1 0 


tv Test./ .INJ 

HfiiS I FR = Fundamental Rights, 

FD = Fundamental Duties 
DP = Directive Principles 


Re ference 
The Constitution 
2l.Indi^ ___ 

FR 29 

30 (i) 

FD 51 A (e) 

if) 

DP 41 

44 

45 

46 


Themes 

S.ocXa l'”~'’' — 

conserve distinct lanquabe, 
script or culture. ^ ^ 

f"'* religious 

educotional LftitStims!"'^ administer 

derogatory to the 

0 ? ^omp^srte Sits:: 

Right to education. 

Uniform civil code for -ii i r.-! +•; 

Free and compulsMy . 

Promotion of eduri + ir>n years 

interests of Sc/ST economic 

_ weaker sections. 



_ eo „ 

'R^erence 

The Constitution 

Themes 


^cqn^omi^^ 

FR 16 

FquaUty of opportunity in matters of 
public employment. 

24 

Prohibition of child labour 

DP 2 

To minimise the ineciuallties in income, 
eliminate inequalities in status, 
facilities and opportunities, not only 
amongst individuals but also amongst 
groups , 

39 

To secure adequate moans of livelihood 
for all citizens, equitable distribution 
of materical resources, elimination 
of conco'^ tration of v;ea 1th,equal oay 
for equal work for both sexes, 
protection of health. 

41, 

Rif'ht to woricj public assistance to 
unemployed, sick and disabled. 

42 

Just and humane conditions of work; 
maternity roliof. 

43 

Provision for living wages, conditions 
for 'vork ensuring a decent standard of 
life. 

47 

Raising the nutritional and health 
status'and standard of life. 

48A 

Protection and improvenent of environment, 
forest and wild life. 

. _ ■ ■ ■ m • -F,. U«r Ufc V, 

1 ti ' 

' r 
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Refer enc e , 

The Constitution 
of India 


FR 19 

FFD 51A 


DF 38(1) 


51a 


Themes 


Po litical 

Freedom of speech, to assemble 
peacefully v/ithout arms, to form 
association. 

To abide by the constitution, and 
r'^spect ideals and Institutions, 
the natiorfiflag and the national 
anthem. 

To uphold and protect the sovereigntVj 
unity and integrity of India . 

State shall promote a social order 
in which social, economic and 
political justice shall '* all 

institutions of national life. 

Promotion of international peace 
and security,' encouragement of 
settlement of disputes by arbitration, 


Sharma and Anandlaxmi, 1981| Singh, 1981; 1985a, b, 1986; 

1987; Tewari and Misra,l980, ,985; Vyas,l973). The religious 
Identities (Table 11) and prejudices (Table 12) of Hindu, 
Huslim, Christian and Sikh children become fully-blown by 
the age of 8-9 years, (Figure 1). The religious identity and 
prejudice against other religions develops with ignorance 
about other religious groups (Table 13). 

The children are, therefore, the most important target 
group for the development of Indian National Identity, There 
is a positive correlation between the prejudices of the 
parents and their children. (Hassan 1983). Pioinly speaking. 
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the development of Indian National Identity will involve a 
massive brain-washing campaign of the children and their parents, 
with audio-visual materials using the mass-media, because of 
the wide-spread illiteracy in the country, 

4.2. Indian Institute f or Nc jtion al . I ntegration 

Despite the realisation of the importance of developing 
Indian National Identity, there is little planned scientific 
intervention. The religious, ethnic and caste identities develop 
bec§use of persistent influences of the family, the priest, and 
the cultural tradition. The influences for inculcating national 
identity are much weaker. The reminders of the common Indianness 
during the occasions of the Republic and Independence days are 
just not enough. The problem is so urgent, the task so complex 
and massive that only an independent Indian Institute of Nation?'' 
Integration (IINI), with branches in each State can do justice 

Table 

Development of Religious Idc.n tity:. PGrcenta.cie, of, p^sps, 
!f{hio2.RreXerxGd„ilo^t„Ah^^ 0wn .Group 


Irade 

»• * M'T.Ar *+*i»»W*f’* 

Nursery 


^'^iii/fv' ■ 

' v/vi ■ 

VII/VIII 

IX/X 

Total 

|\ge in 
^ aps,. 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 

1 0-11 

1 2-1 3 

1 4-1 5 



w .. • *« 

» — ----- 

- 

Mir*- K H. 

.riniiMi»l «. ito Ml 


Hindu 

85,18 

70,53 

84.18 

81.02 

85,85 

85.68 

82,07 

'tusiim 

74,36 

93.01 

95.50 

98.33 

96.84 

91 .67 

91 .62 

Sikh 

63.87 

88.68 

97.84 

93.17 

97.67 

95.84 

89.51 

Ehristian 

88,01 

96.50 

IW M .,>■<* *• * 1 J*— • •• '• 

98.67 

95.51 

94.84 

97,17 

94.95 


In' eac"h relfgTo'us gro*up,wrEh 20'caSGrin each sample cell. 
! Singh, A.K, (1985). From sectarian loyalties to the human 
identity, Future .14.23. 
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Table 12 

Deyelopment ^rcenMse_ol_cas^es_j^ 


P r eference for the Target Grp_up_.p.f . 


Grade 

Age in 

-Jifs 

Nursery 

4-5 

I/II 

6-7 

III/IV 

8-9 

V/VI 

10-11 

VII/VIII 

12-13 

IX/X 

14-1 5 

^wr iHHMmmuiamstm i 

— "nofciVl 

Total 

-< iiTiTc 11 — 

lindu 

20.81 

71 .93 

77.09 

80.09 

80.59 

83.75 

69,04 

Ivius 1 im 

62.60 

85.91 

84.42 

89.24 

80.59 

87.41 

81.70 

Sikh 

56.11 

70,1 0 

86.75 

84.42 

92.07 

79.59 

73.17 

Christian 

63.1 0 

54.61 

66,43 

72.59 

63.94 

67.43 

64.68 

N = 120 in 

each religious group 

1, wi fch 

20 cases 

in each sample cell 

• 


^-lir.ce : Singh, A.K.(1 985), from sectarian loyalties to the 
human identity. Future , 1_4 «24. 

Figure 1 

P attern of Development of E t hnocentar is m_and Preju dice 


100 - 


Ethnocentrism 


1 00 



20 


20 


n 


4-5 


6-7 


9-9 1 0-11 


oO 


1 2—1 3 


14-15 


: Singh, Amar Kumar (1 985) .^From^sectari nn i 

human identity: Where do "to the 

14,00.21-25. children come In Future,Spring 





Table 13 

Religi o us Inform ation Group 14-15 jjs^T 5 ; 

Percentage, of Corr ect Re spondlgjrte^ 


Sample Group 

N 

Hindu 

120 

Muslim 

120 

Sikh 

120 

Christian 

120 

Hindu 

77 

45 

47 

42 

Muslim 

15 

47 

15 

14 

Sikh 

22 

19 

50 

20 

Christian 

17 

21 

19 

51 


SoU^Q O, ; Singh, A»K.(1985), From sectarian loyalties 
to the human identity. Future, 1^24 


with it. Th^* IINI vdJ 1 be a multi-disciplinary action research 
organisation with the following objectives ; 

(i) Conducting research on Inter-group relations, 

(ii) organising discussions on problems of inter-group 
relations', 

(iii) Publishing journals and other literature to inform 
and educate public opinion. 

(iv) using the mass-media and the educational system to 
promote Indian Fational Identity. 

(v ) Conducting training programmes, particularly for 
children, adolescents and the youth, and 

(vi) advising the government on problems of inter-group 
relations, based on ex’oert studies. 
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-T'-'L’- of PAPFRj PiANY SIDES OF CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION 

^ , I iiiiiii . “ii iT-iT*—^—1 


Rais Ahmed-^ 


If one* thinks doGoly about it, nli good education 
hp,f to bo child centred, end vice versa. In fact, education 
cannot bn c.eiitr<^d on anything else, - noc on the school, not 
on the teacher, not even on the curriculum. The question 
of "child r.onLrcd education" has been raised in the National 
Policy on Education because the quality of education, 
particularly tno quality t'vnilable to tns vast rnaionty ox 
students continues to bo very poor. Schools don't have 
basic facilities, the requisite number of teachers is not 
there and those who are there often neglect their duty. The 
curriculum is also lop-'-sidod. The circumstances are such 
that neither the child nor education itself are the basic 
concern of the system. V/tiotever benefit is derived from 
the syslv.i: Js due to sheer n .• i v,'ork of some students under 
the sUiOf'T vi s i nu ei nart'iil,c, and liMidy jul.clloek of ixthors 
v^hich survives all adversity* The iwtontion of the Policy 
is to improve many facets of education and make relevant 
inputs. In this push, quality will bo the centre piece,hence 
the attention to child centred education. 




♦ Profsssor Rais Ahmad is an intainatim^ly reputed educationist 
inri trhnlir Ho hod been Director, NCERT and Vice Chanoollor 
' orKsstoU University, Srineaar, He is at present Principal 
iLestteator raiR ^Narch Project, New Delhi on efficiency 
ctoeotef enA “ellV of scientific research in the Universities 

r*nd I»I * T s * 
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It is a m?stalcey education j s t' 


1, * J ) 4 A >J-a 

-A I V y L I i ci 


under the best operating conditions it the schools, the 
curriculum has been rather arbitrarily hasoc; on certain 
notions of how much of history, oi goograoliy or niatheraoti cs 
or science a student of a certain class should know. The 
pressure of the disciplines has been there, even tliough 
a few attempts have been made to rrJate w’.u'sL is imparted 
to what the child is intrinsicaJly capable of absorbing 
at a particular stage of mental development. The corres- 
podding methods of teaching and e^camination have also been 
confined to the cognitive sphere, ignoring the pj. foe live 
domain or the humane side of the process colled education. 
The pursuit of cognitive development has lea to over 
reliance on "teaching” or ''lecturing", on more "objective" 
Ways of testing, and really reducing the student to a mere 
roll number in the examination, or one-jn-a-mult.i tude of 
"present sirs" in the class room, rhe discipline oriented, 
"knowledge and understanding" based, impersonal system h.is, 
on the one hand failed to optimise Joarniuc poisonality 
development, and on the other hand, it has '.ed to a 
high drop-out rate of those who, in the 'irst plane, 
entered the system with marginal motivation ^ or found 
the courses Irrelevant, and the teachln: mechanical. Two 
categories of children who suffer the Host are those with 
a non-conformist and creative bent of mind, and those who 
belong to the already deprived sections of our society. 
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The bask •af providing ^hiJd contr-'d odnc^tjon is 
Ihtrei'ore manifold. In o'Viihion to f ’ 1 itios , 

edncr. Hot! f^nvi ropriipni, h..-, laat'o ■ )rfd attractive 

and chworfuJ 5 orud.-'ory .nrl dread -v'dii' jssocioced vji.th 
it hear 1,0 .r-' r mov d.. Bulldingj? ai rJasvroom, apart 
froiA beino clcarij v/elHilahted (?nf' t./j cjf nlcl bo adorned 
with sui cable piebures, coloured -'of,ter . and. charts, cand 
even buntings* Dry as dust lessons, far removed from ttie 
natural interests and curiosities of chiJdren, delivered 


mostly through "teaching'' by either too careless or too 
stern teachers, have to give way to a more carefully 
designed curriculum delivered, in greater measure, by 
play and activity, out-of-class room expiorcation of plant 
and animal life anc. productive activities of various kinds. 
Teachers should not only be competent but also friendly, 
not grouchy and cantankeroiua but tolerant and sympathetic 
It is only the tea-^her who can transform learning from 
n ri'''rli,-mc I ^roe''''^s to an onjoyiinq experience, from a 
passive activity of students to an adventurous enterprise 
of constantly invading the unknown. The effective domain 
can be taken care of not so much by the content of the 
courses as by methods of interaction, it comes less from 
books or talk and more from activity either singly or in 


groups * 
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Another aspect of chi.ld centre^ cduoabio.i js its 
personalized attention., In large classes the indivxduality 

r ' 

of the child is lost and it becomes one in a cro';Vdn 

' ’ I ' I ' 

whereas learning pace and style as VJell as needs are 
personal-. Not only do children have various problems 
at home or in the school but tney come with their own 
private demons which have to be demolished, in the form 
of false values, superstitions and prejudices. Child 
centred education is not meant to always ad]list to the 
child '5 way of thinking and its other limitations of 
horizon, but to lovingly pull it out of those ideas 
and sentiments which would interfere with its optimum 
performance in society. But, to care for and look after 
the individual child, in the context of large classes, has 
to be achieved at all ’cost. 


5 . We thus see that child centred education is not 
something which we can soon to achieve. ' It is a 
desirable goal for which constant struggle wold 

hove to be made. As in most other educational programmes, 

th. ...a.. ,i„. 

.= ».ii.. h.. „ 





TITLE OF ''GDUC'.T'OiJ ^ A\f ACrr/I 




V '} 


ir. 1 


11 
u . 


''ll 


'C I..I- 


r 

f ' 


uii.i; Jucalional 


o.v.,, a''.!'"; 

Qt In'-1 |h: 'tilM ’ 1.0 { 

provo iiLi'Oui I ) youiuf 
pipt f ’.'ll J no! Inn: 'jo 


1.. n,ir'- L rf.ivG?. tne 

/ )0 of proci" ' g’-icj'-Ioi. that vtould 
:.ti"lnn!G of > irloy, Thcroforo^ this 
0! an inlclloctuai one nor of a highly 


c.iCdd^iipo nah'ro 


TIiJS 'vi ll tu'L nia''iurh d.'flerome, as on the whoJt^ 
lucre v/ouJd be papers of high academe and scholastic nature 
also* In comparison this paper may even seem a naive one* 

But the faet remain-- hhr.l those individuals wlio 
I avu made a practical .-^nd permanent mark on the field nf 
oduca'clon lu.u, mu-I a^lJL).l nave, oducational institutions to 
LisL i-lip r ii’vn tlioo„ies an'’ ".incepts* 

As mentioned abovej this paner 'jS based on practical 
ax"eiienci- - of over years ” in the field of eduC''^tion 




-y- 


Shri i.h?>J.Hapur is an internationally reuu’ced Educalionist 
and riduc '. ional Adniinistrator, Ke n; the Director of 
dyan Bh'rati Schuoij New Delh?. 
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Educ ation .an_. ac_bjLyJkty; 

Education is an activity that involves the whole 
body, head, heart and the hand - the word 'hand' is being 
used to represent the other limbs ox' the body also. 


It was not without reason that in Basic Education, 
^Gandhiji made Craft of area "The Base" and exploiration of 
’’Physical Environments”' and "Social Environments" qs 
important inputs. The purpose was bo make education as 
''realistic" in nature, as possible. Refering to tho book 
"Educational Reconstruction" by Dr.Zakir Hussain ~ 1936", 


This concept can be represented by a triangle ~ the 
base of this triangle being the craft of the area, 

f 

PsaPl CoAcre te fthe ^Abs^tr^ct s 


As a matter of fact, one cannet teach anything to 
the child without touching one of "hrsa throe. Put in 
"Educational language", it would :ean helping the child 
to go from the concrete to the '’AbsrriuL" which is the 
accepted concept of education. 


P,erspnal experiences^ 

1 can talk about thi? 
as, soon after my first visit 


subjGC" with some confidence 
to England for higher studies, 



913', 


'.'-'canes arjoy 1 went .spocially to ’’/'/arriha'S tha original 
liomo of '300 Lc EclucaL'on, io unci«-os tnnd l"he concent of the 
'diniiio * 1 t ti.rour-’n , 'ill training com so on Basic 

nuo >tion^ /o v.'ore told to Loach through several ''cr''rtG'' 

S' I asj *'*'! 1 j-j'. 11.1 i ( j 

'M 'otlv.'C ' . r!9'p < , Tt In taros ling and re.alistic 


”lir.iiii , '’c v'orln’p ’’agriculture”, 


I '‘rn 


I 


»* ‘ 


Gan-inlil’s t'nius; 


('uTidh i i .1 j ii;, i 
practiced, shoitl<l ho 
iiiarhmt. Thi . was no I 
was a touch of (jonins 


sted tiiat thf p"oducl cl the ’’crai^'t” 
o.r ,i fiu, lli.y "^r\l could bo sold in the 
a liiore stah'* fnl ox sontiinentfl There 
boh'nd it. 


If vihal IS pic'ciucod In i ho school by the students 
can bo sold in the niario. I Lhon nnny thjiujs become obvious. 


1. T v'ilj give iim.ionsu . d‘i s ' nc I ion to the student 
v.'ho li.'iG mafic I Ik ebject. 

2 . 'Ifj Will contLiiuo 1(1 I-‘y ..nd iiD'-'rove luvlhor 

till' (inall ty of hi '} ‘ , 

3. In this process lio v/iJl, .iubor. -i c’’colly, even 
uncouBciousi/, J e ;rp an u-"o‘uI vocation relevant 
to his village or adjuin1r.-j area. 

In C'Hirse of time, this in turn, '/ii.l mean sLudonts 
slaying back in the area, instead of rur.ning it. a town 
cr_ a city to seek emxloyriient* 
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Mis.-ijat e iaiiaa • 

Mis-unders tending, mis-interpi taUon and irnprooer 
Implementation of this remarkable s^iieme by various 
authorities^ has led to almost abandoniiig it» Its new 
form IS SoU.PA'L - Socnal>/ Useful a.id Productive Work* 
’’Socially Useful" aspect of this scbone is being followed 
•to some extent, even in towns, ano cl vies, but the 
"Productive Part", the most important and well thought out 
component of the scheme, is almost missing. As a result 
of this, young persons from villages are converging to 
cities for jobs. This fundamental mistake has resulted in 
formation of unhygienic "Basties’’ or "Slums" around towns 
and cities, which present continuous and never ending social 
and even political problem. 

Public Schools - point o-’' vlgw; 

Long time aco a team of lliTf'-e \ oibuus, including 
G. Ramachandian, of Gandhi gram, a well knuwii authority on 
"Basic Education" was sent to 'Public' or * Ir dependen t* 
Sctiools throughout India, for purauading t'lem to 
introduce "Basic Education" in their schoa.s„ As a memher 
of the team, it was possible for me to ge: an insight 
into the thinking of the "Public Schor'J' authorities, vis* 
a~*vis the coiicept of "Basic Education’ , 
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thorn, lb WdS enough bo >rc viho vorid's tyhes 
^ act-tv'ivj.- , -iiguJ tIv/ knt'Vi/n oc, "llcjitj for sbudfncse 

'oyon, "n \i nothing vvns regui'od to ,--e c’ono* But li the' 
.ciiooi authoj ,1 lo':^ had become fi'ily conscio'^s of the reel 
•-.MC'oit oF "ir-.s 10 hducntion, that lo^ POTENTIAL OL THE. 
hiODlICT Orioi: soig JM the OPEU hamlet and had ancouiacjad 
.Indent to j-'iisno ihe acbivLby ev-n a[tcr school hours, 

I. r oouHj boroino a vocation or a OinoFp jnon oF sLudents, 

I 

P e r s 0 n a 1 E )g') e r i e n c e ^ 


Piorn personal '/in.-L’i one;, L I'tuov " o "mO omoa in 


'viiich thj s li.-is haopenod in a n.oiit.r 


uL/l LC School, 


One i ripjoi i.einb tcuiiireiin.ri 1: H the rotnoepd t1 on oi 
the hidden taJrnx in the ntudenb by the authori tioc;; 
dno+O'^"' to go out of the way lo lgIc'a rules of pioinoiinn 
CO the next class so that more i ’ubina the school may 
not kill th^' taleni 0 To emphociac IL point, it iiiay not 
ho out or P-I V ce to murdnu-i l'h'r,--'H fijut <‘r'Tpii < nf at 
vMblio'it moubloniir' names. 




t' /onnn ludv, cieeoty 1 uto-otcfl in ‘'Rabih’' as a 
ways and means of pursuhag it bo the 


pr-' cessii .no i level, Slmo was 
country oy the sale or her '* 


abl^' bo .tudy In a foreicjn 
Batik and acquire a 
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a full degree in 'Arb'. A: the Mon'ent, she is a regular 
teacher of Art in a good school. 

In an other case, lack o[ incerost and eff iciency 
in Mathenabics was nob allowed oo coi^'e in the way of a 
student. He was allowed to pursue h-i s hobby in school 
and encouraged to follow ut un, ab hr ,,o also. Now he is 
a Vyforld famous personality on Ins truirr ntal Mu pic » 


Allowed to break the bondage of routine of school 
rules, another person is today ’’V/orld recognised” authority 
In ''Graphics". Yet another person is a professional Dancer, 

Nothing, very unjjsualJ 

This ia not very unusual* It has been happening 
all over the worJd in many eriiica 1 1 onal ins hi tuti ons , What 
is being emphasised is ihe ronsciu , on ihe part oP 

educational authorities bo recoginso relent and go out of 

the way to encourage it even at tue uosr ol brealciiUj iiuiTnal 
routine of the school. 


Sbudf^rits cannoh ho, and should not be 'FITTED' 
into a rigid iron Prame of the school ’ TIMF-TABLE' , 

If we collect, say 15 years boys or gir-ls, and 
observe them, they will not be of the -ame 'height', 
'weight', 'looks' and 'intelligence'. :.t the same wav 
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their ir'.^'re-b ''Hi diiier, 
^nu. of oduc'bion sr.ijuiri ho 
( ourage and con^j 'ence vti'ch 
. bhf.‘ j" ' ' imJ ' , - 


rhore'-orey ona of tha bar' c 
+n nj'oduco men and women of 
Hno'vir’ al' Cctlent' boool'aj 


I' orn coi'' bJ noMOb ly s 

L 4,-sJ. » I k W •< 

[u oi‘ of my visiLs to roi'en.n coun br i es, tor 
'’le''rniiirj bo Jearn conblnnonoly from otnors experience'*, 

I visited a srhool where students were asked to go 
through Art il Craft and other similne activities for three 
to lour weeks, before they were al iowerl bo enter the 
routine ciCcidei.iic class. Then tho rmphasis on such activLt 
was continuous throughout the school catjer. The Head 
of tho i us 1 1 tu ti oti, stated that this pi’actice had helood 
many a stvident to bcooiuo butt'^T' nnd ^VviuUut-a In 

the school. 

In dij otlu'i sriKiol a big haii was available to 
oiuHoiiub <^ariy out any o->. Li’k-u!. Ui'-/ h ko lo, 

in theii fiofi ortrioH, nnd iK,r'jj_u and aftor the school 
hours* According to the Hoadmastoi lufiTity had 

helpea some students to becornej sort i. , mind i uw-l.S irr 
Some of thorn continued their interest to a highly 
professional level. 


! GS 



Routine qames, such as, ru~t-.oIl, Cricket, 
Hockey, Basket Ball, VolUy > . -ing^ eLc» have 

become an accepted paj:t of oduratm-i piac'cicd3-ly all over 
the world and are played in most schools in hhe evenino^ 

Presuming this -gould be tiie .ase, a Housemaster 
of a school, when asked about studeni's ol ayinq games in 
the evening, retorted that he would not like all his 
students to "chase leather*' every evenjngc He was merely 
repeating the words of the HE/vDIviASTBR of the school. 

Asked what else v'Ould the studeni's be doing 
instead, he said that he and J woulo have to run for all 
we were worth, to observe it. 


To be honest, I wes suiui i.soc! at this statement. 
It-was 9 p.m. He picKea up che telephone to 
tell the student on "tUephone duty' to inlorin the old 
lady livung next to the school, that it was on]y a 
routine practice, and that she should not ,;et oinked. 

There was always a student on te-s-hono duty 
24 hours of the dav and 12 months of the ysac. 

Having been assured of this, the -p.ison.as (er 

told the student on telpnhnrro ^ 

phone duty, -o ar'vnnice to 
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that such JH'’ house was on .’'jrc. 


\g (Josii'ohj uhG HouSGinnstor 


.'iicl ’i" ran jc 


uu ooulh !:o 


1 *-• 1 I 


o.r.bicular sno 


L 

\j 0 


Soiiiu 


p t I 1 1 

n ’ ImI. 


M 


WruO "flvIiV 


p P 


lU', ''any cJading Lhemselves 


uhile lunning, &/ the tinit.' wo utIk^u 
conlro, )ant'rigy the ’’Fire squait * '-l i 


t'lo i -I'e brigade 
r'-nts ’were on duty 


■vlth onalne ■‘'unin'oi., for imrnedic\t.o ■ 1 ’ on, ''Vie "/ere ready, 
oLr, yc i 'jrd'.rs, ni ase". 


I was 
Th«*n the hu’'sr 
to ShO''' ’ t iT 


stunned sy their roleitness anr? efficiency* 

; aster announced that ' t was only "a oractice'’ 
this ijonllotnan from overseas “ pointing to me* 


Repeating the words of the school Readilostor, 
this is wha L ho meant v/hen he said that he would not like 
nis student to ’’chase leather” all evenincjs. 


No 'Vender the school had been winninn ”Fire 
Service A\ ■" 1” foi the last sevcia^l ye-irs, competing with 
prol'c'cs Lon )1 ”Firo Fighting Squad”. 

The school's ’’MOUNTAIN RE3CUS GDIVTCE” whore 
studon''s 'vould go to sno'w clad mountains, fully equipped 
to s.vo : stranded mountain cliraher, v'as also noted in 
the area foi the useful ''’ort it wos uoing* 
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To locate an/ drowAj g person, two stuoVnts were 
always" on duty even in scdcol ho-idavc to scan, v;ith 
Binocular, sea near the school, 

Vi/hen asked if they have been able to save any 
drovming person, the Headii.aster said that the .nain aim 
was carrying out the du:/ assigned chosen, giving up 
even holidays for this duty - the life saving part of it 
was its bye-product. 

Encouraging initiative and riv.ia-i> > UmiuiiKj 
the end product all such acti\I tics, 

A mile long stone path leoditH) (-> -Ac ; on f )'on t- 
made by the students Liiomsel ves. 

Wood needed by the school fni' fire iv,- > -xi i ^ 

by the students. 

As it was cola, i" was we< ring u lio'’ evciLout, 

But the students were reguii-ed to bathe c ih cold water 
at 4 a.m.l They vi/ere given warm water o week to 

acrub themselves clean. 

Asked how these stuuenLs fa.vec society ocjjpaiea 

to other students, the Headmaster sal bad, not bad, 

at all - but it would be difficult i: oat them in courage 
and initiative". 
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\\’’i ch Lheri irl the ccrnor o!' U". roon:* It v'as 
^I'rrini’knL'.Le experience. 


ti J, l-'J 



According to this Prtncipal^ od’eating oneself ig 
a "PERSOi\fAL ACTXVirV"* bcuoencb i>ut,uj.a nacKie une p^obien 
on their own? witu the help of l^oofs. texc or library, and 
solve problems themselves. Jf they are totas-ly stuck and 
cannot understand, only then, they shoul't ask the teacher 
for guidance. 


Lecture. iieXhg.^; 

We in India ar''i used to ''Iccrorlng” to the class. 

Out of 40 minutes per'-od the effective tilJie aval lab in to the 

I 

teacher would be about 25/3u nnnutes. Jn tliat time, he 
would Sdy, that he must FINISH the cours;. How much is 
''understood" by the student', is genaLal.V of somndary 
importancGc In other words, the whoJc r<,acopL and cnu'n'i^i. 

IS differento ''Seif leaimag'* aspot t w’l m-'iv .n.vi, is 
reduced almost to '’nothing" 

iimatipn of peri op; 

In an other rountiy, the curdtvr oi Hio i 

of 55 minutes. 


Most of the work is dore in the c n it<^nir 


che preparation for the same is done at vnie. 
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I have bet.n wanting to Irv^ this method but many teachers 
are sceptiorj 'L it. The uroai '.-.prouch is ”lecLuring" 
for 30 minutes or sj to finish the cO'irse, Another), the 
note of Lvjo pi ciod of 40 miiiutes ooch for the "Science 
prac t Lcais"* 

This does not mean that teachers in all schools do 
tr.j-s, ^lOj thjre are good schools also 'iith 40 minutes 
period where less Is taught at a tinio and doubts of students 
(?rc cleared. Yet l.ho course is finished on time. 

S tudents J'/isJps 

Many studc'n^s themselves want longer period of 55 
minutes or so, I have not yet given up the idea. They feel 
that if the teacher locturos in l/ne class without clearing 
their diff irultioc, then who wiJ1 clear their doubts ~ an 
expensive pjivate tutor at home Pfchaos there will a 
corapromj se of the tu/o suggestions - 55 minutes period for 
4 days and 40 minutes pOj,iod j or 2 days catering for science 
pcacticals, etc. 

Most Public Schools have morning assembly of about 
10 to 15 m’mautes. The programme usually consists of 
urayers, orchestra and a song with some iiaportant announcement 
for the day. 
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tended embly„ pX About',p,n AO-M-E■ 


By reducirq the nurrPer ot pe-v l 
the morning asseiably in tne schouj. 
was extended to 60/‘/0 mine k.. s , The'''e 
this , 


ods 


v:as 


c J- 


Lii each 
v/orkiny 


reasons 


subj ect 
previous 
for 


ly, 


By the time a book is publishc 15 it is? more or less, 
out of dtsLe, speciaily these day'’ ; ''"hG’n knowledge douoles 
itself in seven to ten years. 


Besides, the routine oT usual ‘morning assembly' 
menhioiied above — 1 .prayers, song, oiohesbra, etc.) ■" 
item such as 'ne’us of the day' was lulroducod. 


Important nev;s Educational, Social and Political -- 
were collected by students and read out in the Assembly, 
The Housemaster, or the Hnu if'iastei/Pr i nci r-al would 
comment on it and elaborate upon it. As an examples 
‘'Gull War" between Iran and J-i 'c sujiiTMcuuce fur 

students. Is it not importint for school students 
to learn that ego of a poison or ”seil interest" of a 
country can have wai cfOing on lor uigho long years, 
klJ ling lakhs and -j-akhis of oooplo ? ^t en'otai n _1 y is^ 
Citizens oi Ldmorrow, are in schools soda"'* Si'nilarly, 
terrorists activities in Punjab no^^d explaining and morai 
aspect of killing of innocent people eraohasiseds 
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TIiLt, L followed by 
t''il(^ntiS * Vt j.y v*oj.y 

.. 7(5 b^j fj bro" jht b/ studo'iL^ 
i .lie iluur«ni’, Labo' liu: boln 


a " r.-jlk” choseo and prepared 
UiL'.'ri/M.iiKf and inrorraaLive taller 
, “I does not I'laltsr very much 
oC a h'jokj ro.lat've or the 


, -ai- ■« 

1 


n 11 Ui' u' 


''-r eiu'lenta ,il)r:,‘nL or ia .Oj laiJiin ox 


srur'ln- v a ,/■ hi'-li I'ark'.? riri :,icn t nniod Li bho aasGiublY'# 
All i.hir, :.nr LikIj v; tli'> jruyers > won Ul t..ko abo\it 20 to 2 j 


niiiutes 


Til liio r yiii.iiiii ivj time dO to hO mjnuto.s students 
.'Migagt- theiu'in''''■eo in so many ov. ’ i v'i ic-a? niid uoi’ii'o tiIi one 

Music, IlarifU'/r Iti iin, Hccj tati on, Art and Laleing a cue from 
T.V.,^ 'MVhot 10 tbo (j(...d w(,Ld'', ’''iciioial knuwlodqo ooinpo ti td ons 
''Unii'h-y\crJ lUj'’, ''tc. otudenU. tlio-tnujh I y such activities. 


Dur I nr 'iio ''U’' S,Jrie >1 'criip ■! outstanding sportsman 
(jet vSperial roarliiru; I i om oxi'fcts and . ‘rIc stuflonta special 
attianlion ^iiun tiioLi. icuular teachers. 


In other vjords "the extwivl'-’d ao'-^ehib'ly period”, if 
-viy thing, is nopful than an additional roaulai ppriody 

specially la.on students have to listen to a 'lecture' from 
tjie teacher, 

( 

Most residential schools have "House System", 
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.\.lonci ''jM.h lliG 5”nction, 'chero is an 

GxnjblLicn . ' . vg.) ridpLurej Batik, Tie -I Dye, 
iHnol’^ pcJntln',, S* '-i a--, pr.,’’) .n naintlnq, Madhubani, 

Pottec paiiiGin-f, Kaiaiid^di'i. Pro'iect '^'orl; on vacioos 

tDoicc- oto* 

aV’ iv Lnd' nt of thj rjv\r:: ' '>rfacj('f’i to .soi,iG 

act’'’'^itY or ''>jrk Tor hl'iG House* 


Lxperj '000 has Ghcv'jn that confidence of a student 
who does ’’'ell on tho ste'de is transToi'ied bo other areas 
also, even i,o routine s hue’'as,. \ po!, on the Led: or a 

student 'vho has acquittod jlf/hs >' ci! wolL on the s taqo 

y 

has helped not only one*, in i !v a'uhj'ct he/she 

dreaded, but evrn to do 'well in iU 

3 n any case nis/her doing welt in 1 ilo qets more or 

less, fna,ur«Hl bv lOO'o^tcd 'i,\> '■ uif ■ s on the mouniny dcsoiiibly 

active ties * 


In t’ne field of acting the ical puo'pose is not to 
nake thorn '’stage” or ‘'screen" actor but to give them 
oncouragemant and confidence to meet challenges of life in 
any sphere students choose* 

And yet it is interesting to note that the top 
three actors in the famous serial "Buniyad” were those who 
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ijob encouragonient in their "House Plays" and other 
acts VI tics cho '’iTiorning aSoiiu^bly" . At that point 
Oi tsiiiG they were not aware that one- clay their talenl: 
nn the stage would earn them a place on the ''Silver 
Screen"* 


In short encouragement to every child in every 
possible way, should be the main aim oC a pood school, 

Princioals Period; 

h* ar i ii it |i t B i ^ 

In Delhi, p school Principal is required to tvske 
two neriods a day. Very few Princmals actually take it, 
or teach their subject, although it is menlioned in the 
time table. 

The concept oc Principals period was altorod and 
it rroved very u^-eful and of tec Live. 

fne Princ:'oal takes all sect ons nf a class say 
four, do tile sane Lime in a hdll. The purpose is general 
discussion on anything which the students want to know or 
understand. Questions varying from innocent ones from 
lov/^^r classes, uo ve*.y difficult and subtle one from senior 
classes come up. Answers to questions "re very often 
provided by students themselves. This provides insight 
into the working of the minds of students 


and what is 
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v/c’'cjh:inr, rjn ramdi. aat'. L'-te j.f'LuLio.v. to 30? vo 

‘ >' ' '''' n 15n rui^ntny o'r 

the ;5cbo^^i i ■; ver; iinpo'. l-.-n 


u 

\f ft 


T *1 ’I 
J L Uli ’• 


WaVj tbo iiiri ) 


so "cny ' 1 bii,' 'irmn. '.'sMoo, *Jk 
rrinci ;ai bn- 's .'ijoal o'oic /'o. ' 


. i.ito ever 

0 V. i;iv‘'v; 'that I'le 

it. It oust be 


rirni-iono''! to 11 is not 0.07 to r.,'i«- sMCh a‘Poriod. tt 
rec'iji'i’tvs vc'-'r subtle handling of the sltUit/ion on the port of 
Ihe rrincii pal^ C\ut, ovory thing said a’id done, it is a \ery 
ufeful perlcd aid oyp'’-u ience vjorth having, ’’’t is a learning 
situation aU'j4 


4 14 J 

A1 tho\igh SAKPdd. has missed the oricdnal concept 
:f G'ndhij.L, .’lo can still make something out of it, if wo 
'u:e sexj-ous. There are ranny activities, which, if pursued 
with 0 PUl'^PO.SS, can lead to vocation "or many* 

dj th college entry becoming dif'^iculb every day, 
there i.s all the more reason that we should cake S.U»P,W. 
serious.ly* Activities like Batil:, Tie & Dye, Block 

Printing, Photography, Sculpture, Pottery, Commercial Art, 

) 

Fine Art, Gxaohics, Tlectronics and many such topics can 
he taken up. But it must bo done vuth a-U seriousness for 
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vocational e{ficiency with a view to make a pei eon g di 
sufficient. 

Primitive man had to 1 ‘Go ai-i hjs oystemc of the 

body, speciaUy nervous and muscular to malce his living 

and defend himself from the enemy d' the 'TJeinents of 

Nature". Present day names can be ' ailec! refind form of 

primitive nan's fight for survival. 

• » 

Discipline and Rules? 

Mans desire to fight it out is provided by hockey, 
football, cricket, volley ball, basket ball, ooxing and many 
other games, only these are couLioJJed bv ruJos of the 
game so that primitive emotions of the man/woUian may nc't 
take the upper hand. 

.School Hours? 

All 'over the world, nclioo! Jioorc; p,', ^ loncf, longer 
than what the Delhi Act has fixed. Fortunately, it is for 
Delhi State only - even then a second look is fiet.'obbdry 
as it requires a teacher to work for 1000 hours a year 
with 200 hours for remedial work in 220 days. 

Only 4 years are needed to become a teacher, 3 years 
for graduation and one for training. This is less than 
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TITLE OF PAPER ; CHILD-CEI^TTRED EDUCATION : SOME PERSPECTIVES 


Iqbal Narain And Arun P.Bali-*^- 

The early years of a child*s life are generally 
considered as the most important for his or her physical, 
mental and social, development. Initial life experience 
may enhance, expand, or inhibit his or her further development. 
The basic social instrument for helping a child realize 
the potentialities and develop them is education. There 
exists a pattern of educational activities in each country, 
designed to prepare its children for active citizenship and 
equip them with skills and understanding they will* require 
during their productive work years. Education should not be 
viewed as a time-bound and place-bound process. It is, in 
fact, a case of life-long learning, a process which starts 
in the pre-school life of the child> is developed through 
formal schooling, and continued in one form or another in 
adult life. This entails a variety of methods and sources 
of learning. Education, formal and non-formal, contributes 
to individuals gaining the requisite understandings and 

^ 1, Professor Iqbal Narain is an eminent educationist and 

had been Vice Chancellor of Rajasthan University,Jaipur 
and Banaras Hindu University,Varanasi. He is at present 
Member Secretary, I,C*S,S.Ri New Delhi 

2, Dr,Arun P,Bali is Deputy Director,ICSSR, New Delhi 
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skillsy and also the will and tho spirit to meet the challenges 
likely to emerge in their life, particularly from new 
situations. 

* 

This paper will review the various learning processes 
which have dominated the educational scena and provide 
some insignts into them, particularly in the context of 
child-centred education. 

Childhood education, in most countries of the world 
has a long history of commitment to the kind of teaching 
that focusses on active and integrative learning. Education, 
cultural transmission, the teaching and learning of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes, is the activity that is 
noticed most. Schools are set up to ensure basic learning 
and for achieving cognitive and affective educational purposes. 
Formal teaching is the chartered activity of the school. The 
imparting of educational instruction has veered around two 
paradigms, namely, iLnqwle^e-centjred education and child- 

duc.ation ,. We shall discuss them 

in some detail. 


II 

iaswlgdne-centrBd 

paradigm is based 

on the premise that the norms; standards, content, methods, 
and goals of education are determined by educators and not 
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learners. Everybody v^as expected to go through the same 
lessons, with choice restricted to when and how fast the work 
is to be done. At tiraes, it was felt that this external 
control could be repressive and even thwart self-expression 
and creativity. Paulo Freire charged that in such situations^ 
learning is hindered by "narration sickness" wherein the 
instructor monopolizes the talk time, The educator’s task 
is perceived as being one of filling the students with 
others’ facts and beliefs. These ’deposits’ disbursed by 
the teacher are to be taken by the learners. Under this 
dispensation the deposits are to be accounted for and brought 
forth on signal, Freire labelled this "banking education", 
Most of the learning is structured in rote fashion and 
teachers generally follow the detailed procedures to complete 
their lessons and assignments* Herding children through the 
same assignments at the same time and through each subject 
in turn holds some children back, and hurries others. Boredom 
and frustration set in. Little attention is paid to the 
products of student effort. Freire deplored the static, 
other-controlled, normative educational system and labelled 
it iSi ’ necrophilic I He saw it as restricting experimentation 
and creativity by replacing first hand experience with others’ 
beliefs and norms. The result, he claimed, is schooling 
that domesticates and emasculates individupls and renders 
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them more susceptible to indoctrination and external control. 
From his standpoint it deprives learners of achieving 
conscientization. The knowledge-centred paradigm visualizes 
for the process of education the role of transmission of 
culture of a society. Cultural transmission includes both 
the transmission of tradition from one generabion to tho 
next .a^ the transmission of new knowledge or cultural 
patterns. Education can be viewed as the transmission of 
the values and accumulated knowledge of a society. Education 
is designed to guide a child in learning a culture, moulding 
his behaviour in the ways of adulthood, and guiding him 
toward his eventual role in society. In most primitive 
societies, there is often little formal learning. As 
societies grow more complex, however, the quantity of knowledge 
to be passed on from one generation to the next becomes more 
than any one person can knowj and hence there must evolve 
more selective and effective means of cultural transmisson. 

It should also be obvious that there is a dynamic process of 
cultural systems in transmission which led Robert Redfield 
to speak of education as ‘Hhe process of cultural transmission 
and renewal” (1963; 13), People are both products of and 
creators of, culture. 



* US i 

Ouf> of the piobleiiia witli the laiowli 2 (ig€->centred paradigm 
was its unidimensional conceptualisation of cognitive develop¬ 
ment. Cognitive development is stressed often at the 
expense of other dimensions of growth. This emphasis derives, 
on the one hand, from ejrv iDiplicit a-sstrmptioa on the efficacy 
of education in promoting equality, and, on the other hand, 
of "the availability of v/kwrt have hoox\ thought to be appro¬ 
priate methods of measuring intelligence ana aoMovAment aa; 
educational outputs" (Blackstone 1973). Cognitive development 
up to the child’s full potential is an important goal. Yet, 
cognitive development is but one aspect of total human 
development; it cannot be treated in isolation from this 
t(^'ality. THcvavi np-pds to bp- a reronni tlon tVvo -intaTdAr)AnHpp<^ 
•of the different aspects of the total individual and his 
development in a wholistic fashion. 

Another problem of t’.ms conceptualisation is abstracting 
the child from his or her environment and treating his or 
her in isolation. The need is for a multi-dimensio'nal 
conceptualisation of child’s development for dealing with 
the child within his or hei-immediate socio-cultural environment 
and for considering the baselines of performance. One of 
the main functions of the schools is to stimulate students 
to become cultivated human beings, i.e,^ subjects who ochieve 
a Socratic "know thyself’, which is historically rooted 
both in their individuality and in their participation in 
Social processes. 
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IXI 

The second paradigiTii which is called the chj^^d 

practice of building education round the needs and 
interests of the child himself or hersalf, based on a study 
of his natural development. Scholars such as Rousseau^ 
Froebel, Montessori, PestaJozzi, Dewey and Paulo Freire 
laid the foundations of this approach. Instruction is 
organised around individual needs and interests of the child, 
rather than around predetermined units of subject matter. 
Proponents of this paradigm view the traditional content- 
oriented curricula as narrow, boringj and irrelevant, and 


believe that the immediate concerns expressed by the child 
are central to successful learning and provide a valid 
basis for curriculum. They reject the notion that the study 
of the structure and content of a discipli'Yie is the best 
training for the rind, and see organi ed knowledge simply as 
a resource upun wiiich to uraw to solve problems and obtain 
skills. They are particula-uly aware of the need to respond 
to individual differences and to adapt instruction to the 
developmental stage of the learner, and believe that the 
child-centred education periorms these tasks most success¬ 
fully. Advocates of child-centred education also view the 
school as needing to attend to all of the individual 

physical, emotional, social, and mental* They wish to 

1 Pauls Freire calls it "problem-posthg education" 
paradigm, 



produce an independent, creative, self“directed learner, 
and with this end in view organize instruction around the 
interests of students compatible vAth these goals (Saylor 
and Alexander 1974). Proponents of the child-centred or 
learner-centred education paradigm have typically argued that 
the school should suit the needs of the child, and not the 
child to the s chool. 

One of the forerunners, called the f ather of 

progressive education by John Dewey, v^as the American 

educationist, Francis W,Parker. In his view, what mattered 

in a school was not the learning of subject matter, neatly 

and logically arranged, but the child's own development. 

He stressed "quality education"> by which he meant such 

things as activity, creative self-expression, excursions, 

understanding the individual, and the development of 

personality. The progressive believes, with Rousseau, that 

the heart of education is the child, that he or she has a 

nature all his or her own that demands respect and under- 

1 

standing, that interest is the motive of successful learning 
and without it learning is sterile, that the school should 
be a 'place of good living' providing for the interests and 
activities that the child's nature requires, and finally, 
that the school should be a living society helping the child 
to participate^ effectively within a social group. ‘ 
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Dewey stated that the learner-oriented processes 
ensured the students' analysis of their experiences and 
encouraged learners to become more self-directed and self- 
responsible. Instead of processing facts from books and 
teacher-talk, learning emerges from the learners' processing 
of their direct experiences. He stressed that society should 
be interpreted to the child through daily living in the' 
classroom, which acts as a miniature society. Education 
leads to no final endj it is something continuous, "a 
reconstruction of accumulated experience", which must be 
directed toward social efficiency* Education is life/not 
merely a preparation for it. 


Pestalozzi believed that education should be 
organioj meaning that intellectual, moral and physical education 
(or in his words, development of "head, heart, and body") 
should be integrated and education should draw upon the 
faculties of "self-power" inherent in the human beings. 

Altertness to the child's growth in purposefulness 
is required, of course of those who build upon the interest 
base of learning. The process of maturation requires and 
depends upon the interaction between the learner and his 
surroundings. And knowledge is product of this interaction. 

Tbe learner interests with what is around him and finds 
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that satisfaction comes as he succeeds in discovex:].ng out 
of his experimentation. A child impeded in inter“action 
with his surroundings, either physical or social, has a 
difficult time learning. Freedom to interact is Indeed a 
necessity (Hernmings 1973, esp, ch, 13). 

To remain dynamic society requires the outoourings 
of countless creative persons. Creative children find 
themselves put down by the forces of conventionalization. 
The demands and expectations of tlie work~a““day world stifle 
creative urges and impulses. Children must grow up at ease 
with innovation if they are to contribute to it, ''Creative 
thought* is called for because it can "cause things to look 
different from what they seemed before and may indeed work 
for their construction" (Robinson 1950; 49), Creative 
thinking is understood to be essential in every aspect of 
modern society. The educational problem of society is to 
maintain openess in the face of all forces that work for 
standardisation in outlook and ideas. Creative activities 
are conventionally accepted as important in the lives of 
children. But their true function is not always under¬ 
stood. Our goal, as expressed by Jonas Salk, should be to 
help children acquire "a constructive method of thinking 
which keeps the mind open to the discovery of new aspects 
of reality in a dynamic approximation of truth" rather than 
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ending up ” with ideas that resist cliange (Salk 1972;94), 
Creative activity needs to be a part of children s experiences 
in all subject fields. 

The creative element plays a large part iri'different” 

fating one human being from another» Heredity and the 

miscellaneous events and accidents of each life provide a 

foundation. But everyone develops uniqueness through a 

combination of consciousness and responsiveness that 

belongs to him alone. For individuality to flourish there 
from 

must be freedom/over-concern with conformity. Independence 
is the road to individuality. Even when he is alone, man 
"thinks about questions and issues that have been born in 
intercourse"^ as Dewey points out. Independence "does not 
signify separateness, it is something displayed in relation 
xo others" (Dewey 1960; 79-8'^), Creative children chart their 
world as they move through it. Assuming such responsibility 
then, is the key not only to individual but to the main¬ 
tenance of democtatic institutions. Continuity of 
learning is necessarily internal? and when it is wisely 
governed^ such activity promotes the only kind of integration 
of learning that can be counted on. Knowledge and sense 
of need come together in due time with their "essential 

relationship... developed by the learner himself (Nutting 
1973; 41). 
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Like Dewey, Freire < so urged that educational 
content be drawn from the everday life experience of the 
learners. He starts Irom the promise that all people have 
certain capacities, but the development of these capacities 
is blocked by the existence of oppression. He envisioned 
the possibility of socially disadvantaged groups and 
individuals improving their self-image and their socio¬ 
economic and political development. Freire (1978‘.86) 
stated, "Nobody can educate anyone else, just as nobody 
can educate themselves; people educate each other, in 
communion and the world is the mediator", It is through 
communi rnti on in i ts nl 1--Grnhrar-ing sense of a two-way 
traffic of information, ideas, and feed-back, between peers 
on tlie one hand, and with the instructor on the other, that 
liberating education occurs. It capitalizes on inter¬ 
personal interaction in order to enhance skills in 
communication and critical thinking* Freire contended that 
such communication can bring about humanizing, lasting, 
and utilizable learning. Such communication leads to 
conscientization. Conscientization and knowledge can 
come only through dialogue and liberation. Conscientization, 
as Freire delineates it, helps people to better understand 
themselves and their potential and to initiate action 
against society's shortcomings and ills. The conscientization 
procoof! iwpols learners to examine and inquire about 
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themselves>their situationj and their environment. They 
thereby begin to comprehend their responsibilities for 
initiating moves not only in their own, but in other’s 
interests. Freire relied heavily upon instructional 
strategies that lead on to liberation and praxis, namely, 
the action and reflection of men upon their world 

in order to transform it" (1976; 66). 

IV 

These different kinds of learning vary in their 
depth and complexity; in the time, effort and maturity 
required to attain them| in their degree of generality, 
specificity and transferability to new situations j in their 
inherent value and durability. Yet all of them, if 
relevant to the circumstances, can enhance human capabilities 
and the behaviour of both individuals and communities. 


The process of life-long learning for the child vdll 
require an intelligent, devoted and sustained effort by 
many people and organisations over a long period. The 
efforts should be direoted towards building a comprehensive 


and coherent learning system that will provide the learners 
with convenient educational options relevant to their 
evolving needs and interests. Such a learning system must 
provide individuals with a flexible and manifold learning 
optrons. Such on endeavour will call for an admixture of 
formal as well as non formal systems of, education.' 
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TlILr, Of rAJii!: s TO/AfDG PDlJCAilOF FOR fURTORI^'G CnFA'^ TV:- 

POTCriTlAL AMONG CIIlLnRPW 


Rushinn nul''^'i 1' 


^.n - U'"odo j cTin crihliK'i .'c '.'nrounU / of o ^Mld in on 
rd'-'M'.'n In i*' 0 cf.,'" 1.1 wii'i his toacnei '.r' ''nl;; n nrod heninnina 
f'li- ilus fhildr.'P T.i n ri:s^' T-id • ,i to dx-.v/ n 

humsn Jinpri -^n oxoi'ctso during n div'vin*, nnd hud been 

qulolTv at work lor coit'O tinio when orm r|-)jid v'orking hard friT 
sr/oral ndnuloo c-irap tn the i'cochec. fo'- main purpovoo of the 
oxercis" hscl boi-'O Lo J i'< p I,hr' class gu'ot for n while? no that 
torchp"' CO"!'"'! catch up 0^1 sorm- work '■'''i'"' so she vws not at 

all I'Joascfl to hp disturbod by Liie oul:-ii siudenfc concornod, 

''h t h soiur- I r,)pa M raice, ipoehcj asked Hio child what he v/anted and 
why v’as not at Id'- desk workirp as indu‘dtrlously as the other 

I'lO'TibeL':; at I he 


Iho -h ’ ’ .'I'lL fo con,.Ull i‘.e Leraoher on some p-’-'oblerA 
and the pf oh]'-■'ra was .cvealod I " rue- Lion ho asked, ^Plaaso 
MisSy dcD wo have Lo araw th"' inside or the outside of the hend 
'I''-' shewed his partly completed drrvviO'j ''■o tlie tpaclii-'i--'lt consisted 
of a skotch of the inside of a human h'-'ad? as the child Ihoiinht 
it 'nx'';)t look iF Lhe observer got inside 'K>''ncho"^ and looked 
or-und hlpu The teacher scolded the child? tolling him t^'stop 

Dr,(ivlrs.) Pushma Gulati is ■’•oader in the Departmont of 

Educational Psychology?Counselling and Guidance, NCERT? 

Mow Delhi- 16 , 
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being such a fool and to ge L '. woxk on - proper dravung the 

same as all the other ’more sensjuxc cjU Loren 

Everyone else had known whrt she m''nnt. 'ou i he hnn to be n 

fool and try to draw the incjde oh a neah, Tenchor was in fact, 

tired of his continual stupid suqgest-'(iis rnd rrdiculou^ 

ouestions. 


For thoGO who have acboally non' "oPe Loaohinc/, it is 
very easy to sympathise wiih the toachc' oonoeined especially 
as she had large class* However, consp i''r the effect on the 
child. He had been labelled nuisance and a troublG' nialcpr. 
Eventually, if such experiences are repeated, ho may learn to 
do the "sensible thing" which everyone else doe'" and to shop 
being 'cheeky' to his teachers. 


If j however, one thinks about Ihis guet) hlon in Lhc incident 
just described, one wonders a' to what is wr nq with wonderi ng 
how a person's he^^d looks like from Lhr inside n Why should 
the child not draw this unusup} i ■ '' p liOf'Ki 9 ’'he roal reason 
for the teacher's angnr was, of course, that rhild had Ihroatened 
to produce some 'vork which was not unifonn w.i th that of the 
rest of the class. If the child is encouraged to .uoke more and 
more of divergent productions, such a child -ay begin to make 

the teacher's job more and more demanding making difficult to 
run the class in a routine 


way. 



Tnt- li'i' '"'-'ure uUi^'iur i-il'. - IhriL chLlJron ;^ce not encf^ur I'j 'i 
of^on not .oimii-ted— to p/i'c muoMaJ our?" Lions, 'o explore nc, 
way" of ihinlcinrjj to try novel -no, : ii’'• to oioblGta solving, 
play wiili ' ' 'I'd n-i' ri, i. >10- di'orqcMi L ways of doalipo 

wi ch trpclLtlonal topi.:s, 'v’hiie riu ' .i>. lUPdlly creati^^-’’ 

and they nro usnoLly engaqod in +1 ^ ^ -a associate wiih 

creativity. ih'y are con'.lan+ly i.i-'--: -g , n, r. ^ imagining^ 

fantasvlnsjj asking gues Lions, gnes inn, '"narleilmi. It is true 
that there are sorio children with vinorous ir'injina ta ons who can 
maintain their creativity in spite ol LX-joctnoo and ridicule. 
Koivever, many fail to manifest thei i oinotLVu potential at an 
oritii.iniu .level. Mamy a time childrn'^ cm x, tiv.l ty is not dl','nu‘Lod 
-:i)d 1+ te'ids to atrophy. It is thuf often said that ernativ' tv 
iixds to he iilrntifiC'd, eneigized and guldod almost iiom bl. sh. 
r.'^iuo t ! osc. ri) 1 hj-cal 'nd longitudinal studies by Torrance ( 1967 ) ori 
S( ^n,o'^ onitures including India suggest that there are f luci n atiOiX 
-^.id dis cori I i nuit j os in the' dov’.! nt of creativity among senool 
childaxi non^illy ai c uodinoO b/ loI ijidhloius, ieamlng 

'd 1 cnl' j.'orh'i p'-'ro'jiialiiy d] c turbances . It is a matter 
of coM.,10,1 r,i-)Coive tton also that children cemo to school wi tti 
spontaneity, insatisble curiosity, froo oxpiesqinn and i iTicty Ina t i on. 
These diminish as they pmcood thiough school. This phenomenon 
cf slump -in creative thinking, thougli ohserven differently’’ in 
different cultures, has primarily been ascribc'd "to environmental 
forces ^'^--i.e. to greater pressures to conformity and standardizat- 
■■on, fany studies in this direction suggest that this is 
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societal and not biologicdJ phenomenon nnc’ that slun)j' onn be 
offset by providing proper en\^ironiacni 'ehich will facilitate 
the expression and '■'evelopment of creativity. 

An ob'/ious fact which ouergec ont of those? findings 
is that development of creatiAdty cannot bo left to chance and 
creativity is likely to flouris>i in an environment whLrti values 
creative thinking and behaviour. ' yh,. L is honoured in a country 
will be cultivated there' said PlaLo. lor anoo {196b) haa ahown 
that in no less than five countries whicii he uwos ti '.ated 
including U.S.A., Germany, India, Greece and mil 1 3 ,.,pi„os, the 
cultures tended almost unanimously to disapprove s.bopr.ly the 
qualities like asking unusual ouosLions, gug... ing, lndope„d™i 

being wilUm to take risks, having t,,o enurann n ppp-s conviction; 
etc. Psradoxlcally, despite some Upsorvicn to the notion that 

creativity should bs fostered. t)ie av^l i H nr .r 

j qUiliLifo of creative rlhi-i Hdreiii 

Me precisely the ones which are usutHy fro„„cd upon in most 
cuUures. Thus if pe want to develop .leativo thinking in 

children, it is reasonably cor(a,„ , hat wo must learn to value 

cieative thinking and behaviour t,,., ,, 

■ leons.sary hocauso 

cioJdrGn dovsloo a-ia i 

v-xup n.osu chcUactcL'ist-rs' : <k m • 

Lhoir tGOchers, 

parents and significant othr:'i's enco ir ‘ i 

Showth.f . . en.o.ccgo cn^ discour^qe and studies 

'v hat what parents, teachers -nt -n - 
cour-^od^ c; X ' ' ccietv Gneourngo or dis-. 

0 be more important than h'^roq t h' i ■ + 
thus a need fo^ x- stability. There is 

that is an - envlromnont, as says Arieti (1976), 

’ that stimujhtoc cren 

bahavi our. 


creativo tJiinking and 
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Thof'ro L, 

j.rnl Ly 

i,i chi Idrc 1 has 

1 onr ' 

whnt js p^w i' 

1 lie ( 

1 ' ' ' ' ‘1 ■ 


children "ce o-' 

■' ^ 1 1.1^ G 

n^n 1 r '1 Lor ' n , 

'v'ld-^ 

I' i '"j. ’fir , i h ’ 

arts 

hationa.l do 1 icy 

of hd 


'v' • . 1 .'.'. •■'-iJilned at dixLh. All 
:! TOi.io rK>cri‘> r,r'' '’ipl: c^'eatavity is 
Gc'crum or hnnaii r .'"a-'ourf: not juot 
xla Q-i" in cho oiwiw'. nctiviijeo. The recent 


t(.j tlKj nee"’ bo improve the quality of education by developing in 

children such abilihics and ok ills as spontaneity, curiosity, 
jndeiicndonco' in ihinkinq, sclentifLc temper, courage to question, 

or bji'ia J1 by, iraagin ,'-1 ion, in d.ort, creative thinking abilities 

I'l rd:illa. ’ d th the ctianging times as the new dimensions are 

o'n’ning up, it is being foil that there are greater opportumtiec 

c'Ontivity in ev'iy sphere of life and that it is necessary 


(■ Ia fair rh-inc') of develoning creative abilities among children 
ii_,i L from cho early ‘'tacjea of schooling, fhore is now a growing 
Cl ' .exn cj-hjcatn G that wo must equip our children with 

SI 1 thi'd'i.ig djji c.nd ohUiLies to enable them to meet future 
'jfijbiGiTL of liTo cj on Lively and inveu Live! y i a Llicj. Lhan solve 
nroblornc in'lLIi a single rieght answer most often found in the 


f^xamin? tic'iis, School is, in fact, the place \>/here perhaps an 
oror'nisfd effort can be made to nurture anc 3 devPiop in chlidren 

tile basic foundations, the abilities, skills ano motivations 
nGcecsory for cron live achievements in life, 



Research and exneriminl u I ion sup<ortn Hr- concopt 
that deliberate attemnts can be made !o devpipp croaiivo 
potentialities amonn cbiln-Mi !>v ’ ’!'*'• '"i., I’.'" tion; 1 

climabe in schools. If 've look into Lh^ ndurnbionnl pro( oss 
a bit more carefullyj howeveij u.ii t '-il .'■aii' sys tc'in of 
education does not easily lend it^el!" b^ < he OovoJopmont of 
creativity. It is riq.id and tTadltior bnnnd. The load of 
academic studies j the number oT d x I O'-^ehr ^ Ihe hoh'o worl: and 
the preparation for tests and exarai e-Lioijs arc- a real negation 
of what education should bo. It •’rqely oncournee'^ acquisition 
of knowledge, memory, accuracy, neatness and cau t.i ousn^oo but 
rarely calls upon children to think, I'dia ^ to say 0/ thinking 
creatively and inventively, Koopincj in view the type of abiliti- 
ties we need to dovolrp in Lnn child, knowl er'qe ogj" se loses 
much of its importance. Knowledge u necos'.ary because bo 
exercise creativity, individual must have the hnso on i-hich 
to build. Instead of bccornin<7 an end, hoivover, it sliould now 
serve, only as a meaiis for the devuiopui ui L o[ su(..i r-bilii les 

which would help the child bu make u La'go vailety nj adjustments 
in the fast-cliangiiig worJd. 


There is, m fact, a need for a geneidl lu nppLV'isal 
of all aspects of the educational oiocess-- the curriculum, 
teaching and learning sLio Logies, mstr'xtional materials, 
examinations, classroom and srdiool organisation to facilitate 

the devGlopmonL of creativity in schools. The problom encompasses 
the entire educational system. 
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There can be essentially two approaches according bo 


TTissow (1976), to introducinn creativity into formal education. 
Ore- is to boach it as a new subjeci or skill and the other is 
to niodixy the --iirricu,'urn, to ionch creativity in itsS ow'i right 
or dra'v upon tiio creative potential in all subject areas which 
are tauolit. Dei'lille (1 963) put it this way s 


' fhe introduction of creativity in curricula con be 
looked at from two differont standpoints. Creativity 
can be thought of as a nov; sort of subject matter Pf 
skill that Is imparted by means of language, number 
graohic, musical activities, dramatics etc. or the 
existini curriculum can he thought of as the essential 
core and an effort can bo uindo to teach it in a better 
way by !';rii''ging out creativity implicit in it. The 
curriculum can be vehicle for creativity or creativity 
can enhance the curriculum. 


hnoller (196'5) arguing for modifying the present 
curriculum suggests that creativity is not an isolated process 
but r component of laany actTViiies. 


"One can, it is ti 'O cr>'^ate oer se in the sense of 
producing a symphony ol a sciontlflc theory but 
Trom the point of view of universal system of edu¬ 
cation, it is important to recognize that if a person 
•iio moke fuJl use of his talents, ho should learn 
to think creatively in a range of situations an'-^ 
on a variety of subjects, the mind, in other words, 
should be trained to think creatively at the same 
iinie that it is trained to think logiC''^lly (p.7S). 


The National Curriculum of Elementary :nd Secondary 
fducalion- a Framework (1 988) prepared by b'CERi in active 
collaboration v'itli the State agencies has given due attention 
to the need to develop in each child originality and creative 
talents, it says that education for cieativo expression has 
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attertion tint 

not received adequate/so .f; r an'Va v'oll orqpnzjiA ^'rt -..oucal'ion 
programme can be an inierjral -art of school education in t’us 
context. V/hether some content areas Invn (’rc-att-r Joncihiij [,ies 
for contributing to the nurturonco rj\,iLivo ;bilitien. this 
is an issue which confronts th'^ r jc-'-’iculun plnmierc . 1 '-ovf r, 

the author oorees tn darte (1u'db) 1h > nurturanco of creativity 
does not belont; to one ”c’roativi tv period" but con be developed 
through entwining oonortuni tii.s for ojoativi ox;']'c''si on through¬ 
out the curi'iculum. 

Aside from the curricujurn content, there are certain 
methods of teaching which cun be u 'oq in usur.l class room settings 
to encourage crertivo potential! amon^- children. '-v m j r 
curriculum is broad baser’ and pnovirh-' ,'ll uppoLimi ties for 
creative learning yet creativity, in fact, may not r-morgo liecaiise 
the teaching methodology is not ciert.Tve, The nir> tborJology, of 

_courso, will vary in accordonro ' e 1 Ir th'' ago .love! of pupils 
and different subjc^cf nr-a' . h'/ , ' 1 ig u'e (_ i cc'~tai n teaching- 

learning strategies, teacher can toach almost nny subjoc L in 
ways that coll for croativo tnlnkm.rf r-ith.M' than j'o tr: mo 
These toctmjqucs do nyf teach - slud'.M't to be creative, they 
giv. the s .ucents lug chanco to develoo iho cioativo potential 
they alioody teve. Some of ttv-OG terhr^c uos a-o ; Creative 
eroblora solving, Oiies-iioninc., nolc-ig nv. v., ilrain-s tor.aing, 
Creative arts, Creative dramatics, Ciory-telll,v , Creative 
reading and «a;itlng. Discovery and inquiry approach. Some 
techniques are more relevant for son« subject areas but few 
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can infuse crf'ntiv'' t'lrrouf/hou [■ t!ie curriculun. 

Questioning is one tociinjeno t^nclinrs r\}vi^yp hnv« at their 
disposal. As Gallaqlmr jiuts it "it wn-" the teachers questions 
that deter'ainec! the f ocuj of 'he cl<issroom »perntion and tne 
style of question uslcinq tej-'nin tho Icin’ of ihoughi 
operations biiat tho otudeit '/ould h'' aslrori to orm", 

Divergent, nrovecetivo riv'i ooGn-endet' .;uostioninq may lead 1o 
croative Ihinl'.ing, most ci th ■ ('’•■‘S ti one ashed jn the classroom 
ore usually tho 'mnojlc answer varis'ty nr thn retontion questions. 
Teacher seldom ask questions tlk't cause childi'^n to think in new 
ways. Rather than asking ci'nveruf'nt ones'rions v/ith only one 
right answer, cjuestionr. ^an ho inLursi^ei3'--d that can be 
answered in many ways. This fioos nc ' i^'quiro funds but different 
approach, attitude and skills. 


fhei'o aro good prowLiral ma'^’ou^ foj' adopting creative 
approach in tuachinn, a cree Live ioachinq-’lnarning process 
helps children to tiiink, inqui i e,exulore, guess, play around 
with possibilities and t oio's id- ngainsf the facts '*/hich 
are essential inq^reciients of creative'./, It pri‘;vides a friendly, 
informal, non-thiea toni ng, aceo-jtin'T -nc motivating atmosphere 
for learning, Torrance (1^77), in this context, stated that 
children fundamentally prefer to leorr in creative \/ays~by 


exploring,manipula ting, que;.Lioning ere, and research suggests 
that many things through not ail can oa Jearned more effectively 
and economically in croative ^^isys. Creative learning is more 
economical than rote learning and some :hildj:en v/ho learn 
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poojly by conven 


■Lional i^elhodr are effective lor,more when 


their teachers utilize their creative LhinUing abilities, As 
Cropley (1970) says, creative tcaciiLng^learnj nv'j lu in itself 
satisfactory *to the student's curiosity ^nd ingenuity. Studies 
have also shown th«t creative toachinn usually results i, 
inward creative growth, liking for $chool,involvemen c and 
participation in ci'Oative activ]ties (Snd tli, 1 96d, hi 1J inm, 1 967, 
1970, Torrance,U'>77). Since the- creative n-iods and ebilities 
have been regarded universal for all children, creative teaching 
is not the exclusive v^ay of learning for any type of children. 

Besides some specific ins true ti on ■'I teuluiif nus , there 
are a variety of approachOvS, skills, si7'alegTes, nia terial.e , 
relationships v/ith puoils etc, that mKiiit be used. Through 
the natural learning and problera solvinc. ac tiviti es, there can 
be abundunL oppoitunitios for disL-ove.dng and nurturing creative 
potentialities. For exaiipiv , ciSki.i^ .>lu' '.'ois Iti give ts many 
different ideas as oossibio for r oivon nrobleui, asking tlTom to 
complete the story in their own wys, l^llinc) thoi.i to think of 
unusual titles of a partirul.-^c btoiy, making thmn guess causes 
and consequences of a particular situation, asking Gllorn: tive 
u es of a wartjcuhr object, telling them in S'jnse dcfeciendeS 
in a particular object an i suggest dilfeient ond unusual ways to 
p„ovo it, encouraging them to as!' unusual questions and so on, 
such opon-enrted Pxe.clsc call Into originality, irAsgi- 

, flexibility in 1, linking, abili ly to guess and hypothesise 
and curiosity etc. 
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A riunij r of '•/rit-'-r'i uavo ottent.ion to the 

healing vqIuq croativo activities. 'j I h for 

exarnple, maintains that tliero is therapeutic valve in perm? 
the child to tell ills story his o’.vn way. She says, ’’i; ^ 

be a ciii’-iinGy to ca’^ry away the smoke, an escape value for lO 
pent up steai'ii’A Activities like ■ij.cTFiia, Llmco, music, 'vritJna, 
quiz pvor, ramrp.es, debates, scienc''' raixv, exhibitions etc, usu-'ll 
organized in schools, therefore,should bo so planned that these 
provide scope for the eexurossion nP creeiLvity and innovations, 

A tccachor interested in developing creative abilities 

needs to know that creativity can be developed in the clcssroom 

in -in atmospliore of psychological safety and freedom. Theiu are 

certain blocks which hinder the development of creativity like 

too much emphasis on being right, conformity pros suras, too 
much impratienen and consciousness of ti iiX' wnstinn, eve.ry thing 

■children do- should be useful, successful -and perfect, rejection 

and' ridicule, inducinf< of failure, over protection, neat' 

to conform to sex ■•oles, inconsis’tency, lack of tolerance uf 

dissent etc, ' The fear of being wrono may be students' Cirea'tast 

deterrent to attemntincf oriei nalit^'- and now ideas (Dg nono,1969), 

Teacher must respect each child’s unics'eness and the child 

must fr-'el fror ':,o exhib'i t his uniaueness. Towards this end, 

Torrance (1977) offers guidelines for teachers, some of which 

are s 

Be respectful of unusual ouestions. 

"■ ^Be r.xspectful of imaginative, unusual ideas, 

Show your pupils that their idans have value. 
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^ Evoke originality in thinking, make it eJenr thot 
such thinking is expectori nnr' I'ill be rewardob. 

- Qccassionally,havc pupil- bo no"Kthinn ^id'hout 
threat of ovalnation. 

- Provide opportunities foe sel^ -iniLintorl learning 
5, give credit for it. 

- Provide irsitcrials v'hlch dov. lop ima«gination 

- Permit tine for thinking t day drcnmin':'. 

- Encourage children to record Idonc. 

Ask provocative guestione. 

- Encourage children to nlny v./ith words. 

~ Be cautious about always ocliiinr' child'^'en writinaa. 

“ Accept the child's natural tondenc'^ to take a 
differenc look on thlnas. 

, Prize rather than i)unish 3 ndiviriuali ty. 

Love them and lei them know it. 

The implication ivhicli sncnis cionT' from the foregoing is 
that teacher whether lie he a parent or profoscionel is the most 
effective and important resource to\'',r''ns r'romoting tho cause of 
creativity developm-int in children. Toac'"’'':'s unproacJi must, 
liowever, be mors than a bag of tricks, r>v cornhxninn opportuniti 
and skill development in the curricular approach ahd .learning 

strategies, teacher can enhanc'' children's creativity even 

IB 

with/the constraints of t!ie prnsnn': --vs tem qf o<;nc tion. The 
literature is replete wi^h articles si'^wing that teacher's 
attitudes, skills, behaviour, classxa.oin clina be and teaching-- 

, ,,n-h, m ... LU. r.,. 1 I , u..r 

thinking in children. This is posuiJU" only if teacher under- 
Wi.a b a creative ciiild is Ilka, 'diB, t kiru of environment 
stimulat. s or stifles creativity, v/pa"- general and specific 
strategies should be used to nurbusa creafivitv in children. 

By and large, ueachers in our country arq noc sensitive to the 
need for identiiymg and developing creativirv in children. 
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fhey are not ">uffIci.nn1 ly n »-,tp of tii^ iror^ss end 

clevolopm-'nt oT crc^tj.VTl'^ dn.^i.nr, r, : nnr> lo rn’nci, ho'v 

to handle cron Live hiJdron nqrl channel i Z( Liel.r croativo 
poi'^nriol and ''o on. ilim c-'-ti'- to bn dup to tiio J ini tod 
exposure '„n i dni v povi-'i >'• ‘ ^'•'oratd in nroqian'ups or 

Jesser npf^ort^niti o' to .'-’iiciMcLo la Li; professional 
COUP' n l;c i , ’ m. Lr • Li<'. and icnoe/ledqo from time to 

time, Incroanj t r.rinhn'i!-^ n.'’ed‘^ Lo loc'^r' on upgrading 

teacher's, kne v;L'nc|i' I r, tlvio (.he: nev findings on 

eJasscoen i.itai'Llc o ■'o dov'J(''i croe I,>:lin'r.i'in''’ in children. 

The firs L flufVM.ic'nl i.r, Cllnll(rK^e of ^((uc a Li on ■ a Policy Toj-spective 
(190d) also oxiiroo'. i !s^^conre.'-n on Id'is point s 


” It, has boon noUcod toat Lie vast 
iiiajori ty of s LudonLo arc not exposed 
to clLl lonqe v/cich would develop 
tholr po+onti.il for crc'MLlvitv and 
iri.'ovcilion hocauno the whole system 
0^ t.'ducn Li on i.s charar I oria od hy 
e I,nsswork and oxarr.in-'tions "/hich 
oiiiphosiso rote le.e’^ning and ronetitivo 
oxorcis'-^G. [JndouhiedLy, this will 
roonj ro Uio overhaul ot peUdgociic 
laolhudoJoqy ->0 \'dJ aS the cuiricula 
■ ■rid InxUiai rnatorl''Jo. Those, however, 

V'/j 1 1 no!: Ijo oriuoi'h, .PoinoLhiri'; 'vi IJ 
f h vc i, '' dui ■ lo eh nfo i Ll’ orienta ti etj, 

work othic, knowi odgo .-md s-kills et 
I.e'dchoro wrm I'lfi iiav" to tunc Li on 
p'or 1 pio!.r> ^ < TL'v/oly in a learning 
lotlsor clicin a toaching environment, in 
1 /hi ch they vq 11 ha ve r o s tri ly c'l e' 
continuously with new ideas os moxl as 
new technologiGs” (p,11 } 

Implic''^ ti ons of creativity research for te'-cher 
education programme.s are of considerahio value, but 
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still creativity as a key area of tr-^inioq is y'-'t to find 
a place in the regular tra-injro nroor's in cur country. 

Our teacher education needs drastic ciiaoiios in terms of curriculum 
approach and strategies. IV^erely inrin'i.r Mm Logic of creativity 
in the curriculum wifi not oiiouoii. TodnVy our nractic > leaching 
is almost traditional and s Leroot'’pp^'' anc’ critf'ria of 5u,.Grvision 
are fixed and rigid. There is little ' c..-■'C Tor puoil t^^achors to 
use their ingenuityj crDginality r.n-' imaginaLion. The main 
emphasis remains on helpin<< thorn a iov prescribed lessons 

irresnective of the fact ivhethop or nuf they have acquired 
requisite insight and skills in teaching, 'leachc'r trainees should 
be encouraged to develop a few lesson plans inductmc, creative 
approaches in their practice toacJiinq. Divorcionl approach emphasi¬ 
zing originality, flexibility, indepondonc ' should be fiuly 
acknowledged both at the '^taao of preparation and evaluation. 

For this, teacher educators should Lliomsmves rollow such teaching 
practices and akill=-. This i im;,„ five ac Fm : !,>r fioyg) c;Lainis 
'teachers generally nerpcLuale tJv. samo '.aMmch of teaching as 

they experience themsGlves^ Thii ^ l , 

. ni3. 1 LCKAu-. circle needs to be 

ojiewliciG. As ono of Lho -IhrusL'. of the Notions] Policy 
Of Education (19P6) is i^pcovlng Hie nu.vity of fiaohet education, ' 
hoped thai. llie National Council fm Toaohoi- Education (KCTE) 
succeeds to evolve a system of 3Cuo-,t,on .vNid, orop-res committed! 
cxealivo and Piofosaloually ooi, .potent teache.., . 
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In Tnc'O'"' nrirK' ’•''■‘r't. .^rn *,, '.’nt'rrvi'5iTS'-5 hnve he^n 

dG-'dlopeci Lr ’• ‘1 " ' L./’cr-''''-‘i ^ i 'J fy 'mr’ nurl’n'*'' 

creative poter'-inl nr/.oo* .-"lii jv^n. /' 

has been i-ir'i''-- b’r ,, -Munn. I LonnI f^nycho 5, 

eoupselll '0 ,?n>l "'Ji'.’ii jn Ih' <'1'lortion, Tho 

Departirent is ofr<^'r' lo ,( i An--ri^y (r.'^ni" to 1,1 leecl>''-T cdwi'n'ors 
of pionop I r, •’• 1-■ ■’ '( ., S'! ) t\'^ ions cf'\‘'riny (H 1 ioreni 

rnpionr of tho i,o’'rilr/ i", phnsecJ 'oonnor si.ic' 1935 (Guldtiy 
IQ^S-’SC). Tliev aio expoctoH to extoric' Lhis train.! no. lo i,he 
leac’norc at ti'io qn.icsrnot levol throU''h pr c,-nor vi co- anv.1 itv-sox'vico 
t’Coiniiiaj ,n o<ij'..miriGS. I'.oro- than ll'hh booo’'''^r ocnicatorn hove boon 
impa7’L-ooinjrui, q sys tvinatio JoHo’i-U'’ o*r L‘"iose projrainmGS 
IS beinn token uu supnrrto)y. 


Tl^e Lhoiao 
emphasis j.s also 


c.f sSvirh piiyjiainifiG is 'o'.'aTOiioso ’, Ho‘i/c"^C7’^ 

olncoc] on skills dov.'-'l opi!' nl I i '.j I 


activ.i bios. 


Pn rtj c i'onnt-s ai'’’* fcoJ^on on 


■ 0 [ii Id visits to 


cbfferenl' inst Llntions/schooJs for oxr>unnro to venous creovivi 
activ.itior -/liich toarhoro ‘''^n in.:, ■ ■.'ooi'a n’^ n. day to toich.H!' 

and illbo7,dc iron 'v5.th children. They a.'^o a.lso cfiv'^’P trainin', 


in preparing ^lessori plnirs for cieatv'e lonfhin''j jn dirrerc-nt 
sub]Get a L- os , 


.Since all the 
possibly imdorqo th ^ 


toacher educ.’^lors uf the '..conlry cauiiot 
training,, insti'’>-’tlmaterials in tfe 


form of a handbook are being rtovelopoo on ''ifterent aspects of 
creativity ciovolopment in children suitable to i-he Indian 
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conditions 0 Future attempt in this dii.^ction would be to orient 
the counsellors and quidanr'' in s.honlr.. - -horover trained 

counsellors arc nvrilahle. Counsel lor', nrr' inpovtnnt tunc tionaii^ 
in tho school avsten nncl therolor-'j IF'' .oijerL''Kon prorjr-im-nG 
will help them understand crontTv-ily iii rlilli'-rivn and ijuide 
and maintain tlieir cr'^ntive potential. An advantage 

would be that they ’vould able to - a tbo bno''flod'jo to school 

teachers esueciUl"'’ to tho in-servion b-aihors in thoir day to 
day interaction and workinc] ’"i th then. 

Accounts of vonoUsS efforts io dovolop creativity among 
children in sone schools and inst.ilutions in Indi' nre available. 
Sal Bhawan Society, India, Centre for JulturaJ Cesourcos and 
Training, Delhi, Jnayen Prabhodhini, 'A,no, klanya in Moshanqabad, 
Setha School in Silvipure, ’'.aAgaloro, Priyambika School, Spring- 
dales and Sardar Patel Vid'.'alayQ, Delhi des'-rve mention. These 
titutions/schools are activelv involved in nromotino creativity 
among children and/or develooing protu ainnies for dov'’lor.ing 
creativity though teacher train.ur'. ''hr. ,u'erl i.,,, howover, for 
close collaboiv^tion boLweon difro.nnt ip^^l-itulLonc, ,nid schools 
to compiPhicnt and itupplement each othoro ' efforts. 


^ To conclude, it may bo stressed pbat the question of 
Ptovwing ermc.tion for rtcvelopinc. creatfvltv oroong c-hUdran 
xelote= to U,o xe-asoo...,,ont of our voluoo anf. ro-app taiaal of 

the goals of education and ends nr +■ 

nos of eciucational Process. It is 
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usi'rlly -r Pit Llv-’t rnuct alro chan<jo our examination system 


to tho extent that flexi'oilit'/ r'donGj uniqueness^oriqinality 
fluency and diverge t thinkinc nro oiv''‘n due vvoiohtage. Rven 
school book's and textual materials need to be so developed 
as Lo fac-.litatc oroatv^o thjnVipq [n ohi Idren. Indeodj 
requirerpents ar*’ tO' many and theie ar various cultural ^ 
structural and uch’Cr.iii o laJ baTi-Gr'- to the rlnvnloprnent of 
creativity among children osioecial-lv in India, nevertheless ^ 
if wo really want the child of today to thinl, anci behave 
creativeJy in life situations, therc' can bo innumerable o'ycortiu 
nities to nurture cr'wati’'e potentialities among children to 
considerable oxtont by all those who infliiancc his development. 
Besides teachers, it 1=' also essential i u mobilize parent'' and 
community and motivate them to help children develop creative 
thinh.i'ng abilities and skills, '.'ithout thoir efforts, schools 
vdll not hnvo thr, necessary support. 


? 


It is true that every coniponGut of eoucation and sdio )1 Inq 
affects tho fosterina of creativity hut teacher's awareness, 
raotivation,‘skills and attitudes are of paramount importance» 
Under the child centred aporoach to education OvS articuj rated 
by the Kational Policy of education (1936), a significant 
reorientation to the very apOLoach to priiK-^; 1 i oii is alioady 
taking place. The entire gamut of procjssu'. of teaching and 
learning is lOtjing re-oriented in c)rdor lo devsiop an interactive 
process of learning to stimulate curiosity, imagination and 
problem solving among children. /The Jearner will no-linger 
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be » passive receiver of knowledoo. The tcorhcr with a changed 
role of a facilitator of the loorning nrocoac and organizer of 
learning situation le requiroH to aclo't new innovntiie approaches 

to teaching traditional dxscipUnos. Ih-re are going to be 

, .nSnii+hPcc for tOnrh.-T to cr-'oi*.j conditions in the 

tremendous possioilities lor u .1 x 

usual classroom, settings to facUt+-o cro^tlvo potontial among 
children. Creativity oriented approach Ic at the very heart 
of the child-centiod approach to adnc tion .'irLd,in fact, implicit 
in it. It can provide us the kind of educanon w.irch will 
nurture creative potentialities amom chi.ldvon- indoed among 
all children. 
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title of PAPER ; CHILD CENTRED EDUCATICW j IS IT EEASIBLE 


, . T.N.Dhar* 

Intent of the Na-blonal Policy 

Policy — 

The National/on Education^ 1986 (Ministry of Hum 


an 


Resource Development 1986, New Delhi) intends to provide 
child-centred primary education. It is one of those 
statements which it is very difficult to take seriously. 

For one thing, the Policy does not show how this intention 
is proposed to be attained. For another, it is not the first 
time that a statement of this kind or with similar intent has 
been made. In education, policy statement of this type 
have been made. There has never been an indication of what 
they involve in terms of resoti^'^^ius investment and training 
of manpower. Without such an indication the proposal to 
provide child-centred education can, at best be regarded as 
wishful thinking, a pious nope which like so many other 
hopes, wild remain un-fulfilled. The policy on child-centred 
education suffers from an added disadvantage of not being 
possible of implementation. 


2. The Dictionary of Education (Derek Rowntrees Harper 

and Rov;, London 1981) characterises child-centred education 

a "rather woolly slogan", "its main point being made by the 

teacher who claims, 'I teach children, not subjects*". _ 

* Dr.T.N.Dbar ”is"^ eminent educationist and scholar of 
repute. He had been Joint Director in the NCERT and Joint 
Education Adviser in the Ministry of Education, Govt. of India 
'He also worked in the Planning Commission in the Education 
Sector, At present he is Cbiiief Technical Adviser (UNESCO) 
in Sri Lanka, 
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Child-Centred Bducation represents basically an approach 
which "implies care of the .‘whole* child - his personality, 
needs, learning styles and not just for his or her academic 
prowess" (P,38).' Educational phychologists have, for years, 
based the argument for child-centred programmes on the 
uniqueness of the individual. Although God created man 
(and woman) in His image, the images that He created are 
Innumerable and rarely duplicated. Each individual is unique 
in more senses than one - the gene structure, the personality 
make-up, the potential for growth, the pattern of responses 
to situations and so on, 

3, That all education must be ciient centred - taking 
into consideration specific individual needs in specific 
settings - has long been recognised. Without being focussed 
on individual needs and Interests, education would be sterile, 
irrelevant and incapable of generating motivation essential 
for learning. Bereft of its context, education would be 
unproductive and, whatever is learnt, incapable of being 
purposefully utilised. The advocady in the National Policy 
of focussing education on child needs and concerns during 
the first cycle of education seems, in this context, to 

be only a cliche, which has ao often been repeated, with 
so little action. 
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Components 

4 , Whcit does child-centred education involve according 
to the National Policy? Tlie entire paragraph, where child- 
centred education has been defined indicates a lack of 
knowledge of how a child grows. Nor does it show an 
understanding of the purpose and process of education. The 
paragraph readss 


"A warm welcoming and encouraging approach in 
which all concerned share a solicitude for the 
needs of the child, is the best motivation for 
the child to attend school and learn. A child- 
centred and activity-based process of learning 
should be adopted at the primary stage. First 
generation learners should be allowed to set 
their own pace and be given supplementary remedial 
instruction. As the child grows the component of 
cognitive learning will be increased and skills 
organised through practice. The policy of non- 
detention at the primary stage will be retained, 
making evaluation as disaggregated as feasible. 
Corporal punishment will firmly excluded from the 
educational system and school timings, as well as, 
vacations adjusted to the convenience of children," 

(p.n). 


5, VJbat are, according to this formulation, the comoonents 
of child-centred education? They seem to consist of: 

- a warm welcoming and encouraging approach 

T 

- a solicitude for the needs of the child 

- activity based process of learning 

- first generation learners to set their own pace 

and provided with supplementary remedial instruction 
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increase in the cognitive component of learning 
as the child grows 
non-detention at the primary stage 
disaggregation of evaluation to the extent feasible 
abolition of corporal punishment 
adjustment of school timings and vacations bo the 
convenience of children 


Fallacy of the Approach 


6. The approach displays loose thinking. It is not, 
for instance, the solicitude which is important, but a 
specific programme which caters to the developmental needs 
of the child - physical and emotional. While practical 
activity is essential it is necessary to recognise that, to 
be meaningful from the learner’s point of view - which 


ro oeal with 




facilitates learning and nelps 

t be based on and preceded by a cognitive framework, 
understanding of the process and nature of the activity 
and the various relationships is important to make the 
learnt skills part of and individual's repertoire of 
-neanlngful experiences. Pemedial instruction is not the 
y thing that first generation learners require. Their 
self-concept and aspiration and motivation levels are 
seriously eroded by their social and economic situation. 



fphese are more important for learning than mere remedial 
instruction, which as experience shows is likely to be only 
cognitive in character. In the case of disadvantaged far more 
);ieeds to be done to cenerate in them the desire to 
achieve and a faith in their ability to achieve. Enabling 
these children to perform at the level that they are 
potentially capable of, should be the objective rather than 
allowing them to "sot their own pace". The latter will only 
maintain their disadvantaged status. Compensatory education 
programmes, as U.S. experience has shown, is not good enough, 

/ 

7. It does not require wisdom to realise that skill- 
learning requires practice. It is, however, not clearly 
recognised that skill—learning must have a conceptual base 
to be effective and transferable. Disaggregation of evaluation 
is a term which one doer not come across in educational 
literature. Again, it is not the convenience of children 
which requires adjustment of school timings and of vacations, 
but more the needs of the* family for child labour during 
harvesting and sowing seasons. Given, however, the conditions 
prevailing in our primary schools, children would, no doubt, 
welcome school timings and vacations adjUvSted in such a way 
as not to make it compulsory for them to attend schools I 
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8, One would have astjumed that concern for child¬ 
centredness would go beyond mere warm welcoming and encouraging 
approac^^ and a solicitude for a child's needs. They are no 
doubt important, although hard to come by in the existing 
educational setting* What is needed is a specific well- 
articulated plan of action which takes in bo consideration 
the needs of children at specific stages of their development 
and willingness to implement it. The Programme of Action 
(Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi) merely 
statess "The child-centred approach, commended in NPE, 
attempts to build the academic programme und school activities 
around the child" (P,9), The Programme fails to identify the 
needs of the child and indicate a specific educational 
programme that will be implemented in relation to them. 

The "drive for a substantial improvement of schools and 
provision for support services" and organization of non-formal 
education for children who cannot be in school as they have 
to "supplement family income or otherwise assist the family" 
are regarded in the Policy, as important components of 
the child-centred approach, 

9* Wpat does a child need for his education even when 
the latter is narrowly defined? Broadly speaking, one 
could think of the following; 
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- adequate nutrition and health care^ which prevents 

susceprtlhility to disease and morbidity, myopia, hearing 

and speech disabilities, decaying teeth, listlessness 
and lack o£ attention. 

- an environment which stimulates cognitive growth and 
facilitftes concept formation and acquisition of 
language skills 

- a climate for healthy emotional development capable 

of creating confidence in selfy appropriate aspiration 
level and motivation to achieve 

- skills which promote self-learning 

10. It is true that these are not the sole concern 
of education. Social, economic and political policy and 
programme interventions are necessary to redress the balance 
in favour of the child - particularly the one who comes 
from the disadvantaged segment of society. It is necessary, 
however, to understand constraints and honestly acknowledge 
that certain things cannot be done inspite of good intentions. 
The catering to children's needs goes beyond "the reform 
of curriculum*' and provision Af co-curricular activities 
which the Programme of Action feels will make "education 
a joyful, inventive and satisfying learning activity rather 
than a system of rote and cheerless, authoritatian 
instruction". (.13). It is surprising' that, without even 
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understanding what child-centred education really connotes 
and what its implications are, the Progranme of Action 
should ■ state* "By making elementary education child 
centred, we would he introducing a long-awaited reform' 
in the education system". The statement tends to create 
the impression of an important and breath-rtaking discovery 
having been made by educational decision makers in the 
twentieth centuryi 

11, Non-formal education can never be a solution to the 
education of children of the poor. It cannot be regarded 
as an alternative to child-centred education, nor even a 
form of it. At best, it is an escapist strategy and a 
compromise with the situation that exists and the conditions 
which obtain for the poor and the disinherited and v/hich 
society is unable and unwilling to redress, Non-formal 
education does not meet the developmental needs of children. 
It does not’even meet adequately their educational needs. 

It is being suggested for a segment of the population which 
needs institutional caring the most. Despite the desire 

I 

to equate the outcomes of learning by prescribing, for 
instance, minimum levels of learning, non-formal education 
will not reduce the disadvantages - educational and other - 
from which the disinherited of the earth suffer. The 
prescription should not be either op none. The disadvantaged 
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ns 0 d 0irc9tsjr csr6 find f'onsldGirstion# Th^iir socisl ond 
6conon^lci d Is'idvsnshoiild not bo ussd OQ'&i.nst thorn "* 
much less against the c^hlld/ ■who does not exercise an 
option of being bom in a disadvantaged family. Since 
they are poor and their children have to "work" - the 
value of which does not enter into calculations of Gross 
Domestic Product - they should not be exposed to education 
which does not allow thorn to compete on equal terms. 

A more logical would bo to make non-formal education 
compulsory for children of thn affluent and release 
resources for institutional education of the poori They 
have access to other sources of learning, more potent 
than the primary school. 

Pre^-rcguisltos 

12. Bscausp of being unique, the uniqueness of the child 
has to be studied. Individuals differ and differ considerably. 
The National PoJicy on Bduoation and the Programme of Action 
do not show any awareness or understanding of individual 
differences and how they will be provided for through 
educational programming. The laying down of a minimum 
level of learning or the prescribing of a core curriculum 
(which is being Interpreted differently depending on one’s 
convenience) do not take care of individual needs of 
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indiviaual children. “minimum" is .likely to be 

equivalent to "the least"^ for some^ while for others levels 
of the minimum would he pretty high. These levels will 

I 

vary, not because they have been consciously and deliberately 
fixed, but because some have been born into a situation 
over which they have no control. Acceptance, even without 
protest of what exists and a compromise with injustice of 
the situation, is not what one expects from a rrogramifie 
of Action, 


13, A worthwhile and relevant educational programme needs 
to be designed in relation to the developmental needs of an 
Indian child (if there is one) and the socialization processes 
that prevail. These determine^, to a large extent, the 
competencies expected of an individual in a community setting, 
Ths National Coi-incil of Educational Re-'search and Training 
has, . no doubt, undertaken studies of the cognitive 
development of Indian children. Whether the findings have 
influenced curriculum planning and design of learning 
rategies, is doubtful. Generally, the models adopted 
for curriculum development are those of the English speaking 
worlo outside India. These models remain in fashion for a 
certain duration and then die out and are substituted by 
other models, Por many years Bloom and Epuner reigned 
preme, of pedagogists, in any case, none is adopted for 
any serious exercise at reformulation of curriculum. 
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14, Is it foolhardy to assume that the Indian child is, 

in many ways, different from his or her counterpart elsewhere? 

Considering tho different and distinct socialising processes 

in the Indian setting, one would expect developmental 

patterns to be different and consequently developmental needs 

of the Indian children distinct. Of course, there is a 

basic universality in individual needs. All children need 

food to survive and love to grow emotionally. The recognition 

and expression of needs differ. And, education should be 

concerned with the processes of expression and recognition. 

Adolescence, for instance, in an Indian setting, particularly 

\ 

in rural communities, is not the kind of traumatic experience 
about which one reads in American books on developmental 
psychology. An Indian girl at 13-14 does not suffer 
emotional breakdowns, if she is not dated. The Indian 
girl of 11-12 years assumes roles which require considerabie 
maturity, understanding and norms of behaviour associated 
in western societies with adults. Are these and similar 
consideratipns important for designing a programme of 
child-centred education? 

15, The other area of study would be what children bring 

to school viz. the entry behaviour of school entrants. In 

\ 

spite of their informal setting, the family and the neighbour¬ 
hood "educate®’ children in formal operations so characteristic 
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of a school. Ths first grade child * knows counting 
even hefore he/she enters the precincts of a school. He 
is aware of the difference in the quality of relationships. 

An uncle in the community is different from father's 
brother. This child's interactions arc based on an "under¬ 
standing" of the subtle differences that exist. An Indian 
child, in a poor household, also has skills which are for 
the family economically significant. Children have certain 
cognitive competencies. They "know" words although they 
might not know the symbols that represent them. They can 
count, weigh and measure, although in a medium different 
from what school uses. To maximise the use of scarce 
resources educational activity should begin from.what is 
already knovni. 

16, A study of the behaviour of children when they enter 
school could provide data on the "inadequacy" of the child's 
competencies which ensure schoo] success. All children 
are not "ready" for schooling. For most, entry into a ' 
primary school is a transition from the informal atmosphere 
of the home to a formal regimen of the' school. For quite 
few this transition can be a traumatic experience, given 
the condition of primary schools and the attitude of teachers. 
Adjustments have to be made - for instance to the routine 
which governs school operations - and to the somewhat 
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"erratic and unpredictable" behaviour of the teacher. In 
designing an educational programme, teachers and other 
educational workers seem to adhere strictly to the worn out 
maxim of from the unknown to the known, lyorything about 
the child is unknown and he/she has to l^now v;hat he already 
knowsi It is the clean slate approach which teacher 
training institutions try so hard to disparage at least 
in theoryi 

17. Schooling in some ways represents a formalised process 
of socialisation. In many respects, it is a structured interoc 
tional process. V^hat is learnt informally is organised 
coherently, reinforced and supplemented by what S'chools 
assume will be required by the child in his future roles. 

Take for instance,communication through language. The 
child already has an extensive vocabulary and has informally 
learnt the structures needed for meal^ingful communication. 

In most cases,where the facility for pre-school education 
is either not available or not utilised, the child may 
not have the skill to represent in symbols what he already 
can speak or what he has already seen in posters on the 
walls or sign boards in streets, Tps school adds to his 
skills of communication by teaching him how various 
sounds and their combinations can be represented in symbols 
and read and vrritten. While he might not know weights and 
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measures; he knows the difference between one fistful and 
one potful of rice. Schooling promotes generalised 
competencies necessary for understanding the similarities 
end dissimilarities of settings and ability to apply 
knowledge to a set of new situations. The limitations 
placed by concrete operations are thus transcended and the 
transfer of learning takes place. 

18. Schools also help a child - or should help - develop 
an identity and relate his/her persona] identity to a wider 
Set of identities - family; neighbourhood, village, state, 
country. Personal identity has a time dimension. An 
individual's prarsent identity, as that of the group, has 
evolved and is rooted in the past. In a substantial way, 
one is what one is due to the culture that he or she has 
inherited. While an individual has an identity which is 
distinct and unique, he is also part of the identity of 
the group to which he belongs, in a pluralistic situation 
like ours, it is essential that an individual understands 
his place and also the variety of roles which he/she 
w 1 be called upon to play in different situations. Group 
identities exist and cannot be brushed aside. Their 

g ‘ icance needs to be accepted and not regarded as being 
irrational, in the present day social and political context, 
group Identities are no doubt exploited, often to subserve 
vested interests. The reasons includes 



- the competitior, for limited benefits that economic 
development has made available 

- the exploitation for political purposes of group 
and sectional loyalties 

- the sense of power that an individual experiences 
by being part of a group 

The significance of caste and clan alignments for political 
purposes (for example elections) is indicative of the 
sectional identities that are forged for certsin purposes. 
They are there and will continue to be there. While 
on public platforms they may be disparaged in political 
machinations they are promoted and taken advantage of. 

19, While sectarian or sectional identities cannot be 

disregarded^ education m-'-st endeavour to promote Indianness 

among children* It would involve a subordination of personal 

and group interests to national interests/ a tolerance of 

other points of view/ an understanding and appreciation 

of what different communities have contributed to the culture 

of the country/ a sense of responsibility and accountability 

for ^)ersonal action etc, A conscious effort has to be 

* 

made to widen the scope of relationships, which should 
transcend narrow and clanish loyalties. 
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Constraints 

- 20. To be really child**centred, education should be 
tailored to individual differences. Heridity provides 
the basic potential. The condition in v/hich a child lives 
and grows influences responses that he/she will make 
to various situations, Except for basic physical responses, 
such, as with“drav;ing hand when touching fire, the response 
patterns of individuals are characterised by a very wide 
variety. Responses vary because stimuli and more importantly, 
their perceptions vary. The experience aJ ready gone through 
determines how one wil] react in'future. And, chiidren go 
through different and diverse experiences. 


21. Can education really cater to the needs of individual 
children. The needs being so variegated, formal structures 
would find It difficult to cater to each and every need to 


every child. The cafeteria approacli to educational proorammes 
which may be possible when resources available are in plenty, 
cannot be adopted on a universal basis. fVen the cafeteria 
might not be able to provide a menu which caters to every 
taste. It is not only a question of material resources. 


The main difficulty will arise from the non-avallabillty 
Of manpower which is competent and versatile enough to be 
able to respond to and tabc care of a diversity of children's 
needs, existing classroom situation and the pattern of 
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education of teachers allows educational effort to be 
directed by the concept of the average child. Classroom 
and school organisation finds it difficult to be flexible 
so as to meet adequately even the needs of a handful of 
children requiring special attention - the aifted or the 
slow learners, for instance. For reasons of an alternative 
model, which not only is not available, but might also 
be difficult to support, the present organisational structures 
will prevail, IVie dilemma between a formal structure which 
allows an ordered sequencing of events and experiences and 
one which allows the provision for individual differences 
will remain only a topic of discussion. 

22, The emphasis on future orientation of schooling 
is probably a major bottleneck which prevents designing 
of activities for meetin^j the present needs of children. 
Instead of allowing them to enjoy their childhood, we 
prepare them for future roles, almost wanting them to grow 
into mature adults overnight. If children can be a 
"nuisance" for parents, they can be much more so for a 
teacher who, although a surrogate parent lacks the parental 
patience, love and concern for the child. For many children 
in poor households and slums, there is no childhood. The 
society, for instance, is no longer shocked at the hunch 
backs of the carpet-weaving children. 
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23. The two conditions necessary and essentia] for 
promoting child-centred education seem-'i to be the autonomy 
and the competence of the teacher. In a situation where the 
tasks of the primary school teacher are prescribed and defined 
- for example^ the syllabus, number of periods per week 
and so pn - child-centred education is an idea to be talked 
about in educational reports but not seriously practised, 

Ths teacher in the Indian setting has hardly any say in 
syllabus making. He is not trusted. He is not considered 
responsible. He has to be told what to do and often how to 
behave. He has no wherewithal to transact curriculum in 
any meaningful manner. That he/she continues to plod 
along and show some commitment and zeal is quite puzzling. 


24. Poverty and unemployment are two Important factors which 

compel people to seek ar continue in teaching profession in 

spite of low remuneration, difficult working conditions 

and low social prestige of a teacher's calling. It is 

not the highly motivated and the most Interested in child 

development who opt for teaching. To expect such teachers 

to be innovative and creative, which child-centred education 

<I r s, is asking for the moon. Teacher education prograimiei 

ao nothing to ignite the spark that might be latent in some 

who "want" to be teachers. And the reward structures 

available i„ society compel the talent to seek pastures which 
are definitely greener. 



25 . Public examination;-, which have such a significant 
and deadning influence on student life and the functioning 
of a school, are the other major bottlenecks which negate 
any effort to change school programmes and make them more 
flexible to suit children's needs. The performance at 
examinations determines, largely, not only what kind of a 
student you are but also what kind of a person you are to 
become, Mon-deteimtion at the elementary stage of education 
stage of education will not help. The upward mobile keep 
their sights directed to a concrete and specific goal. 

Children drop out not only because they want to but more so 
because the dice is loaded against them, and in spite of the 
advocacy of non-detention, which probably is practised only 
in inefficient and ineffective publicly-maintained institution 
children continue to be detained on the basis of their 
performance in 'mini-public examinations' conducted as 
rehearsals for the grand performance, ^3 long as the 
effectiveness of schools and of teachers is determined and 
rewarded by pass percentages and 'proportion of distinctions, 
non-detention as a policy, like so many other policies, 
will remain only a pious hope. 
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26 3.SjC 0(3 9. QVisstions whst sir© th© b9.s0s 

for syllabus making? requirements of the third level 

of education seem to exert an inexorable influence on what 
will be taught at the second level and of the latter on 
the instructional programme of the first level. At best 
it is a process of miniaturization. For instance, Indian 
history is studied all through with the outline getting filled 

4 

with details at successive stages. Foreign models determine 
the content and structure of syllabus. Modern Mathematics 
and modem Science were, for instance, introduced in Indian 
schools not because they were good - which they might have 
been - but because the bandwagon of a panicky United States 
had to be followed. Now modem Mathematics, having been 
found not really necessary for super sputniks in space, 
our educationists have picked up the battle cry of "return to 
the basics". The current proposals for educational reforms 
are again being advocated in pursuance of the American 
Report: "A Nation at Risk", 

27, The stranglehold of examinations and the parchments 
that students get have been reinforced by the criteria used 
in society for the rewards that it offers - monetary as 
well as social. Certificates certify a person's economic 
and social position. Education system consequently promotes 
behaviours which are suitable for remunerative jobs and a 
bargaining position in the marriage market. Any one who 
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deviates has to bear the cross and pay an encmous cost 
for his deviance. A system of this kind would find it 
difficult to produce people who; are creative and innovative 
Society^ by rewarding those who behave like 'Joneses', 
reinforces the tendency to conform. 

28. The system with the prescribed requirements would 
not allow, for instance, a Tansen to be recruited for 
teaching music in a college. Even Shanti Niketan, which 
did not conform to the usual procedures for feculty 
recruitment and instructional programming could not escape 
the ever s-preading tentacles of the University Grants 
Commission. The system, as it had evolved, relies heavily 
on paper qualifications rather than on talent and accomplish 
ment. In a system of this kind the innate potential Eind 
inclinations get side-tracked and, unless an individual is 
ready and willing to pay the price for being extraordinarily 
deviant, he/she joins the rat race. Schools abet it. In 
these conditions why should one talk of child-centred 
education when all the compulsions are in the direction 

of providing a programme which is uniform and deadening. 

29, The drive for imiformity is often conditioned by 

V 

the perception that individual and group identities are 
somehow disruptive of national unityi i and national identity 
In spite of decades of experience, we stllJ fondly hone 
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that a uniform curricuJnra with its core elements^ will 
help in wiping out group identities and sectional loyalties, 
In fact# the experience shows that education sharpens these 
identities# making individuals conscious of their distinctnes 
Since complete sub-merging of identities is neither possible 
nor feasible, education, as a process of socialisation and 
conversation of culture# should show awareness of thewe 
identities. While recognising their significance, schools 
should attempt to promote among the children an Indian iden¬ 
tity which is not in conflict with individual or group 
identity. In a culture which does not insist upon a single 
path/ truth it is not desirable to suppress individual 
ways of thinking and behaving. Divergence and difference 
should be accepted as the basis of Indianness, No educatlona 
policy planner has the moral right to preach patriotism 
and national unity to people who, time and time again have 
demonstrated a commitment to national integrity and national 
Independence, After al.l it was the eommon man who fought 
and suffered for freedom. Most of the planners and their 

children were at that time too busy to carve out profitable 
careers for themselves. 
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What Can be don e? 

30, Given the above context, is it rational to talk 
of child-centred education? Is it feasible? The broad 
conclusion that one arrives at is that, in a real sense 

the child-centred education is not possibDe of being provided 
One tends to doubt the intentions of the government to 
seriously promote and provide for child-centred education, 

I'ike so many of its statements, such as those on poverty 
removal, child-centred, education would seem to be merely 
a "slogan". The National Policy on Education and the 
Programme of Action do not show that the'government had, at 
any time, seriously considered the implications of providing 
child-centred education. It seems merely a cliche which 
teacher educators have often advocated to new entrants to 
teachers' colleges and ’-'hich they know cannot be implemented, 

31, The best course of action, assuming that the govern¬ 
ment is serious, would be to design a developmental strategy 
in relation to child-centred education. It needs to be 
accented with honesty that educational development in' India 
will never have the needed resources money, material and 
manpower - to implement a programme of child-centred education 
on a nationwide scale. I-t cannot do so even in one fourth 

of the primary schools. Can the government, therefore, as 
a measure of good faith make a serious attempt to design and 
Implement a pilot programme on a reasonably large scale, 
using the institutional resources that it already has? 
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32, One could^ for i’'stance/ thinlc of a "child-centred" 
educational experiment in respect of selected tribal areas. 
It should be possible to identify areas* 

- which are culturally more or less homogeneous 

- or relatively small to be manageable 

- have yet not developed the competitive orientation 
for certain types of education end jobs 

- in respect of which sut'Stantial literature on 
needs/ aspirations and handicaps of the people 

exist 

33, As a first step it would be worthwhile to document 

the evidence on s 

“ how children grow in these tribal settings 

- socialisation practices that prevail 

the education 1 potential of tribal life 

“ the aspiration level of families 

suitability of tribal dialect for education 

Qn the basis of this information, a programme of 
ducation suited to the needs of children and communities, 
could be designed. The programme would includes 

the formulation* of a curriculum encompassing 
the total programme of the school 

nt\u]ation of a syllabus for various activities 
preparation of print and non-print materials 
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- selection and preparation of teachers 

- evaluation of processes and outcomes 

These could be inliroduced in selected areas, 

35. Even if such a plan of action were formulated 
and implemented) it would be difficult to say with 
certainty that the needs of every child in the area 
have been met in terms of the strict interpretation of the 
term. Teachers, how-so-ever they may be educated and 
trained, would find it difficult to deal with a situation 
which is not precisely defined and where only the broad 
contours of the tasks to be performed have been laid down. 
Child-centred education is almost anarchic in respect to 
content and format. They have to be continuously changing. 
If at all, only the teacher would have an outline which 
provides some order, coherence and sequencing to tasks. 
He/she will have all the freedom to plan and a challenge 
to face. These might be too inconvenient to be seriously 
considered and planned for. 
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TITIX: OP PAPER? 


NEED ; .'FD MATURE OF EMOTIONAL EDTFCATIO 
FOR CHILDRENS A RATIONAL-ET/IOTIW AI'P: 


C .G o P ancle'' 


^^ca blonal Oy iec tiv o s Revi > ^icQ d ; 

Cr.nn i t" iov) >/.i ani i±ng) , affect (Eeeling) and 

conai'icn 'reading) a.re traditio-i'] 1 v ic'aardoO as the three 

aspect-. eiF human behaviriur .-^ncl ij'-'en studied in 

Psychology as such. Educati<'.n J Indi?’ isnd Eor that 

matte-r th'- v'/orld over)^ which < ■ aws In- n/Uy from the 

know-h-cige of ps^choJ ogy in fommlat'ing its models and 

cechniguos/ has so far fociissed primarily on the developiiieut 

of cognitive and conative skills in students. Teaching 

of affective or emc^tional sh'jlls has not r‘=‘v:eived the 

attention it deserves, Th^is caper is intended to hiqhiiahr 

the importance of emotional education and to suggest t> e 

it 

possibility of incorporating/in the general philosophy and 
practice of education. 

Analyse the teaching currently imearted to sLudsnts 
right from the nursery schoed onwards. You will find that 
it is mainly directed tov/ards teaching adaptive anC- 
socially desirable behaviour (conative) and to dovelon 

-C 

various intellectual competencies (cognitive), Over the 

* Dr.C.G.Pande""is Professor & Head, Departnent of "^FyehoTo^ 
hfagpur University, He is Psychologist of eminence. 
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years/ newer and newer raodels and techniques have been 
developed by educational psychologists to make this 
training for cognitive and rcnative competencies more and 
more effective and of greater practical value. The 
exercise has paid dividends and there is little to be 
regretted about our performance in that respect* 


Educationists have, however, failed to realise 
that emotional life of human being is also an aspect of 
human behaviour in which competencies matter. Probably, 
they have been under the presumption that emotional 
development takes place in the natural course as the indivi¬ 
dual grows in age. There is nothing that educationists or 
teachers need to and can do in this respect. The child- 
rearing philosophies and practices followed by parents 
are considered enough to achieve normal emotional develop¬ 
ment of children and there is iitule or no ne^^d of systemati¬ 
zed education of children for t>is purpose. Presumption 
may also be that there always . corrective experiences ^ 
one"s life which may set right irregularities in 
emotional development, if they occur. ^ critical review 

of thes. prss,u„ptions .nd nec-ssary modification in 
them is called for. 
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Np ed fin d Im portance o£ em ot ion - -':]_ ‘-dI’oati'^n 

On© often co'nes acrrss omen of individuals xi7ho 


0 o n al i v""' 1 v an d e o' ■ i t i v''- 1 j 


’ '011~ oqn lpi_>ed bin t o’q-ie ricnc e 


difficulties, ensenfially C'lotiunal in nature, in trati^J 

them into ac-cueJity. Tl-iis tise cases in whic.'i 

ac-tiiO-l u^'rformanc’O ri c > -i ^victaaJ taljs sliort of the 

performance ‘^xpecta'i on the ■ -m , -if ooi hnowiedge of 

ind-wii j j a I-’s ca acities, I-ooc in lo pc j. [ oLiTiajice due to 

h nuse 

test anyie^'7, ju ability bo > lo i'l strong fear of 

failure, a oonsistfat aelf-ci-fi n _iic fir imvaour due uo 


intenrao deprossion, anger qT t-niilL nro .b'! examples v/nich 
fjo to cTivinno Havl-JuOy Umt i. L'fc,,. i j ^-r. adaptive 

funoi-i cuing does not uecesr.arily foliov/ individual's 
sound cogui t-iv'=' and couativo equi])mont„ The cauacs of 
individual's iov;er than exijecli-cl per foi mauot are essentially 
emotional, a fact which has been neglected by tiiosa ^ ciM.-^rtifO 
with individual's upbringing at home and school. V/pen 
crores of rupees are spent on training in cognitive and 
Gona.tive shills but actual- performance remains below the 
expected level, the investment is considerani37 v/asted. 

S-ach a '‘iinste, if carefully calculated, is collosal and. 
can be saved by minimising factors responsible for failure 
in using the cognitive and conative skills fuily„ Part 
of tlie waste v^hich is due to poor affective or emotional 
skills, can be saved by making emotional education ' a 
part of our school curriculum. 
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iS/ therefcjrtt/ imperati-^ ih educationists 
turn their attention to healthy ^motional development as an 

I 

equally important goal of ednrf*:lon and use their theories 

and techniques for this purpose. For schooling, essentially 

is a' long range concerted effort not only to teach 

curricular courses hut also to help the child grow up 

in- many ways and assume adult resoonsibilities which will 

presumably be creative, productive and enjoyable. it 

should aim at developing a reasonably independent- 

■*« - 

thinking, self-actualizing and minimally disturbed person* 


What can Psychotherapy offer ? 

Psychotherapy during the last two decades, has 
developed both^ic its techniques and Coverage of target 
population. Cpn^ec-uentlj^, psychotherapy which wa^ 
traditionally restricted to well-defined clinical groups is 
now extended also to normal persons who are susceptible 
to emotional disturbances IccVinr to self-defeating and 
maladaptive behaviour. Philosophies underlying various 
1 and their techniques are being so developed 

ey can be adapted to snd 'Incoiporated in the ’ 
g^tera] scheme cC educaf.on beginning early .in life.' 
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Ration al Emobive Education ; 

Should educationists in India think seriously of 
the need for imparting emotional education/ Rational 
Emotive Theraphy (RET) developed hy Alhc-ct RlJis (]962/ 

1969/ 1970) holds promise. In th > henry of RET, 
emotion:! dioti rhancos aric' handica'ps or neurotic and 
psychotic' symptoms suffered h\ a per' on are referred to 
as poini. C (emotional consepuen^ c ! , j'hese emotional 
consequences are not pirimari’''^ cat Sf-"' by various Activating 
Events (point A) which occur in human life. They may cause 
annoyance , f rus1 1 a tion s, re j ections whic h , in tu rn , 
contribute to his emotional consequences at point C like 
anxiety, anger, depression, hostility etc. The disturbances 
at Point C are really caused by various Beliefs (at point B) 
held by the individual and the self“talk based on them 
which he has with himself. The follow^iiig illustration may 
explain the A-B-C mechanism of emotional disturbance, 

'tA/hen a person fails at an examination or is rejected 
by others he may tell himself_“how terrible that I failed?, 

“I must succeed in everything I undertake", 'I am absolutely 
a worthless person for failing or not being rejected," 

The person talking to himself in this way will undoubtedly 
feel anxious, depressed and worthless, ThB beliefs ho 
holds (reflected in his self-ta^k) are irrational, unrealistic 




MECHANISM OF UPSETTING. VS- MOTIVATING EMOTIONS j fHB | 


Belief and SelMelk Bi 
Irrational 


C Consequence 


I Severe Depression leading 
to unhappiness fc gelf-defeating| 
behaviour 


Failure in an important 
task 


ki 


Belief'. 




1. I must not have failed in this task^ 


2, Mow/ boss will have a poor opinion of me. 


3. I think, 1 am not msant for such 
challenginy taaks. 


4, I just can't Stand this failure* 


5. It proves, I am worthless, 


6. Colleagues and others will criticize 
and laugh at me. 


7. Bettor, I should have avoided 
the task. 


8, I will never succeed in such tasks. 



1 .Nowhere it is writUii ( 
is Sdbi 0 Cyhifj byt fa11| 
in) a fact i htjt/L to 
have,,," Will not 


2, j.i ;r' i, ru't necessar; ^ 
opinion of ix, %alll 
iiiv hard and sincere efl 

3, Mo evicMnct^ to prove ti 
tasks. It ifs 

fail lire, ! 

f 

4.1 am iincorrifortabiatut 
stood It. Where is if 
uncomforted? i 


5. One failure does 
are more successes 


6.%at others say 
have a stable and. 
tive of what 


Mi 


HI 




1 
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and me£iningl''"faS as they aru nnfcMindt and •'’■et vGhementl\^ 
adhered to by him. Inotend, i h he tails himself "if- ic 
better be sncc' ''“J ' nt lL j j )t end of the \’orli’' !' 


1 'nr:; 


hav^“ failed once," ‘'F in aiJtejnll a human ph. 

"One fa-i Hire ■*‘'oes no I m..l: in ’ bn v/orthlesn", "it-iJ 

actuci’iv t'-^b me 1 -rn \/ronn or tal-lincj short", 

V/jth this kine of SMltbtbh ''huh is mor-i; r-tionel -mS 


realistic, brs feo lines ni'' up!'rupri v-iU-il v mi'j'i i e ty 

disapr^ointment, regret, mil'’ 1 rnf.f i at i oii alj of /^e f-jh nil] 
contribute too.'irds nni ivutirie liim.^elt L do hotter tui.'cL 
time or redueJn tPc cesn il'j ^ 11 7 ej i.-hiiq r-'y’oi' ti'i' i-ji 
failing in ''utiu ■. 'ih tI 1 <-winp .-hnji , j,[ns the 
differential eesp ms of rnilntjrl srid iv-rntional sellb 

talks in I- m n.U'i 1 . . r "<fT>er-n i niy. 


■i ““ .. '■ i" 

I I 

{ hi' e-ri Cf I f b re \ 

I t 

I t 

j j 

Wlic'thiM flu ■’ine' 'ill' • 'e : of hat;|K.nings 

aroun ' will - iti i > '■ •! d .-t'l trod' h'r-iil-ifc} t'S se.l f. 

fnlFi'"' h' ■' e r-; , ^ 'noprietf' Qiid sevorft leading 

to S'-'lf-doj^ec’tj ng trivlr’ l ,l]] d eena osrrntially (as the 
iHustmticn sijov/s) on ^hat 'n l lots rn iJt/iduci] holds and 
what he tells himS'^lt in rul-ntio* to the negative happenings. 
Appropriate fo.'tJlng and the liktiy rr-tif-fulfilling behaviour 
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comes only with rational 3n<? realistic beliefs and self 
talb/ whereas irrational and unrealistic self-talk 
invariably lead to intensely inappropriate emotions and 
self-defeating, non-adaptive behaviour. 


Who is to inculcate rational rather than irrational, 
realistic rather than unrealistic beliefs? How to develop 
in a person the habit of talking to himself rationally and 
realistically and at v/hat age can the beginning be made? 
What are the techniques to be followed to achieve the goal? 
These are ^ some of the questions that become pertinent if 
educating children to handle their emotions appropriately 
is considered important. 


One, and probably the most effeetive,way/to teach 
the individual to acquire rational and realistic beliefs. 
Educationists ^d those concerned directly with the teaching 
of children have to take the task on themselves if they 

gard development of wholesome pers 'nality as the ultimate aim 
of education, if the beliefs acquired and the habit of 
talking to oneself are irrational ani unrealistic, the 


taught to vigorously challenge, question 
cind dispute them at point D (Dispute, . He may question 

himself why and hew is it possible that have failed? 

_ \ 

J •?« 1 "t” XJ "f 'f' O -t-'U, L 

thah I must succeeyf everytime? Is there 
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any human being who has never failed in fais life? How 

do I become worthless and rotten just bccaus^^ I failed 

or got rejected?" Persaetf''nt and forceful countering oj. 

his unfounded, irration'd beliefs win enable him to see 

things differently and events will 'U' less dishurbing tor 

him thoir h ho continues to in'uut'in hi likes and dislikes 

as a human I'eing, lotenbion a' g- ■ rhilosoohy or practice 

of RflT IS not ho elimiiiatc 'riiohi:. ft'm huraan life but to 

minimise emotional co^'stiu' t.i n ' . 'v' r -inii.m ls.i veness which 

not only leads to self dcfeatlncf bf-haviour ljut also contributes 
un 

to/happiness * 

Previo us ex per im ent s 

That emotional education js a goal worthwhile and can 
be pursued in a school setting is conveyed by what Ellis (1971, 
1973) has done at the Living School in New York, Knowledge 
of what is done at the living school will help us plan out 
strategies end programmes with modifications necessary to 
suit our cultural conditions. 

Alongv/ith regular academic curriculum, instructions are 
imparted to children in rational living and how to handle 
their emotions in a healthy manner. This is done in the 
course of classroom lessons, during playground activity, while 
the teachers are normally interacting with -the children, 
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through audiovisual aids and other media. Thus the 

programme of emotional education is incorporated into 

the entire school curriculum and extra curricular activities. 

Before the child is admitted, every parent is told that 
emotional education v/ill be a regular part of classroom 
activity and that he will-be exoected to attend rmonthly 
work-shops at which various aspects of childrens' emotional 
0 ducation v/ill be discussed and parents ' full cooperation 
in supporting this education will be solicited. 

Frgm^the 1 st grade onwards, the- child is taught to 
realise irrationality in his beliefs* acquired through 
indoctrination and to dispute them and replace them with 
more realistic and rational beliefs. 


Through various exercises, oe is taught to talk to 
himself, in relation to happenings in life, in a rational, 
realistic and meaningful manner, 


Periodically, students are encuuraged to take up 
difficult tasks where they are most likely to fail, and are 
taught to accept failure without denigrating themselves or 
feeling depressed. This is done by -eaching them to talk 

Ives in relation to the fai-ure in a more rational 
o-no manner. At times, de-iberate failure 

‘’T.j.cHnged for the pup.Is and told how to 
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hvandle theta* Trying to creeto ?p. ■-:^mosphore of schools 

without (lailur'p i?s proposed b’i (19£g), V70r,lc' 

learn 

be un re alls tic . In s to S'', cb > Ir j '-n e tte r/ the t 

reality is filled with failures and hassles anc"' learn 
to accept it as such. 

Regular gioup-eounsell lug s--ssions are held by- 
teachers for children wherein children bring up their 
emotional xoroblems or teacher b'rings up p)i-oblems o i: puinils 
noticed by him/her in scliool-sibuation, The tv'-hole group, 
including the teacher, is involved in wnrkina out solution, 
to the individual's problem being distmssed* 

At monthly workshops, parents are expectfd to bring 
up emotional problems'Of their child at heme. Many times, 
parents themselves become unduly anrious abC'uL the xjroblenis 
of their children. Before problems of the children arc ta''-Tn 
up in the workshop, the parents ar.; helped th-: way 

to reduce their anxiety, VJhon this is achieved, they Pi. 
in. a better position to help their childran in handling 
emotional problems. 

Specially prepared Video-fj.lms in wialch healthy 
handling of emotions by children and adults is featured 


are sho\in to the children as an aid ho fcmotional education. 
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Training of teachers ° 

If teachers are expected in their routine to educate 
their students emotionally^ the entire process of training 
of teachers needs ho be reviewed and content of courses 
modified in view of the additional objective. Unless the 
teacher assimilates the philosophy underlying a given 
form of emotional education and is thoroughly conversant 
with the techniques, mere inclusion of emotional education 
in the general scheme would servo no purpose. Educational 
planners, therefore, will have to provide for training 
of the teaoljers themselves. This can be done better by 

s 

requiring every teacher to undergo training in techniques 
of emotional education, since emotional education cannot 
be introduced as an independent subject of study in the 
curriculum requiring specialized teacher to teach the 
subject. In addition, services of a trained therapist 
may be taken for organising the ex:ud-cui'ricular parts 
of the emotiounl edncdtion programme! and for dealing with 
problem cases icguiriug oMt-'uLlnu. 
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TITLE of PAPER ; PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD AND THE PRHVIARY 
' . ^ " SCHOOL TEACHER 


Baqer Mehdi^^ 

It can haa 'ly be overemphasir that psychological 
factors play a very important role in learning. Unfortunatelyy 
the teacher, so far, has been mainly concerned ''^ith the 
content of education alone. His rn-O^od of teaching too has 
largely remained unchanged. In spit'"^ of the fact that he 
has now to teach a larger variety of content and has to deal 
with an increasing range of individual differences in the 
classroom, he still prefers to use one single method of 
teaching, namely, the ’ talk-and-chalk' method, and mainly 
relies on the use of textbooks. Hardly conscious of the 
fact that the child is a thinking, feeling, and willing 
organism who is constantly interacting with the environment 
in which he is placed, the teacher treats him as though he 
xs a mass of so much clay or plasticine on -which certain 
impressions have to be formed* The teacher feols uneasy and 
often frustrated wiien he finds that the impressions he wanted 
to make are not readily formed* His raw material, that he 
IS, the child is not quite amenable to a medhanical type 

* Dr,Baqer Mehdi is Dean (Research) and Head of Department 
of Policy Research, Planning and Programming, NCERT, 

New Delhi, 



of handling. Not only that he wants to create his own 
impressions, he is also capable of setting at naught any 
effort on the part of the teacher to force him to behave 
in a certain way. The child’s rebellious attitude and 
behaviour often puts the teacher off his feet and the 
climate for learning is spoilt. All this happens mainly 
because of a lack of understanding on the part of the 
teacher about the psychology of the child. There are many 
factors in the intellectual, emotional, and personal-social 
life of the child which criss-cross the process of learning, 
and^unless the teacher has an intelligent; understanding of 

i 

these factors, his teaching will at best be mechanical 
and of a routine nature. It will neither be interesting 
to the child nor satisfying to the teacher himself. 

In the present paper the author intends to bring 
out some of the more important factors which have a bearing 
on teaching and learning and are particalarly concerned with 
the psychology of the child. At the outlet it has to be 
pointed out that the desire to learn, t^ know and understand 
is an innate urge which is so clearly noticeable in a 
child. Although the sources from which a child learns are 
numerous, school is considered as an important source for 
all formal learning whicK the society Kants him to have* 
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It IS generally believed that teachers who know their subject 
and have also been trained to teach children by the use of 
certain methods can do their job of helping them dev^loo 
their all-round personality ^ airly well, But experience has 
shown that this doe'^ not happen to be '^ase. Teaching—^earning 
in schools today 1s at i'est a mechanical and routine activity 
devoid of charm for the teacher and any worthwhile meaning 
for the child 0 There seems to be something lacking in the 
total process of teaching and learning, which makes our 
education a dull and drab activity. Perhaps there is no 
rapport between the teacher and the child. The teacher does 
not understand the child and the child is a little confused 
about the role of the teacher in his life, Unless the 
teacher understands the child,i in other words, unless he 
knows his psychology, he cannot deal with him in a way in 
which he can effectively influence his behaviour, A mere 
theoretical knowledge of childs psychology and principles 
oj learning may not be enough. The teacher should be able 
to relate this knowledge to the day-to-day situations 
arising in the classroom and outside. Vhat the teacher 

^ r 

needs is an unders tending of those aspects of child''s 
psychology which concern child's psycho-motor^ inrellectual 
social, and emotional development. A smattering of 
theoretical knowledge about the laws of learning and similar 
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other tit-bits of information about child psychology learnt 
at a teacher's training institution cannot serve the purpose. 

We shall discuss here some of the characteristic 
behaviours of children at the primary stage which the teacher 
needs to know so that he may plan his activities keeping 
them in view. We have divided them under three heads? 

(i) Child's Body and his Senses, (ii) Child's Emotion^ and 
(iii) Child's Intellect. 

(i) Child's Body and his Senses ? 

First of all, the teacher has to understand that 
the child has an enormous fund cf physical energy which 
imbuse him with tremendous activity. He loves to take part 
in all types of activity, whethe:^ it is games or some 
socially useful productive '-vork^ -9 ir, ready to learn all 
that is related to the activity in Wich he is involved, 
even if it means some serious study 'n his part. The 
motor-mechanism of the child urges hun for more and more 
activity which can be fruitfully utilised not only for 
the development of his motor abilit’.es and manual skills, 
but also can become the basis for the development of his 
mental abilities. Each well-planned ,ianual activity does 
involve some kind of mental work. T'ac is why, it has 
been stressed again and again by ai; ecJcationists that the 
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the process ci: education during childhood should centre 
around some form of manual and productive work, Such an 
approach has a strong basis in the psychology of the child* 

His fund of energy and his natural desire for activity can 
be fully exploited by the teacher in motivating him for a 
variety of tasks 5 which have educational value for the chilci 
and help him in his development as = ^learner', as a 'person’y 
as a 'citizen' and as a 'worker' 

Besides gross bodily movoments end physical 
activity 5 the child is also capablo of using his senses in 
a variety of ways* The most imporiant sense organs which 
he tries to use are his eyes and ears. It is through the 
use of his eyes and ears that he '’earns about the world 
around him, and the more keenly he uses them the more 
perceptive he becomes of his environment. Right from the 
time he consciously begins to use his eyes and earsy he 
begins to make very important discriminations which ultimately 
become the basis for good observation. It may be noted 
that training in the use bf senses at an early age makes 
for better learning in every sphere of life later. Senses 
which are dulled through lack of proper usey ultimately 
result in poor learning. Besides these senses of seeing * 
and hearing, the child's senses of touch, smell? taste also - 
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need to be properly utilised oreetinq in him a keen 
interest in thinas around him. Proper training of his 
senses help in developing his pare .>tions which underline 
all intelligent learning. 

(li) Child's Emotions s 

fc- Ti ~rni ^it 11|< ■ ^ A 


The child symbolizes the hopes and aspirations of 
his parents. But very often the parents, and later the 


teachers in schools, fail to appreciate the role that 
emotions play in the lif-e of-t-h-e child, and the way the 
emotional experiences of the child influence and sharp his 
behaviour. Normally, there is a relationship of love 
between the child and his parents. But much depends on 
the emotional life of bhe parents themselves, V^here it is 
disturbed, the attitude of parents towards children is far 
from that of love. It is Oj te i o. Wi.iglit s i ubborn and 


even hateful, Tuey are often so haish on their children 
and so unreasonable in rejecting thoir just demands that 
the child IS emotionally upset. Deoenuent as he is on 


his parsnts for his physicol comfort:, he often meekly 
submits to the parental authority, cut his emotional life 
IS so riisturbed LliaL problems of nelaciustment at home and 
also in school arise at a very early s-age. The situation 
gets worsened as the child trios, often unconsciously and 
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sometimes consciously also, to compensate for the loss of 
face which he hr suffecod at the hands of his parents* 

This is the beginning of negative behaviour in the child 
leading to ac + s of i ndisc-pl5 an.' even anti-'Social 
behaviour. 

The teacher has to understand that there are 
psychological reasossbehind those behaviours of the 
child which make others call aim as educationally bacirward, 
socially undesirable, and emotionally unstabie« V^e must 
remember that we cannot divide the child's personality 
into compartments. Any exoerience ~ personal, social or 
emotional - leaves its impact on the whole personality of 
the child and influences his intellectual, social and 
moral behaviour. If the teacher thinks that by assiduously 
teaching his subject he is doing the job he is meant for, 
he is sadly mistaken. He should knov/ that his job is not 
merely to teach a subject, but to teach the subject to a 
jshij.,d« It is ultimately the child who is going to learn 
the subject, and so it is no less important for the teacher 
to, knoviv the child than to know his subject. Knowing a 
child means, most importantly, knowing his emotions which 
colour all his behaviour* In fact, children are much 
more easily affected by emotions than are adults. Their 
entire being is in fact governed ny one emotion or another. 
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That IS why there is so much need to deal with children 
sympathetically and with understandxn^^. Where there is 
love prevailing in homey the child develops a sense of 
security so essential for the healthy development of 
personality* He develops self-confDPencey learns to 
respond with spontaneous feeling of aflection and love, is 

motivated to achieve more and more in life, and is always 

u 4.- ...excitement . . , u- 4. 

bursting with and unrestrained activity. 

(iil) Ch.ild' s Intellect : 

We often under-^rate children in-so-far as their 
thinking and reasoning powers are concerned. They may not 
be able to think and reason abuul abstruse problems, but 
they do think and redson all the same. They think and 
reason in the v/orld in which they live “ tne world of 
make-believe, as it is ce'iied. Their imagination is rich 
with fantasy and make-believe* They are spurred to action 
by their love for curiosity. Tho-v- ^re always trying to 
explore their environment. Curiosity comes naturally to 
them. Let me see 1b, let me do it, and let me say 
something about it'’, are their e^''thus 1 as tic expressions, 
once they are exposed to something nev\i. Activity methods 

stimulate their intellect and build their interests. Not 

« 

only do they take interest in solving problems which are 
posed to them, but tney also can construct new problems. 
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6y nature, they like to create, and they can create best in 
the language in which they can express ^asrly. Arts 
provide them the most useful language for expression. It 
IS unfortunate that ch3ldrp>n are not given enough oppoDotuni ' 
to use the universal language of irts winch comes so 
naturdlly to them. Ins toad, they are forced to pour on 
books and spend most of their Lime on learning the language 
of books which the society vi/ants to Jearno The 

balance between the language of arts and i-he language of 
books IS often not maintained in our school Guri’icula«- This 
has a detrimental effect on the development of child's 
intellect* Dull books, mechanical teaching and examinations 
which are imposed upon children hardly interest them, 

"No studies", they yell with u sense of relief, once the 
examinations are over. Not that the children do not want 
to learn - in fact, they are tlie most avid learners - but 
tho problem is that the way they are made to learn things 
make them sick and they begin to hate learning; they devnop 
a negative altitude tovjards books, teachers, school and 
all that usually c'oes under the name of education. This 
indeed is a scd commentary on our system of education. 
Instead of developing their interest for learning, y/e 
score them av;ay from learning in one way or another. Let 
us think why it is so, and let us start doing somethirg 
about it. 
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The process of education is? directly or indiroctly, 
concerned with the development of the child* The school 
provides conditions and opportunities v/hich foster among 
children desirable qualities and characteristics v;hicn 
ensure healthy development of theur personality* This 


cj[evelopment can be studied and analysed both from the 
point of view of the different roles the child has to play 
in life, such as his role as a learner, as a person, as a 
citizen, and as a worker, and from the point of view of 
the different asoects of his personality like motor, mental, 
social, moral, emotional, and psychological, vdiich would 
also include his needs, motives, interests and attitudes. 

It IS important for the teacher to keep in view both the 
aspects of development In ordp-'' to function effectively 
as a teacher. 


Cjpil d/.P Roles ° 

As the main function of education is to prepare 
the individual for life, the school should l^elp the' child 
to develop in him those character:s t lcs and behaviours 
which would enanle him to successfully perform the various 
roles he is to play in life. As we look at the life of 
the growing child, we find that he is to play four major 
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roles in life. These are his roles os a learner? as a 
person^ as a cit^.zenp and as a 'vorhorp Corresponding to 
these roles, we can identit'' tho developmental objectivos 
of education which the teacher should be able to achieve 
with the help of the curriculum he is noing. 

(i) Deveiopiuont ol the ilhild as a Learners 

This asoecL of cnild’s dovelopiaent refers to those 
abilities, shills and attitudes whici tho child rust develop 
in order to become not only uH rurjclent acqujror of knov/ledge, 
but also its user and Producer, riis rote as a learner 
further implies that the ohiid wi l 1 be able to become a 
life“long learner and 'will continue bu make use of knovjledge 
for the best purpose in life, 

(ii) Development of the Child as a Person ; 

As parents, we all want that education should 
help the child to become a better individual. We expect 
desirable onanges in his personality and behaviour as a 
result of his education in school, and we call in question 
any education which does not change the behaviour of the 
child in desirable directions. It is a common experience 
of all of us that we hold education responsible for anything 
bad wh:ch the child does at home or outside. 


A child who 
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misbehaves with his parentsj uses abusive language? tells 
liesy steals or bullies others is co''Sidered to have 
received poor education in school, '’'his means that we 
expect from school much more than is iir.plLod in book 
learning and passing of examinations«, What immediately 
comes to our raind when vi/e call a child an educated’ child 
is his personal behaviour and his dealing with others. It 
is indeed unfortunate that what v/e consider as the most 
important out-come of school education, is exactly what we 
neglect most when the child is rh schodli, An important 
develoomental objective of education is to help the child 
to develop as a person* There are certain quaJities of 
character which make a person what ha isj and it is these 
qualities of character that have to be Fully attended to ^ 
for his proper development in school* As may be oasily 
observed? it docs not require un the cai t of the teacher 
any extra time to develop these guaii ties. They are inherent 
in the curriculum itself which the teacher is using. What 
he has to do is to give some n ti'cnti ii-ij to Lliese 

qualities at an appiupriaLo time? that tiey could bo 
developed easily in the child, 

(ill) Devol oilmen i: of the Child as a Citizen i 

Apai i. fxoD his role as a happ^ and effective peosson? 
an individual also has to play his ro-9 as a citizen. The 
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behaviours and attitudes which are essential for an individual 
to be called a gr od citizen are formed early in life,. 

Besides knowing his rights, the child has to learn v/hat his 
duties are towards his family, to'-'Mcds the comiiiunity in 
V'/hich he lives, ■> awards his school, !:uvwards his counbry, 
and toviards liumarj by ab Jarg-« lie has to learn his respon¬ 
sibilities in relation to all thr.su wibh whom ho comes into 
contacb, e,-, his friends, his neignbours, and others who 
live in the community. Wo have trio'J bo .i dontify some of 
those quail Lies, behaviours and attitudes which go to make 
a child a good citizen? 

(iv) Development of the Child as a ’Worker ; 

In order to play more effectively his role as a 
v;orker later in life, the child has to develop habits, skills 
and attitudes which are parbicularly useful for him as a 
V\/orker. In fact, these attitudes, habitsj behaviours ana 
skills start developing right from the early stages of 
child’s life, ana especially during the priraary school yenrsi 
There is a mistaken notion v/hich many of us hold that work 
is something different from vy/hat we call education, and 
there is a further feeling that it interfers with learning 
end hence is a waste of child’s valuable time which he 
could otherwise spend in his studies* This wrong notion 
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about vjork arises from the fecL th'''t v./e seldom appreciate 
the fact that Vifork Pas its ov\fn educative value* There is 
also a tendency on our part Lo foroot that a p-orson is 
ultimately goinq to spend a la^rje t of his lire as a 
worker for wh^ch he needs adenuato 'f'ept'.ra tion in terms 
of habits? attitudes and skills. T-'^n r'n these habits? 
attitudes and skills be developed mosi efi ecitiveJy ? 
Obviously vjhen the child is still grov'ing and is in school. 
The teacher has to be fully conversant with them? so that 
he may be able to help the chiLo in a propel manner. 


ALL-ROUND DEVELOPf.'ENT OF PERSONAL T/ s 


If v/e only look at child's development from the 
point of view of the roles that he has to play in life? we 
may miss some very important poants \''ith regard to his ' 
personality development as a whole. The teacher h4s to 
understand that the child is developing as a total entity. 

He is developing physically? mentally? socially? emoLionally? 
morally and also psycholngirally at one and the same time* 

V/e cannot put these different aspoi^U of development into 
separate comoarbments jnd wor'r for them individually, Certain 
emphasis may be discecniblo in our eefort at helping the 
child to develop? but our goal lias always bo bo the all“ 
round dovolopmcuL of tljo chi Id'^ personality. 
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VJhen WG talk of the all-round development of child’s 
pecsonalityy what we mean is that the child should be helped 
to develop the multiphasic esoects of his personalityi, 
Education, especially at the orimary stage, has a major rrlo 
to play in this regard. The school has to provide 
opportunities and experiences to the child which wouid help 
him in his motor, mental, social, moral and emotional 
development. Even the four roles of tho child’s life as-* 
cussed about imply the psychological developiaent of tho 
child as a vdnole. A primary teacher, thus, can hardly 
affoid to overlook the psychological aspects of child’s 
development if he has to do his job woli. It therefore 
becomes imperative on the oart of the teacher to understand 
the processes of growth and dovelu'p'aent. The needs, motives, 
interests, and attitudes of tne child which form the corner¬ 
stone of his behaviour and help uc to understand why he behaves 
as he behaves, ha^ also to be fully understood by the 
teacher* 
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TITLE OF PAPER s EDUCATION OF TlfH iDTSADVAUTAGED 


Ne'Jhla"''' 

It h^r- frioliionaO'- to''’='y to be concerriGd 

the educntionol p jblems of tho -c Hod cUnodvantaged chil'irer 

“1 

In very recent ^5 concern in thin aroa ba^ spread from the 
sao and loneJy l-iment of the cla^s roori t-_aeli''’r confronted 
with Q group of children whom ho c 'i id not teach; +o a nation¬ 
wide movomoni , Tho oducational hand wigon loj onco again, 
on the move. Perhaps ,00 educaLons, vve should be gratified 
with the IVlcL:.s pread int''‘i'ar.t .in thP' leainln ' problems of a 
segment of our school population long neglected. But, with 
the gm tif Ilm li c.' comes the rneno.ry of oihei- educational band 
wagons, gathering momentum as thev roiled across the nation 
onJy to slow down anc^ come to a halt long before significcant 
or durable changes had taken place. And only a few stalwart 
souls, here rond there, remain to keep the mcmc;j.y alivo anct 
while tho band wagon, with all its fanfare, its glamoor, 

on the move, \,'e have a sense of urgency to do sorn^.’Lhi ng--bi ing 
the activity programme into the elementary school, focus 

our attention on the pupils’ life adjustment, organise buzz 

groups and run class discussions by the latest tenets ol group 

dynamics, create special classes for the gifted, install closed 

circuit television for large group instruction or look to 

Df. Neshla is a Lecturer in the Deoartraent of Education, 
Kurujeshetra University, Kurukshetra, 
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teaching machine as the great icnacca tor inci]vidualization 
of teaching. Each in its time has cci'-'tured the educational 
imagination. But, too often, ivhaL is cone in haste, spurred 
by the pipes and drums, or the imr,cd", aiely a^/ailable funds is 
but a shell of the intent, based on > oo little hnowledge and 
rartily integrated in Lasting fashion > ito the educational 
fabric. The urgency to d.) cometninn; cJ though often strengthened 
by pressures outside thc^ educational enterprise, laay also 
reflect the educators' unconscious recognition that there is 
little time, that soon another fad 'vill become visible over the 
educational horizon and rolling before it, flags flying and 
trumpets blaring, will bo a new band wagon, beckoning to all to 
come aboard, But before this another fad flares the educationa] 
institutes, fumes the intelligentia and flicks society, it is 
hign time that we dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly to the 
cause of the disadvantaged. 


But then the question is who ^.re the disadvantaged?, 

It would be no exaggeration if I say, 'Tiost of us'. This may be 
difficult to believe, but consider for i minute what'disadvantaged 
has come to mean, "The slum child", ac.ojxiing to Bernard Asbell” 
o..., is a child of another world, our aws do not bind him, 


our standard middJe class ambitions do ot inspire him. 


-t,, tu ^h^-^d grades feel Jie 

By -the fourth ruadp he has fallei behin . 


child slipping away. 
By the eighth grade 
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he iriay be as raeny three yc,:r bnckjhis r-.ind rlosod; Iris 
hohaviour rebellious. 1 y high su-jogJ age he is looro tlian 
likely a drop out^ leaded for chronic unemployment; disdairring 
Ih,: oiilsidp middle class world that already disdains him; sec-’r'rl’' 
contemptuous c/ lusm''lfp a waste t a humon being. A failure”, 

This is certainly a /ivid preturp of t'le pupiJs that teachci"-' 
confiont in poor, depressed neighbourhood, nut are these th*^ 
only disadvantaged pupils 2 If so, then we should be able, to 
call all other children advantaged and the reverse of '-'.sholl's 


corniient should be true of them, for, as children o!' the cultural 
naitis ticam, presumably they observe our laws, score well on our 
I.O, Tests and a-^e easily reached-by teachers. The general 
amsumption is that these children piO''reis well in the imrst Llnoo 
cjrad.;s, ^.irvo fai-ldy by the fourth.; onb b\ Tie eighth are working 
as Tally potential,are eloac in thinkjno 0‘)on-rrnnclod diid exemplar^ 
in Delviviour, By liigii school, many are honours students, headed 
for collegpCj accosting lojes in the middle class world which 
pcpepts thorn. In bripf, 'V' are r.c^ ustomed to viewing these 
pc opin ab deVo 1 oroed,s11ccer sf nJ mambors of soc ie ty. But the 
question is, axe tney e ,.^1 the v^ry least, the .'inswer to thi'i 
quesliOD must take into accoun' th ' disturbing Incidents of 
juvmile crime among the middle and uppei clnsseo, tho jiuiuUex ui 


rnsins txc'pm^orien ted drop outs frora the educational i^rocecs at 
the high school and college levels, the extent of bigotry and 
dogmatism that exists among out? so-called advantaged segments of 
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society and a host of othor factors* Indoooj, answering tnis 

qusstion properly requires a fresh exaniination of the very 

standards by which we evaluate aHvr.r !■and disadvantaged. 

Certainly, the meaning of disadvantara J must be broaderied to 

include all these who are blocked in any way from fulfilling 

their human potential. ThivS blocki"''' can take place anywhere- 

in a slum, or in an affluent suburb where children may be 

neglected, over protected, ruled by iron-handed parents or 

guided by no rules at all. Middle class children may be 

compelled to study what does not interest them or allowed to 

forego true learning in favour of achieving marks. The schools 

have failed the middle class child as they have the child from 

low income families. The affluent child, who comes to school 

prepared to succeed in a mediocre, outdated educational process 

IS also being short changed, and thus too, is disadvantaged. 

Siffiply because he does his home work, gets passing grades and 

eventually graduates is not necessarily a sign of advantage. 

Disadvantage, indeed, is a matter of degree. The poor suffer 

so greatly because they are on the bottom rung of an educational 

ladder w'hich, even at the very top is inadequate. 

Thus, the answer to the question as to who are disadvantaged, 

is more complicated than it seems. To quote M.D. Fantlni & G. 
( 1968 ), 

'/einstein /the disadvantaged can not be defined by race, residence, 
jobs or behaviour alono. They are black,white, red yellow; 
with or without parents, hungry or overfed; they are the children 
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of the jobless y the- migrant 'vortors or t’ -• employers. The 
only thina they have in common iz that all are lofL cat of a 
process \vhich ourports to c,?it/ "‘-11 human kj-nd^ regoioless of 
bacl'groupdf towards the same basic goals, physical coraforl sod 
survival and leelirjcjs of potency, so I f‘-'j’'''oi'/th, connection i th 
otoors and concern for the commi n ocou. /my one deprived nf the 
means to reach any of these human goals 1 -/disadvan taqod, [or 
it is the purpose of our democratic social inst itu t:, ons lo arlvance 
the development of these human goals for all oeoole. Failure ip 
human goals attainment, is, therefore, a roricction <)\ in/- 
titutionoi failuT''' and until our social ins Lltutions in gonci'al, 
and ns schools in nnrticular are equipped to s,itisfy these 
goals, full human development is thwarted. Until then '^'e are 
all disai’vant^qed, 

Cl course, there are ihose who aie exLiemeiy disodvaniaged, 
anc whose poverty and socially dii.crirj'innted position 'severely/ 
limits Lhoir human potential, Fad if v-/e must focus on the exLioi'io 
ii'^edr we must jlso realize that this is just a beginning• There 
arc sig/nifleant o't: of popuV'U'i Ur L lie both without 
-nd and vdthin most urient definitton'': of llie disadvantaged aixi 
which are not adeguately c escribed py them. Moreover, there 
are a host of causative factors, and perhaps, even more 
important, a host of notentially corrective resources, 'diich 
5 nch descriptions tend to obscure. As Fiillor has warned, 
sweeping descriptive generalizations are unsuitable for 
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effective intervention. In fact, many experiences of even 

^n advantaged child would he considbLjc. inappropriate, perhaps 

shocking, by the mainstream society, ihe Disadvantaged children 

do have experiences and these experiences arise from a very real 

culture, though they may be of quite a different order than 

those respected and valued by the dominant society and its formal 

educational structure. And it is a fact bhat the very notions of 

cultural and experienitial deprivation have arisen from our 

conventional educational process and today, in education, it has 

become almost fashionable to look at the problem of educating 

the disadvantaged as a problem quite apart from the education 

of children generally. Indeed, many disadvantaged children can 

bo considered culturally or exporienLja] ly dejirivcd only by 

the standards set by this dominant society. To quote Ri es?:)Tian,('l ^62 

most attempts at classifying the disadvantaged have focussed on 

what is wrong or weak abont this group and that not enough 

attention has been paid to its strengths. Therefore, with Meyer 

i)wG could define the disadvantaged torms of life chance which 

includes ’’eveiything from the chance to stay alive during the first 

year after birth to the chance to view fine arts, the chance to 

remain healthy and grow tail, and If sick to get well again 

quickly, the chance to avoid becoming juvenile delinquent-and 

very critically the chanc? to complete an intermediary or higher 
educational grade". Thus,’disadvantaged ' applies in some way 

to most children,to most adults as well, and traditional definition 
of the term must be enlaiged to encompass most of the school 
population. 
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Still povr-rt’'^ riid 
the affluent pisadvn Lip 
aducalional syst^^m 'in . 


poor ^ducii :'"'11 oo hand in hind, hhile 
?•.’ get the ’ife" t chc t an inidequato 
i/er, Lh: p-'ji: ■ ’t bhc wnrF tp '‘Lt only 


axe the dj sadvantigen ],■ oi er,.'; i-oL load'^ ro^' the SchonlOy bit 
t>'0 schuoI'^P by and; lerg:, ire n.d- LPidv foe them, 'Vhen tho 
chile erJ-e'-'s school he i oves in.L' a dTriaL'enL vi/orldy me 
i'hi'"h mirrorr 'ijn ip -''u ' r s'l d^g-adinri Leriec h‘^ ha'^ come to 
accept as his lot. Poverty is a stig'ha th-f the school 
unfittingly takes qs a sign of persona 1 unv'crthinoss„ Poverty, 
indeed lias a subtle crushing diinen'^ion, To be poor is tr be 
stigmatized by our society* A raan's worth i? determiiied by how 
much money he has, the car he drives, the nousp he ijves in, 
tho clothes he v'ears etc. Lacking financial vvorth he also lacks 
personal worth, ftioverover, he Js all too williim' to accent 
society's value definitions and coneiacr himselj' i faijuce. He 
feels important, he believes there is 1 li ' j o nc' can do about his 
destiny. Lack of money places the ecormiaicalIv d'sndvantaged 
in a very dependent position leading to s'Tial 'n.thdrawel. 
Finally, ihis lack segregates him from oihx-^ro, obpecia-lJy fruii 
the well off group^ ''ho set the norm. For society. Indeed, t^'ic 
depressing, oppress! \;e appearenc' O'" tie '-'lum n'eighuourhood, 
alongwitn general economic haiuship, e^ts nwe^' at the aspira + ions 
&nd motivations of its inhabitants, o x'ondor that too often 
when the child enters school, neither he system nor the teachers 
seem to care ohuut or to comprehend 'ho oniy world he knoiis^ 
indeed tliey soein to shun both him and i t as u"ly, sinful and 
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worthless. The activities required of the child by the school 

are meaningless and ir)coinprehensiljj.e to hiin» llie only society 

that accepts him is that his eouali/- frustrated peers and 

this peer! culture offers the child i'he only realistic escape 

from his increasingly negative image o'" hinselfi Finally he 

gives up school altoge hher-perhaps with the dim hope that he may 

find employment-and thus freedom through financial independence, 

Buty he has no marketable skjlis and the only jobs open to him 

are those which offer little security. Unable to satisfy his 
physiological and psychological needsj, an individual trapped 

in this cycle, becomes frustrated and reacts by withdrawing 
or acting out. Even employers become more and nioie suspicious 
and untrusting of such poverty bound, socially outcast, chronically 
uneducated, chronically unemployed populnti o'ns, and Job 
opportunities become scarcer< dirtier, lower paid and more 
exploitative, kith no job ard no iQoney, tho individual is 
forced to Lornam in the sIut where n^s children will most likely 
follow in his footsteps. 


Children from sucli sod o-ocui’c nic grouns certainly do 
not benefit fiwm o.ir pio^ont oducetioial system as there has 
been relatively little conceTii f.o the i jridamental effect that 
this system has on the individual's -.n-se-al mderstanding of 
life-his own and that of the others ameng wtom he must live. 
The school, to quote John Dewey, nqs the function also of 
co-ordinating within the disoos'ition of each individual the 
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divcrso in-fJ.ucncei^ of hlio vnjriou. social r^^n.j'o^lUc-nts in v'h:cl! 

he enters. One codo prcwaij^' m the faPiiJy ano+h'-'r on thn' st^c'^L 
a Ihjrd in the worhshon or ^toro, n fouj’lh in tho rolipioir 

issocietion. As a person pas'^es frou one ''nvironment to anoi'hoij 

ho is subjeclod to antagonistic pulls onrl it, in dangor of '),--'iiirf 

splil' into a foincj havinc; dirfe-''jnt standati-ls of judgemont arul 

eraotion for different occasions. This don'-'p'^r i''ioo'='ps uoon the 

scii'''ol a steadying and integroting office, Therofoj’e, to I'i.vii 

tlie disadvantnqed the school u'ould have In chart Isy riccen[-jng 

thorn. It ’/nuld have to i,ake lowes class .iij’o soxiouslv '^s n 

condition arvl sittorn of oxpcriince, noL just os a conLL''ii';d i hli' 

and humriliatlng sot of ci rcunistancos -Crom ''onch cvoiy doo'Mit 

hoy or girl is anxious to escape. It v/ould uevo to actoot their 

languagej, their dross and their \r<']'"s a', c. point of ecoj- Lure for 

'hsnnlined oration to he under It-oo noi as a trie! for 

Luring them into the middle class as a of helping them to 

expioio the meaning tlidi o'vn Jives, Indeed, the heart of 

l'''ach.inn J les in roachiru^^ f(jr tiic content suited to the idn’UU 

undors tondi no its significanca "'rm' huildimj u'on i+ so that i. 

hecoiac'S larger and exf'ancls the child's J naine of r^lerenco» Ihs 

^'oaJ cannot 'ir-, r'^'c’ied unless the teirhor Jearns the language 

of che child, Jn practice, the ruj o jS nore often that the 

child IS obliged to learn the teacher's langur,[O and that is 

vdiere it ends. 
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Truly sneakino the success of the teachurs does not lie 

in ending a particular process of education but rather in monding 

it, in enriching it and nourishing , fis such, the teacher who 

^is successful with any group of oeop^is the one who respects 

the children in his classes and they, in -f-urn, respect him. As 

teachers in slum schools look at thnii-' puniis, they see many 

children who are discouravgod an^ de^Or-trJ, oven in the early 
grades, chiloren who express their ^ lic'''ntion from the school 


and the society it recrosents by aggressively acting out behaviour 
or by a kind of tuned out lethargy and listlessness. There are 
frequent transgressions against the ethical, moral and legal 
codes of society. Pupils seern to be making little effort to 
learn, show no desire to hotter themseives, to break out of its 
limits imposed upon them by ignorance. The teacher may feel 
sorry for them, realising the limiting circums Lances of their 
lives or he may be angered by their laziness, their lack of 
effort, believing that they could if they would, but they will 
not, or he iray write them off is hop-Jess, too dumb to learn, 
taking up time and loaouices that could bo i,oltoi uLiJised by 
pupils with mere ability a„.j gmatei mufivatlon. 


Indeed, to be really of some help 
disadvantaged should respect his pupils 


cho teacher of the 
and not because he sees 


thorn thiough Lho loco t,olouiod lensec 
beauty and strength where others see 
ness. On the contrary, he should see 


f'f the romantic, finding 
-Ovi rty and cultural empti- 
vhem quite realistically as 




( 

dif/'^rent rroM Ins cir Idren and \U. noiijhl.'lur's childrenp 
vot like all eliildron coping in tk'ir oW'^ v./ny '"ith the trials 
and ftustration of grn\’-in.-, un. Aad he should seo them, unjlko 
!,ncioJe class children, struggling to sui'vivo in the .ruthless 
uo'sld of Idioir oeers, confustd '‘'y the conllicting demand ol the 
Lv''0 cultures in which they liv'''-^th.e one of the home- end the 
si,T'-'et and the np3ghi.’iourhood, the other oF the cenool irri the 
society that maintains it. Like the anthi opoloois i , the te.achf'i 
should vie’w the alien culture of his pupils not as r ludgo hut 
as 0 student. Ho should understand the bach''''rounds from winch 


the children come, the values placed on vnriou'-, nchlovemc-nis, the 
king of worli and life to which they raspiro, h'e should Lecogmse 
and understand the reasons of their unvn J Lingncss to strive 
toiv'ards future goais, where such efirrts n'ovide little reward 
in the nr'^sent. Mg shouJd 'enow That 'iro^y oj the chilcho'!' boor 


the sc^rs of irrtelJ ectua] under-s ! i iiO i n + ion in 
FaRiilia.c vd tn the hoi' life of ■*•!'.(} child loo ho 


their early years, 

l 

should know liow 


rrrelv they ars holne'"! t^ n-rna' tl'o i hing they see rid and 

have to I'ei.ocinise si'w Inil Lies end d i / f :> i liui os ^ to rnfogoiiS'c 
and classify percecti'-'nc, to learn the -'rlc for the ob]ec' and 
the phrase- inreugr 'inch to s- n.csr- ja idea or a feeling. 


Ihe teacher ef such a group should also be aware of the 
various fam: ly structures from which i h? children come. The 
Lriarchical family in vohich no father is present? the home 
where there are two parents, but both ”‘orkr''-'o, vber'' on^-cr botn 
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parents are able-bodied but out of work recipients of relief- 
where the father is disabled and stays home while tJie mother 
works; where an extended family-grand parents, aunts, uncle 
and other relatives live together. The teacher should know the 
pihysical conditiors in \;h3 ch thes^ children live, their lack of 
privacy, the poor facilities, the absence of basic amenities etc. 

He should know the kind of jobs the parents In ve, their aspirations 
for themselves and for their children and ivhat role they attribute 
to the School in shaping their child's future. The teacher should 
be well aware of the ethnic group membership of his pupils and how 
such membership shapes the child's image of himself and of his 
vyorld. He should kno\'/ something about the history, traditions, 
and social structures of the various ethnic groups-their unique 
culture patterns, their status in society, their blocks and 

I 

frustrations which they confront and their perception of what 
life has in- store for them. He should know that the language of 

• t 

his pupila is closely tied to the life they lead. fHiile it may 
represent a complete lack or a distori ion of acceptable language 
he should recognize its functinnaJ qualities for the pupils. 

Though this language is not the coin of the realm, it after 
all lepiesonbs the only known and accoptablo medium of exchange 

in the child's hmuo ox neighbourhood. 

' ’ ^ ' 

These and many'other anthropological and psychological 
approaches affect'the style of the successful'teacher of the 
dlsadvantayed pppi,.,. But while the. anthropologist's task is ■ 
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bo desccibG Rud compare hoha'^iov -i: 


n jii' c'llturos and 


thf‘ os'^rhclo'(i£ b' s :i s tu undom 
l-achar's job is tr iLodif-'^ it. 
I'anulodgo aboub hio pi.pi Is and. 
QLiide hi'.i as dr ^ H-i-oia ^ ts to op-: 
and to help thorn to ocgiiij-'s'' the 


.■'.1:1 indLvjdunl bel'igvioi’r, the 
ihejofo:rj he must uso hio 
I ho v/rrjc! in i hich thoy live to 
. atid n^ore doors foj' hheiAj 

'dn]l‘ md i-piov\/leclgo vith 


v'hi.-! Jo :■ the '"'O’ anil opt n r,pnif .'hjobi Ijo dO'/cnOc 7ho 
teschoi a..'GS his task as props ring his pupils io ’^.oke 'ompetont 


choices amonr potentially a^^ailabJ? alierm LJ ves. ht is aware 


th.ot 'vi bh every passing yCciC, the rapidly outouv tiny econo'ny 
atfords Less and Jess opoortunities to the 'iiiniiUdlly educci+od 
and more on-'’! more to the academically md ccchnica.l ly trnlr.od 
and he communicates this unciorstanc’ung to nis pupils. 


Againy Llio teacher s..ould meet t’n' disadvan ta''eii child 

on equal tennSy as person to person, indi’'‘ducl to individual, 

but v'hile hr should accept, he Siiould not condone. Ho should 

■cloarly define limits for his pupils an l group Ceu; tiansgrrsFluns. 

He should set tho rules, fix the boundary and establish tho 

jroutines with a minimum of discussion. itii thesr bounder l-'S 

he should be business like and ornorJ y knowing iJiat he is thri'-- 

also 

to do r job. But he should/be I'/aim c<nr' r.iitgoinCy ad,opting 
his behaviour Im the individual puji’' i i no class,, ilo should 
let e.ich pupil know that he expects --L': cudn tiie pupil thinks 
he ern prodner-,put liis standrc-rcls clmi In not he so nigh as to 
beceme ten remote to strive to^nro, and i Ltompt frauoht 
'vi th flustration. Ho should reward ach tiny upward stop. 
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be alert to every opportunity for honest pra7SGj> and^ as much 
as possible withhold harsh critjcism and censure when progress 
is slow or even entirely lachinn. - lould also be something 
of a showman, coming to his i isk with -n extensive repertory 
oi carefully constructed spirit? and pmpe into which ,he should 
breathe a sense of dramrO and hicn ''n+-'rost to capture the imagi-- 
nation of his pupils and hol(’ th'u,r at ten ion. 

The teaching of the disadvantaged being a real challenge, 
naturally the teacher is expected to be a mature, well integrated 
person who respects his difficult, unmotivated and apparently 
unteachable pupils to whom he communicates his resnect by setting 
high, but reachable expectations, by his imoaiLial and consistent 
firm] ess and honesty and by his warm personal regard for each 
individual* In addition, the teacher should have a wide variety 
of material and procedures, the ability to devise new ways, to 
deviate from accepted procedures and courses of study but alwavs 
to be aware of tlie kn(.;wl edno and ‘=ki1]s tie pupils must eventually 
acquire. 

Thus the teacher is closest to the learner, of all those 
involved in educational policy, ^e must interact with the pupils 
in daily loal^ty and, therefore, he is post likely to be familial 
with their needs, their problems and the.r assets. The teacher 
haa learned, perhaps through trial and e’ror, what will and what 
will not I work in the class room, and wha' are the obstacles in the 
home or in the school life in the path o learning. Certainly, 
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succ'-'SsfuJ leaching jn dinncchoo.i I’ee in luung 
•'I'lOsG strong hnmnn ii'Odc os ogrino board of lorrmnn. ThP ' 

Ihji, unlock the iJoers ara undors landing of iha child 'ind hi s 
.vorld, acceptance o" h'.m and ■'.is 'ttiic'-irs enc offor.ing help 
=i-.ri oppronches rjiare ’ to his a.hj-lities .’ip soeciol needs, ie 
those who f ace '.ho iv'C-.urn(‘ tac!: or er’';Q 3 g*j_no tMOir c'norp ‘o 
ovs’''ceiie the" r iiiipovcrl shed hac'^groundj tlie 1 : 0 ^^ so ■a-', imes ep e:ar 
ov^rwheJ mincj as one teacher put it 1hoL to Leanii the disndv'ni tovc 
one needs the wisdom of Solomorp the p-'tionce et JtiJp and I he 
stiength and endurance of :>nmson. 

Nothing denyincjj that the crisis of the disn''ivfnt'-'dhd 
has provided educnhcirs with a unigue ,-i,id epooh inaking O'djoi lhi> I Ly 
for effeclivjj ne\v anrt ponotrating io''oiii, 'Jh''l wl 1 i Ihoy 
ViZ-its this opiior Luni (y 9 in 11 Hioy ui'' .i L p, pox'o^duale the 
'inwieldyj iiieff ec live and neterJ orati ,ip s i-j bus ano ''ill they 
adoDL a policy of ''iaJ t jnd se j rr acting (nly ai Icr Ine foot 
to locieLal d'ii.iands ? ur will, they seizo Lhd-S oppoi Iniii-i V 
^-UiQG she -'oles of ini I i a loro, v..lur-Mon to be. 

instmnfint cf social < >jcons I'-uciion non rpno'^cil^ ef l.ncii' idujl 
aiir! social o:, 3 ji]i n t gertainl/ this Is e 

Challenge of I lie disadvantaged to educr'tlo.w dnd this challengo 

earn fljf vathi successfully uy hringi’io '-dc sh‘no 

"^h® ^§ducati onnl procedures, princioirs gno practices > Id on cm 
eoae onjpr through an alteraraon in the bc’v^^^ioc’ral roles lolriod 
hy those- integral to the bureaucratic rnachd''er 


Such an 



alteration will not be forthcoming with sheet money or 'author ■ 
ritative mandates. Rather, they must evolve slowly-subtly ' - 

and naturally yet without any uncUr 'oy« To'accomplish th]s 
requires that the human reso'Urces-’both within and without the 
formal educational system-be fully, and properly Utilised. The 
most immediately available human resources are the' school' teachers 
themselves, but, in addition, there are those perhaps not 
presently connected with the school system but who can be brougjit 
in to take active part in the formal educational process, for 
example, students and iprofessors of Education, Volunteer teachers 
drawn from the community, teacher aides drawn from the older 
pupil population, professional social workers, psychologists', ' 
and so forth* Even the NPE stresses-that it is people's > 
involvement in the educational reconstruction which will make- 
the real difference. Thus armed with money, barking from a 
power source and with str^ ' jrP h<= ’ ? ''’mij people, the 
educational reformer can go a long way ';n improving, enrichir^, 
brightening and boauLifyinq tlie othervmso dull, dismal, and 
dreary world of the di sadvdiitagod. 
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ILW 


OF PAPER' 


"CHILD^^CENTRED lDUCP riON^ADMI\'lSlKATIVE 
ISSUES 


R JUSriv^^s tovcV' 


’iflGi s 


Til? p''rsont systGiO of scliooi educaLirui in India siv. 
from hiany weaknesses. A very seriruo n/eakness is il's unifornriLy' 
uniformity of '"ethods, of coniten't5;uf schiidolesj of 

disci! d inary practicosj of ova lua lion inci ovon of treatment U 
student of student-problems. Ihe i>.irl ocuii ty results in^ as 
James S.Conart reoiarked, "a sense of distasteful vi/eariness” 
ainoncj both teachers and leacners. This uniforrjlty also results 
in Tiiutilfition-mu tila'cion of sPonLansity of io/ in learning, of 
ploasura in crodllng, of senst^ of se.'if Uir both teachers and 
Jaarnors. Though a large majority of icoriiors are unawiae of 
SI ch mutiJ :'tion» Thus education in our country is generally n'ot 
n pleasuiaole experjc’nco, either tor toachors or for learners. 

We nec'd to bhi nr of v'ays and means to in.ske it so and to add 


iTicaninqfuiness to the teachinii-U c'wni nq process. I shall not 
d 13cuss it here, but vjould like to say something with regard 
t(' making cdi'Cjtion an oxpt rience of joy for children. 


'4 


Shri R.P.Srlvastava is Principal, Unvodayr. Vidyalaya, 
Chhainsa, Faridabad 
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t is undoubted!V r' rh 'dren’s needs are 

many and varied, '^he fulfilment of ^ ch needs gives satis™ 
faction 8< vice versa* Hence in vax/ oxrnple terms to make 
education an experience of joy bosidos other things we need 
to make it child*-centred* The govt, of India has also stressed 
the needfo^ making education child-centred in order to improve 
the standard of school education. 

The term child-centned, as defined in Woleman's 
Dictionary of Behavioural Sciences refers to " A school or 
institution in which the primary goal is the fulfilment of the 
Childs present needsj rather than preparation for adult-hood. 

A more comprehensive definition has been given in 
Blond's Encyclopaedia of Education which says that "The term 
child-centred education represents the practice of building 
education round the needs and intei-scs of the child luraself, 
based on a study of his natural deveicpment" • 

The Principle, popular'ly known as the Copercican 
Principle in education was advocated by Rousseau as a one to 
one tutorial system. Over the years other educationists have 
also defined child-centredness e.g. Montessori, Froebel, 
Mahatma Gandhi etc. 
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In the present clays the hnnianlstic psychologist Carl 
Rogers has advocated the orincipie of person-centredness. 

He believes that the person, any person contains within hirpself 
nr herself, the potential for healthy and creative growth. 

The fnjlure to realize these potentialities is due to the 
ions trie ting and distorting inPluences of parental training, 
education and other social pressures, these harmful effects 
can be overcome if the individual is willing to accent the 
responsibility for his or her own life. If this responsibility 
is accepted, R.ogers believes, we shall see the emergences of 
a new person, '’Highly aware, self “'directing, an explorer of 
inner space, scornful of the conformity of institutions and 
the dogma of authority. 

The Principle of child'-cenlied education advocates that 
learners are valuable in their ph-ysical, cognitive and 
affective ottributr's and therefore educationaJ methods and 
techniques should be geared tu the interests, needs and 
individual competencies of the -’’eacnt'rs. It views each 
learner as a seperate entity and aims at developing his/her 
various abilities. It viuv-- each learner as an important 
contrilDutor to the body social aiKl tharofore stresses the- 

T"* 

need developing social skills. It looks upon each learner 
a'’ a So ten c creative force and hence ad.vcjca tss the need for 
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developing his/her creative energies to the full. Finally 
it views each learner as an important agent of social change 
and therefore aims at developing in him /her attitudes and 
values leading to positive change. 

This IS not to say that education today is totally 
not child“centred. However, there is need to focus our attention 
on the issue and direct our energies towards the development 
of learners. This is a joint responsibility of teachers and 
administrators. But the administrators, specially the principal, 
will have to play a more important role, because it is they 
who lay down policies and prepare the background in which the 
system of education functions. Therefore the Principal should 
take the lead in this direction. Of course, it must be 
acknowledged that child-centredness is not a magic wand that 
will change the educational scenario overnight* The system 
is there; it has come to stay. Certain circumstances will 
impede any change in this direction. These are given below:- 

^ ^ ^ I]l6„^h_eer__ob^sjta,c l^e ^o.f jrGmbei^s: — 

It is very difficult to expect perfect rapport between 
teachers and learners where the number of learners is unwieldy. 
But this number cannot be slashed down, 

(2) An important area of frustration is the structure of 
the curriculum,which is too often limited and inflexible to 
provide for the varied needs and abilities of the learners. 
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( 3 ) Often teachers are caught between an administration 
wh 3 ch demands "res Its" irresoective of methods and his own 
concern about the means to be employed. 

( 4 ) An additional frustration arises when teachers recoq. 
their own limitations the schism between "What they know 
and what they do" seems to be beyond cinsuie. Above this may 
be the pressure from fellow teachers to conform to established 
prac tices p 

( 5 ) Children i»e« learners are not perceived ohilosopnically 
by schools. They are not vievi/ed as self-directed individuals. 

•i'* * 

They are rather considered objects to be moulded and prepared, 

( 6 ) The managerial and administrative policies of schools, 
also do not give imporranee to each separate learner, the 
policies are general and directed to the larger group. 

( 7 ) The various curricular and co-curricular activities in 
■schools are generally maintained by the teachers, not always 
in inconsonance vjj.th the interest of children. 

These constraints lojically indicate that in the 
present circumstances child-centred education cannot be 
conceived ' in its present form as a one to one tutorial 
system (as visualized by Rousseau) » It can not be organised 
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only -ground a series of in^'-urti onal programmes. 

It neither visualizes cutting down ’ } nijmber of learners or 

increasing the number of teaciiOLS. v^nild^ centred education 

is a practice born of a certain ohilosophical bias* It is 

a definite shift in percention^perception of the learneTf the 

content, the method etc. It is a ohijosophy revolving around 

the individual child, in a jy/ider perspective. It is an action 

related to the individual child, and it is planned' a 

menta 

view to the child's uplift / Tliis change in perception, 
planning 8, practice is in the hands of the administrators} 
chiefly the Principal. It is he Who should encourage as the 
champion of children. It is suggested that the following 
changes be made in administrative perception and oraanizatmn 
of education 

Developin g proper co.iceptual framework .re,qarding^tbe, 

child 

Aries (1962) points ou that only a few centuries 
ago children were regarded as miniature adults. Boulding 
(1979) states that for long the current social context created 
children with needs and rights. However in the modern 
times various international conferences and declarations have 
asserted that the child is no longer a pawn of the social 
context. He should be perceived as one contributing to a 
influencing rel.a1 i on<^hi ps wiLli parents and other adults. 
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School adminis tration should vie'v each child as the constructor 
of its own reality and an active contributor to its own 
learninq. Each child shoulu be viewed as an integral part of 
the cosimc ecological system, a psycho-physical force shoring 
1 Ls existence in the unive'^se. The e'T'phasis should shift 
fr'a a belie'’ in the child's social ineptness towards a , 

recognition of the child's social skills. This is admin:strativel 
significant because the ivay children are conceptualized makes 
0 difference in the rights that are extended to them and the 
responsibilities they are allowed bo assurae. It is therefore 
suggested that children in schools be coopted to '"/ork on a 
few projects like the one's suggested belows- 

(a) Peer tutoring . 

(b) Active decision making in school bodies . 

(c) Supporting younger and weaker cnildren at study tirno i, 

(d) Running a kitchen garden to support the school mess 
nrogramme, 

(e) Helping in the library to facilitate circulation 
e t c» , 

(2) ^ef ijiijjjg^_^In^stitutioi\al„^^^ 

Since the needs, interests and competencies of 
children are to be respected with a view to their future 
development ,it is suggested that institutional objectives be 
geared away from generalisation like dovolopnient of■personality 
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etc. and more pin pointt;a a.v;xe\-c..i v. ..uo cju lutiunai objectives 
be laid down, e .g.. 

(a) Developing a scientific a’':bitude, 

(b) Developing moral awareness. 

(c) De^loping nolifcical acuity. 

(d) Developing creativity, 

(3) Delinii}.g^n^stxu^^^^^ s- 

The objectives of teaching and learning may also be 
pin pointed e.g. objective of recognition, recall, inference, 
creating etc. These must depend on the nature of the student 
population, 

^ 4) turning. the^ Contt» 

As Jencks, C. o J ^ij->r D„(1C7^) have rightly 

remarked, instead of an educational '"afetaria, there must be 

cj ('MT'T'iculurn, which means that the courses and programmes that 

are offered must grow out of and reflect carefully considered ^ 

conceptions of education. It is, therefore, suggested that 

the following curricular changes be made in view of the needs 

of the learnor.q as well as the institutional and instructional 
obj ectives. 

(a) The content of courses should be revised in view 
of the latest developments in the field. 
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(b) The contonL should be ddaptt-d to the levels of 
students maturity. 

(c) The content should be neod-^oriented i.e, the 
courses should be relevant to the regional needs 
of the learners like job possibilities, self^ 
employment opportunities etc. e.g. in an area 
where the Jeother Industry flourishes, learners 
may be taught the skills of the trade through 
various courses. 

Bub this economic need is not all. The Priori pals 
should cater to these needs of childion i^hich lead to self- 
directed growth* They must appreciate that learners need to 
know today and for the future, the following.*- 

(i) Their dependence and :i u t<^x\’opcndence with all the 
people of the world 

(ii) The allocation of the world’s resources 

(ill) Tho unev^eu distr.ibution of wealth and its relation 
with war and peace 

(iv) The meaning of human and civil riahts 

(v) The importance of achieving and maintaining a 
' livable environment 
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(vi) The ability to deve.lop positive relations with 
people irrespective of 'eliglon & caste etc 

(vii) The ability to maintain good physical health. 

The schooJ courses need not be altered totally 

but the above information may be given through projectsj films, 

discussions, lectures^exhibitions etc. The Principal should 

interact continously with teachers, parents and even learners 

so as to outline the framework for such learning experience, 

short general awareness courses in population education, 

environmental education, and futurological issues may also be 

introduced mainly through tne orocess of practical value 

clarifications by learners. The major thrust of such courses 

wi31 not be on scores in tests but on behavioural changes 

among learners, e.g. a course 3n futurology would be 

considered successful if the learners usi-d electricity 

sparingly in view of its exoected acute shortage in the future. 

Because at least in a limited sense Iiuman beings create the 

future b/ decisions they reach and the ooljcies they pursue, 

idea of alternative futures and how to choose among them 

to serve thp wo-rld gonri, should hr. ^ component of general 
education. 
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The Introduction of \/aii('iu; 


i: or T'-'dChinu; 

isJajH 


The Principal should nw/jir.i.e teachers to resort less 
to the chalk and talk niethod and to leach some portions of 
the content through different methods like programmed learning, 
experimental method, project method, group discussion etc* 

This will give the teacher ample time to solve the dilfaculties 
of individual learners« 


(^) Qrqan is^in^^^cjny.d-cen;tre^d .,accojunt^^ f)ro^grammes,s- 

To ensure that the practice oj child-ccntiod oJncation 
is yielding its dividents, the Principal should apply the 
modern managerial techniques while organizing various account¬ 
ability programmes* Such programmes should be data based, 
objective and realistic* No attempt should be made to gloss 
over results. A few a^'oi-n'h ■> - f ^ ■^'.pauuuo, .tlo f^riggesleJ 

(a) FlpxihlA phi 1 i ly-(.'rouDSng n academic subjects. 

(b) Statistical ano graohirq’' Lorojds of academic and 
other perfoimancc of indhidual sLudonts and the 
grouD at large. 

(c) Placement Evaluation i,e. a record of the mental 
readness, academy r perruLuidn<^o of learners at the 
time of ddmission to a class* 



Summative evoli'"'t..'>n end of year evaluation 

of academic and other achiev‘='ments. 


A record of significant inno'^ations by learners. 

Special attention to stuo/ habits. 

Staff meetings be used as ''pportunities for self 
introsoection, for furthei improvement. Failure 
of learners causad thereof and remedies etc, may 
be discussed in staff meeting vjithout fear of 
punitive measures. 


There should be a regular programme of diagnostic 
testing, followed by remedial 'instruetions, and 
records be maintained thereof. 

The Principal and teachers should be vigilant and 
evalua be lioiv far tne institutional and instructional 
objectives arc achneved. 


The curricular ario cO“Curri cular activities 
also be evaluated for quality. 


should 


Learners should be given freedom^to discuss through 
regular group mootings their drfflenities in academics 
or otherwise periodic meetings with paients should 
be organized wherein a scientific,data-based account 
of the school progress'may be given. Criticisms and 
^nggestions should be taken 


seriously 
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(7) The Principal mil need data upon which to base discussions 
and directions. Much of the data is currently available. Some 
will have to be generated by research Studies. A few titles 
for research are sunuested belows- 

(a) Teachers and class size 

(b) Does parent involvement make a difference in 
performance 

(c) Peer tutoring and academic achievement 

(d) Reaction of teachers and learners to instructional 
obj ectives 

(e) Staff development strategies 

(f) Class dynamics 

(g) Study habits 

Along vath teachers, learners may also be involved in 

research e,g, in a research of class room interaction, learners 
may be consulted about their perception of what goes on in the 
olass room. 

Quidc.: 'C Services?- 

Guidance services should be organized to cater to the 
Gducational,vocational, personal needs of learners. Where 
such programmes cannot be organized due to financial constraints, 
the teachers may be motivated to take up a few such responsibilities 
e.g. one or two teachers may be urged to take up a course m 
guidance conducted by the N.C.E.R.T. 
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( 9 ) TeACh ^P r^jrA^^n s- 

To produce greater quality from the educational process, 
the Principal must be comm:tted to staff development programmes 
that improve the quality of teaching and learning. He should 
motivate them to attend seminars, workshops, and conferences, 
especially m methodology, evaluation, statistical compilation, 
research methods, dance, drama, painting etc. They may 
especially be motivated to be creative and innovative. Teachers 
must have freedom and time to select, develop instructional 
material, and explore all possible methods of encouraging the 
individual. The teachers role, though connaratively non 
interfering, will not be passive and totally persuasive. 

(10 ) We^ll^^qrgan 12 .ed,_cprcum cular activities,; - 

Besides the traditional cultural activities a few classes 
can be set up in school in order to give free play to the 
learners’ thoughts and views, C]ubs like pooulation education 
club, enviroumc 1 1 edncatjoji club, photography club. Alchemy 
club etc may be set up* These should be run independently 
by cnildren, but a careful record sliould be maintained. 

These are a few suggestions regaroing administrative 
issues in connection with child-centroUness in education. 

In order to achieve the goal of providing child-centred 
education, the Principal should emercre as the champion of 
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ch.iidren=alivG and sensitive to their ne 'dsy sympathetic to 
their problems and respectful towards the’^ as individuals* 

He should be able to prnvid . an open and free environment in 
which mature personalities may develop. However, he should 
have no illusions. The experiment is not innovation. There 
will be no sudden metamorphosis in the educational system. 

Many learners will remain uncreative and non-performing insoite 
of the best efforts^ many teachers will remain unmotivated and 
indifferent^ many plans will fail and man/ obstacles will 
leave him discouraged. But many more children will grow and 
reap the benefits. It is a challenge of causing things to 
happen. It is leadership. The challenge will have to be taken 
up with determination '2, optimism. 
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provide individualised instruction to the students in the 
form of activity based learning, remedial or enriched 
teaching depending on their needs, and at the same time, 
the schools provide the requisite facilities and environment 
for implementing these instructional strategies* 

In the ultimate analysis, the various elements which 
constitute the educational system such as schools, school 
buildings, textbooks, curricula, libraries, teachers, 
educational administrators, procedures of evaluation, 
promotion policies, have all just one purpose, that of faci¬ 
litating the optimal growth and development of the students. 

As such education can only be child centred and not school 
centred or teacher centred. Thus all the inputs and efforts 
must be geared to achieving objective of providing primary 
education to the young children as effectively and efficiently 
as possible. The fact that our educational system has so 
far failed in providing child centred education is evident 
from the high drop out rates between grades I to V at the 
primary stage of education. The new ^education policy 
recognised this problem of children dropping out of 
schools. It has committed itself to adoption of meticul- 
uously formulated strategy based on micro-planning to ensure 
children’s retention of schools". It aims at ensuring 
that "all the children who attain the age of about 11 by 
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child CEiH-RED EDUCATION^ IN THE CONTEXT 
OF UNIVERSIAL SATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


A»B«L»Srivas tava'**' 


1 • Introduction, 

There can hardly.be any two opinions about making 
education child centred particularly at the primary stage. 

The National Policy on Education - 1986 has rightly 
emphasised the child centred approach by stating that ''a 
vjarmj welcoming and encouraging approachj in which all 
concerned share a solicitude for the needs of the child, is 
the best motivation for the child to attend school and 
learn”, The child centred approach implies that the children 
should be given individual attention in the classj they 
should be allowed to progi ss according to their own pace; 
and should be helped by the teachers not only in cognitive 
learning through remedial instruction where necessary, but 
also in the all round development of their personality. 
Obviously to adopt this approach, it is important that 
the teachers have the necessary training and skills to 

k ir«iia -hiii.^1 mi iBi L**—*-n7*-Ti »T II .III. j,Lfci* -w -.jr^ l-i. t- ^ jA je i.-!.--fe- * - bu^I « J. vr 

I 

* Dr.A.B.L.Srivastava is Professor and Head of the Departrner^ 
of Measurement and Evaluation, Survey & Data Processingi 
NCERT, New Delhi* He is an eminent Statistician and 
had been UNESCO Consultant for many years* 
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1990 will have had 5 years of schooling or its equivalent 
through the non-formal stream and by 1995 all children will 
be provided free and compulsory education up to 14 years of 
age®^. The Programme of Action based on NPE also focussed on 
retention and not just enrolments when it fixed the target 
of 5 T 3 ars of schooling to all the children. The child 
centred education has to play a significant role in 
increasing the retention rate in schools* What v;e need to 
examine is how well equipped our education system is for 
adoption of the child centred approach to education in the 
vast majority of primary schools of the country. In this 
paper, it is proposed to consider the facilities that exist 
in the primary schools and the strategies that can be 
developed for providing child centred education in the 
different types of schools. 

2, Existi ng Fc ’ 1/ t ies, _i ,n ^Prim ary Scho_p ls_, 

The data on facilities available in schools and on i 
teachers and students have been collected in the different All 
India Educational Surveys conducted by NCERT, The latest 
is the Fifth All India Educational Survey which -would provide 
the data for the year 1986, but at the time of writing' this 
paper the results of the Survey were not available except 
for a few States, The Fourth All India Educational Survey 
(1978) however provides information on enrolment, teachers^ 
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school buildings and other facilities in schools which give 
an idea of how well equipped the schools are. Table 1 gives 
some important indicators in respect of physical facilities 
and the equipment in the primary schools. Comparison of the 
Fourth Survey data with that of the Fifth Survey for some,, 
of the States shows that there has been much improvement in 
the situation over the period 1978 to 1986. 

In 1978 there v/as 4,74,636 primary schools in the 
country out of which 9^% were in rural areas. Out of the total 
schools 7,7% had no classrooms, 38,8^ had only'one classroom 
and 24.0^ had two classrooms. Again, 53,5^ schools had no 
PlBy“ground facility, 34.1^ schools had no mats or furniture 
for the students and 39.7^ schools had no blackboards. Only 
40.5^ schools had drinking water facility and 14.8^ schoolshad 
urinal/lavatories for the students. The schools which had 
some games/sports materials accounted for only 15.4?^ of the 
total schools. Coming to the various incentive schemes to 
attract children to schools, we find that 41.5^ schools 
provided mid-day meals to children and 37.6?^ schools had 
provision for free textbooks for them. The other incentives 
of free uniforms and attendance scholarship for girls were 
available in only 12 to 13;^ of the primary schools. In 
respect of teachers also the position was not very good. 

The overall pupil-teacher ratio was 41:1. In some 

States (e.g, Andhra Pradesh> Gujarat, Karnataka and Rajasthan) 



TABLE 1 FACILITIES IN i-’lUMARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO FOURTH 
ALL INDIA EDUCAT IM A l_SUR yEY, SlMi 



Description No.of schools % of schools 



Total primary schools 474636 

Schools in rural areas 431602 


V na 1 


Schools without classrooms 
Schools with 1 classroom 
Schools with 2 classrooms 


Schools with 25 enrolment 
Schools with 26 to 50 enrolment 
Schools with 51 to 100 enrolment 


36439 

184182 

113699 


41 092 

112586 

161944 


Schools without playground facility 253713 

Schools without mats S. furniture 
for students 162008 

Schools without blackboard 188541 

Schools without games/sports materials 401437 
Schools without drinking water 
facility 282400 

Schools without urinals/lavatories 404339 


Schools providing mid-day meals 196780 
Schools providing free uniforms 58960 
Schools providing free text books 178293 
Schools providing attendance 62438 
scholarship to girls 


Teachers at primary stage 1599182 
Trained teachers 1379688 
'Middle pass' or below 'middle pass’ 419683 
teachers 

Matriculate teachers 814136 








Total primary schools or sections , 570010 
Single teacher primary schools ’’181966 
or sections 


90.9 


7.7 

38.8 

24.0 


8.7 

23.7 

34.1 


53.5 

34.1 
39.7 

84.6 

59.5 

85.2 


41 ,5 
12.4 
37.6 
13.2 


864 

26 . 

50,9 


31.9 


to 
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it wao 50 or more. T5c- - -'^nt statistic, show that the pupil- 
teacher ratio increasei insteac of decreasing in a number 
of States. Of the total schools 32?^ were single teacher 
schools in 1978, Of coursoj the number of small schools is 
fairly large specially in rural areas and most of the single 
teacher schools had low enrolment. According to the Fourth 
Surveyj 8.7^ primary schools had 25 or less students, 23,7% 
schools had 26 to 50 students and cchools had 51 ho 

100 students. However, among the 16 lakhs teachers teaching 
at the primary stage in 1276 OiHly 13.7^ were untrained. But 
in terms of academic qualifications the picture was not so 
rosy. About 26^ teachers had ’middle pass’ or lower quali¬ 
fications and 51;';^ teachers had educat’* :n up tothe secondary 
stage. Obviously the iJl ectuipped primary schools take 
their roll. A large perc'^ntage of children fail in each 
class and repeat tiie ^nd equally large percentage of 

students drop out q-f +h^ .y before completing the full 
5-year c/clo o^ pr>"?cy e^iw’cticn. These children often 
lapse into illiteracy wlT^n they grow up thus swelling the 
number of illiterates in the country. Although we do not 
have good data on wastage In education^ it is estimated 

that only 40/o chilclre'n shorting in class I reach class V. 
study 

From a sample/conductor! 3''ncPntly in HCERT the estimated 
repeater rates were found to be between 15 and 20 percent 
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! 23? : 

in classes I to V and the drop-out rates between 40/ 
and from classes I to V, in the States of Bihar, 
ladhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Orissa, (see Table 2) This high wastage rate erodes the 
gains from huge sums of money spent on primary education. 
Only 25 to 30 per cent of the money can be considered 
as fruitfully utilised in view of the low output from 
the system. 
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3. Proposed, IAa_the„Inf.ra-struciu£a 


The Operation Blackboard Programme recently 
launched by the Government of India attempts to improve the 
infra-structure in schools. Under this programme it is proposed 
to provide at least two reasonably large rooms along with 
separate toilet facilities for boys and girls and at least 
two teachers in all the primary schools, It is also proposed 
to provide certain essential teaching and learning materials 
such as blackboards, maps, charts, a small library, toys and 
games and some equipment for work experience in all the 
schools. With implementation of the Operation Blackboard, 
the infra-structure for primary education is likoly to 
improve considerably in the next few years. The Government 
is also going to establish Institutes of Education and Training 
in every district in order to uparade the quality of teachers 
through pre-service and in-service training programmes, No 
doubt with ail those inputs the primary schools will provide 
much more favourable environment for making education child 
centred, Never-theless the fact remains that the physical 
facilities, equipment and quality of teachers are by and 
large poor in the majority of the primary schools and the 
situations will not change overnight. It will, thereforej 
be reasonable and realistic to develop different types of 
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strategies for adoption of child centred approach to 
education for the different types of schools, The yawning 
gap which at present exists between the reality of poor 
quality teaching learning that takes place in the majority 
of the primary schools today and the ideal teaching learning 
process which would ensure optimal growth and development 
of the childj can be bridged only slowly with proper planning, 

4• Desired,.Cha racte ristics of Child Centred Educatio n at 

th e "Pr imary S'taaq "" 

The child centred education at the primary stage 
requires that teachers know and understand the needs and 
growth potential of each child and adapt their classroom 
instruction to his/her needs* They should be able to monitor 
the development of child in both scholastic and non-scholastic 
areas through observation, v,ests and other tools of measurement 
They should know about the difficulties in learning of the 
individual children through diagnostic testing and provide 
remedial teaching as and when required* For the gifted 
students, who learn faster than others and show better verbal 
or numerical ability, the teacher should be able to provide 
enriched instructional programme for the development of 
their abilities. In shortj the teachers should be able to 
give attention to the individual student's needs and problems 
and help him in learning at his own ?pace. Similarly the 
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teacher should be able to identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of the child in other areas, such as sports and games, music? 
art, other extra-curricUlar activities and encourage them 
to develop their talent and skills in the areas in which 
they show promise. The teacher should know about interests, 
attitudes, physical fitness, personality traits, social 
behaviour etc, of each child in order to be able to help 
him in overcoming his weaknesses and reinforcing his 
positive characteristics. The teacher should also know 
about the home background of the child, for often the 
factors that inhibit his growth or learning are associated 
with the home environment. In brief teacher should have 
full information for each child on the numerous variables 
related to his growth and performance in school, both in 
scholastic and non-schola'.tic areas, his health, personality 
interests, attitudes, etc, as well as the home environment, 
and should be able to use this information effectively for 
his optimum development. Educationists, psychologists and 
other social scientists through research and studies have 
made valuable contribution to the understanding of the 
child's personality and his needs and potential for 
growth; they have provided valuable tools of measurement 
for various purposes and have also evolved strategies 
and methods for remedial teaching and catering to the 
needs of the gifted. 
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There are techniqi.’ s of evaluation which teachers are 
supposed to use i'or more effective reaching. The Kfational 
Policy on Education has emphasised the need for continuous 
comprehensive evaluation of students for improvement df the 
teaching learning process. It is all a part of the strategy 
of making education child centred. 

At present the schools and teachers lack much of 
what is required for proper implementation of child centred 
educational programmes. The Programme of Action based on 
NPE has also recognised this shortcomings when it stated 
”By making elementary education child-centred, we would be 
introducing a Ipng reform in^ the system. The 

most important aspect of this reform will be to make 
education joyful, inventive and satisfying learning activity, 
rathei than a system of r te, cheerless, authoritarian 
instruction", 

I 

Of course, the teachers must be equipped with the 
knowledge and skills required for using the various tools 
and techniques needed for bringing about this reform in 
education* And the schools should also be provided the 

facilities, equipment and materials that the teachers would 
need to use. 
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5. Quantitative Dimensions^of the Problem 

Before talking of the strategies to be adopted for 

making education at the primary stago child centred, let us 

look at some recent statistics to get an idea of the magnitude 

of the problem. Considerino the roquirements of good child 

centred education, and the number of students to be dealt 

with^ the problem certainly assumes mind bl^ggling dimensions. 

In 1986-87, there were 900 lakh students enrolled at the 

primary stage of education. Of these 654 lakh students 

were enrolled in 5.37 lakh primary schools and the rest in 

the primary classes of Upper Primary or Secondary/Higher 

Secondary schools. The pupil-teacher ratio in the primary 

schools was 42:1 in 1986,-87. In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 

Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh this ratio was much higher 

(48j49,45 and 56 respectively). When the pupil-teacher 

ratio is so high, there must be good many schools in which 

the pupils per teacher would be well over 50. One can easily 

and 

imagine how crowded the classroom would be/how difficult it 
would be to teach with just one teacher responsible for 
over 50 students in a class. On the other hand, there 
must be quite a few small schools] mostly in rural areas, 
where the pupil-teacher ratio would be quite low. These 
schools ere likely to be very poorly equipped without 
adequate classrooms and other facilities. We have. 
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thereforei to think of not one strategy but a number of 
strategies which will be appropriate for the schools belonging 
to different categories in terms of pupil-teacher ratio 
and other facilities. Also priority will have to be fixed 
in terms of what can be achieved with any given infra¬ 
structure and not what is the ideal that should be achieved 
with the best of the facilities. 

The highest priority, of course, has to be given to 
adoption of those measures which help in achieving universalisati 
or primary education which means that the children should 
get at least 5 years of primary education before leaving the 
school. Obviously the child-centred education should have 
this as its main objective. The next in the order of priority 
may be the objectives of developing individual talents, 
helping the brilliant children to shovif still better performance 
and ensuring that all round development of their personalities 
takes place* 

It is important for the educational planners and 
administrators to take noteof the diversities that exist 
in the quality of schools, qualification of teachers, pupil- 
teacher ratio and availability of equipment such as psycho¬ 
logical and educ-ational tests, instructional materials, 
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equipment and materials for various games, sports, music, art, 
etc., which are crucial for effective child centred education, 

Xo start with, they should classify the schools into different 
categories on the basis of the availability of these facilities, 
Next, for each category of schools a suitable strategy will 
have to be developed after fixing the goal in respect of child 
centred education which can be achieved easily* 

It is assumed that the different types of schools have 
different potential for adoption of child centred approach to 
education. Schools with minimum of facilities and low pupil- 
teacher ratio would be abundant in remote, hilly or desert 
regions as v»/ell as in some rural areas. In these schools a 
well-trained, innovative teacher can do a lot to provide 
individualised instruction and improve the students’ performance 
even without much equipment. Because of the low pupil-teacher 
ratio he would know the students well individually and not 
require sophisticated tests to assess their abilities, 
interests, etc. In large schools with high pupil-teacher ratio 
the teachers will have to depend more on psychological and 
educational tests to assess the students' performance or 
potential. In well-equipped schools teachers can easily look 
after the children's overall development and not just confine 
themselves to their scholastic performance. It is thus 
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necessary to define the objective and scope of child centred 
education which are feasible for the schools of different 
categories ranging from the worst equipped to the best 
equipped* In one case the objective could be simply to 
optimise the learning, so that the students complete 5 years 
of primary education without dropping out; in another case 
the objective could be to provide adequate facilities for 
development of individual talents, enriched programmes of 
instruction to the gifted and to achieve overall development 
of each child's personality. 

Targets can be fixed for the minimum facilities that 
must be provided in each school in order to make a minimum 
programme of child centred education feasible* The minimum 
programme, of course, should help in retaining the potential 
drop-outs in the school t_ll they complete the primary 
education. The Operation Blackboard aims at providing certain 
minimum facilities in primary schools not only for academic 
growth but also for the students'development in non-scholastic 
areas. A programme of child-centred education could be 
developed that is suitable for schools covered under the 
Operation Blackboard. Similarly programmes could be 
developed to match the facilities in other better equipped 
schools. In general in all ill equipped schools the 
teachers may have to concentrate only on cognitive abilities 
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. the traditional three R’S - (reading, writing 
and arithmetic) rather than all round development of child's 
personality, while in the better equipped schools they could 
make the child centred education more broad based and 
extended in scope. 

Strategies may be developed and spelled out in detail 
in terms of 'dos' and'donts' :< or teachers of different types 
of schools. The v/ork on development of suitable oackages 
for teachers should be taken up in all earnestness by teams 
of educationists and psychologists. It niay be necessary to 
■undertake research and survey programmes to study the existing 
conditions in schools at micro level in order to develop 
guidelines and packages of materials (e.g. tests, Instructional 
materials for enabling students to proceed at their own 
pace and materials for enriched instruction to the talented 
students). This should be done not through isolated efforts 
by individuals here and there, but through a well coordinated 
programme of action that defines the tasks clearly, fixes 
the targets and initiates action to achieve the targets v;itliin 
specified time frame. To start with a conceptual framework 
is required for planning various activities. The following 
are some of the major stages in this exercise : 
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(i) Definition of tKj different categories of schools 
according to the facilities and equipment they 
havGj pupil-teacher ratio, rural/^^t)3n setting, 
etc. 

(ii) Estimation of the number of schools in each category 

(iii) Specification of the scope of child-centred 
education for each category of school. 

(iv) Identification of the materials to be developed in 
each case, 

(v) Development of the materials, 

(vi) Preparation of guidelines for teachers for each case, 

(vii) Distribution of materials and training of teachers, 
(viii) Implementation of the programme in a phased manner 
(ix) Monitoring and evaluation in terms of pupil^s 

achievement^ retention rate in schools, participation 
of students in games and other extra-curricular 
activities, etc. 

The schools can oe categorised in a number of ways. 
One of the ways in which they could be categorised is as 
followst 
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Cateaories of Schools 

■ i4 r' 4 t'm * ii«i « t fa 


F aci n t ie Sj_eiLU i^mejai 


Pupil-teacher ratio 

/ / . «MJC lit ^j,tr j*r- ,g.^ ^ jt 'akH.- L .ja-ij-i-.u j < 

low(v25) Averaaer25-40T Hiah(>40). 


(a) Ill-equipped (poor building 
without proper furniture; 
absence of basic teaching • 
materials,etc.) 

(b) Moderately~equipped(average 
building and furniture; 
moderate facilities for games 
sports, etc.just fulfilling 
the requirements of Operation 
Blackboard) 

(c) Well“Gquipped(good building, 
good furniture; playground & 
games/sports/facilities; 
equipped with facilities of 
testing, etc.) 




B 


3 



An example of how the different levels of objectives 
and scope of Child-Centred Education could be defined for 
the different types of schools is shown below; 


Level 

^ I"# 

A Identifying the weak children and helping them 

in achieving better scholastic performance_ 
through individual guidance; solving individua 
personality and home related problei.'is with 
a view to remove obstacles in learning, 
based on personal observations rather than 
use of tests. 

B Identifyiag children's weaknesses and 

strengths through proper testing of entry 
level behaviour in cognitive domain; helping 
weak children to overcome their^dif^iculties 
and good students to achieve still better 
results using diagnostic testing and 
teaching, , , 
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C Testin(y entry level and terminal behaviour 

in cognitive and affective domains^ use of 
comprehensive evaluation methods throughout 
schooling for more effective teaching and 
learning I providing opportunities for 
development of individual talents in 
sports, games and other areas* 


The problems that need to be solved in implementing 
the above schemes may be summarised as'(follows 


(i) How to train so many teachers for introducing child- 
centred education ? 

(ii) How to provide them motivation? 

(iii) How to provide the required facilities, materials and 
cogenial environment in schools for enabling teachers 
to adopt child centred approach to education'? 

(iv) How to plan and organise the entire programme for 
gradual switch ov'^r to child centred approach? 

(v) How to monitor and evaluate the programme? 

It may be necessary for a cell or working group to look 
into the above problems and provide solutions that are feasible 
to implement, A half hearted approach will not bring about 
any perceptible change in the system, and the problem of dull* 
drab and uninteresting teaching in schools will continue to 
take its toll in the form of liow retention and high wastage 
at the primary stage. As it is a long awaited reform, the 
efforts should be made with all seriousness and determination 
otherwise very little will be achieved in view of the enormous 
number of schools to be covered, most of which are poorly 
equipped in terms of teachers and other essential facilities. 



ttttF of paper ; TEACHER EDUCATION FOR CHILD CENTRED 

E ducat I ON 


S . P.Anand'*^ 


Education 

In popular parlance, education is considered to be 
the twin process of teaching and learning. For teaching 
teachers are made accountable and for learning learners 
are held responsible. However*, from all accounts,for an 
effective system of education, it needs to be established 
^ as a process meant to facilitate an effective learning 
on the part of learners. 

Teaching is defined as the organisation of learning. 
Learning is known as the modification of concepts and 
perceptions, attitudes and values, habits and temperaments. 
As such, education revolves around the learner to guide him 
to make, mbuld and build up his desirable personality 
structure. 

Child by his very nature is considered to be the 
best learner in the process of teaching. He is found to be 
in the most appropriate age gi'oup of people to initiate 
and augment the development of his personality. Teacher 
as the organiser of learning accepts the child as the 
very right human being fit for his teaching. 

* Dr, S.p, Anand is Reader in Education in the Regional 
College of Education (NCERT), Bhubaneswar, 
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Education is inherently a child centred process. 
Ideally, a progressive, dynai.ic and a pragmatic society 
always builds up a child centred system of education. 

And a child centred approach is always thought to be 
most suitable approach to conduct the process of education 
to its logical ends. 

Prevailing system ” An authority centred stmcturs 

The prevailing system of .'education is neither teacher 
centred nor a child centred one. It can best be known as an 
authority centred structure of education* It is an imposed 
system of education both upon the organisers of learning 
(teachers) as well as on the learners (children) themselves. 

However, the child and teacher remain to be considered 
as the main pillars of education but none of them is taken 
into confidence so as to deci a upon the mec.ianism of the 
process of education, A teacher and student are more or 
less made to run the process of education as they may be . 
directed to do so by some autnority from above. 

Teacher finds himself no where to determine what 
he should do and how he should do what he is told to do. 

He is left with no other choice but to 'follow the set 
scheme of things in education like a disciplined soldier 
in the army. He is not very much wanted for the formulation 
of even the courses of studies which he is expected to 
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take up in the classrooms witl his students. He has no 
meaningful association with educational policy making 
body sitting at the helm of affairs in the edifice of 
education. A teacher is expected to follow the instructions 
issued from his directorate of education. He is virtually 
debarred from using his own initiative and insight to 
do his job to the inest of his personal satisfaction 
and social contribution. Such salient features of the 
present system of education do not allow us to know it 
or caption it as teacher centred education. 

The child, a junior partner in the process of 
education, is hardly consulted or even asked what he 
wants to learn or what he thinks he cannot learn 
and what is that which he can learn all the best. 
abilities, aptitudes and interests are perhaps relegated to 
the position of no significant importance in the determination 
of aims and objectives of his education. Individual differences: 
are totally sacrificed at the altar of homogeneous pattern of 
education in oractice. Each child is expected to carry on 
with the same contents of learning and activities in education. 
Such realities dominating the system of education in no way 
by any stretch of justification or rationalisation entitle 
it as much /-wanted child centred education. 
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In this prevailing system of education whatsoever 
happens, it is determined by an authority in its own right. 

The authority may be vested in Govt„ or delegated to the 

departments of education or with somebody else but teachers 

and taughts are the least authorised individuals to set the 

scheme of things in education. Teacher organised teaching 

f 

as he is ordained from above. The student is but to enable 
himself to act as obedient student to learn what he is made 
to learn by approved methods of teaching. This all accounts 
for rendering present system of education as an authority 
centred education. 

Need for 

Child Centred Education 

Because of its not being child centred education, 
the system has fallen short of its expectations in its 
results. It has failed to deliver the kind of manpower to 
the Society for whicn it has been specifically structured. 

The education of the day, cannot claim to supply from its 
schools and institutions of learning, children as responsible 
citizens, keen learners, sincere workers and fine persons. 

Persons of bundles of information are allright, but 
even such persons lacking in personal and social awareness 
can hardly be relied upon to sustain and retain the cultural 
inheritage of the society. Actually men of character and 
calibre combined together are needed to be the output of 
the process of education. To enable budding citizens to 
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keep the tempo of progress and prosperity in accelerated 
momentum, the educated chiloxen must be imbued with missionary 
spirit and enthusiasm to servf^ the mankind as such. 

In the process of education, the focus should always 
remain the child. In all, education should be kept readily 
available to the child. Education should be for the child 
and child should never be lefx at the disposal of education. 

The child should never be made to fit into a particular system 
of education. The system itself should prepare itself befitting 
to the educational requirements of children. 

Child centred education draws its sustenance from 
the needs, aspirations, abilities and aptitudes of children. « 
This system runs on the perfect understanding set up amongst 
teachers and taughts. They make a joint effort to realise 
the enshrined objectives of e ucation in clo''e cooperation 
with each other. In this system, teachers conduct themselves 
as the accepted and lionoLured facrllbators and guardians of 
learning of children, 

« 

For the benefit of the child, for the sake of society 
and in the interest of education itself, the system has to be 
visualised as child centred education. All the more,this much 
wanted structured child centred education necessarily needs 
to be processed and practised as child centred approach in 
education. 
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TEACHEP. EDUCATION 

Teacher education is recognised as the fundamental 
seat of importance in a system of education, This has to bo 
acknowledged forthwith to do -^Jorne useful thinking on education. 
This style of thinking can lead us to do the needful in 
education. 

No new thinking o]” reform in education in its any 
form may be visualised as having been truly introduced in 
education if it does not penetrate into the system through 
the proper channels of teacher education. This hard fact 
of the system may be kept in mind to allow child centred 
education find its firm footing in our educational thoughts 
and practices. Teacher education should not be allowed to 
become a stumbling block but must be utilised as an agency 
of acceleration in implementing our strategies on child 
centred approach in education. 

All the more, t&acher educators, thi messengers of 

teacher education, should establish themselves as the true 

custodians of education including thereby the child centred 
education. From their indepth research and innovations, 

teacher educators should find themselves in the forefronts 

of the movement of child centred education in the country. 

The nation should, with confidence and faith in teacher educators 

call upon and rely upon them to establish and conduct ehild 

centred approach in our system of education. 



Plan of Action 


Curriculum 

In its plan of action ■'■o change over from authority 
centred education to child centred education, we have to make 
teacher educators and teachers in schools as the sole 
spokesman at all platforms of debates and discussions on 
child centred curriculum. 

Teachers' involvement in framing the curriculum, 
should not be left merely as a matter of formality or 
convenience. Their participation has to be made constructive 
to give a real shape to the curriculum which should be known 
as child centred curriculfiim. Teachers' suggestions springing 
out from their practical experiences for working with 
children should be duly incorporated in the ultimate 
designs of curriculum for students. This may be ensured 
as the first concrete line of action to let child centred 
education find its place in the grassroots of our system 
of education. 

Under the auspices of teacher education, child 

psychologists and counsellors should sit together with 

teachers and teacher educators. They should evolve a 

curriculum which must satisfy the salient features of 

child centred activity based education. The curriculum 

should satisfy the needs and aspirations of children. 

✓ 

It should be based upon the interests, aptitudes and 
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abilities of children. However, it should remain challenging 
to the creative potentialities- of learners. Teachers and 
taughts should find sufficient scope to exercise and apply 
their initiatives and freedom to implement such curriculum. 

Teacher education has to widen and broaden its area 
of responsibility to provide its expertise to arrive at 
child centred curriculum - the curriculum which should 
prove itself as the pace setter of child centred approach 
in our system of education. 

Teacher training 

To give up authority centred education in letter and 
spirits and to embark upon child centred education in ths 
real sense of the word, it is to bring about a revolution 
in education. It may be viewed as the beginning of an era 
of renascence in education. 

In child centred education, the process of education 
emanates from children only to conclude its finale in 
children themselves. Such a system revolves around children, 
feacher is viewed as the real master of tb© situation 
to facilitate children to learn through activity based 
curriculum. 

The quality of education cannot be better than 
its teachers and teachers' quality is reflected from the 
quality of teacher education itself. To usher in an era of 



child centred education, we have to loolf fonvard to the 
temples of teacher education to prepare and make available 
competent and effective teachers for the purpose. A continuo^ 
flow of ’masters* of the situation in child centred approach 
in education has to be assured by the programme of teacher 
education. 

Teacher education in its true perspectives should 
ultimately be made responsible to create a culture of 
child centred education in our country. For this momentous 
task, teacher education in itself needs to be thoroughly 
examined. It needs to be rejuvenated and made enthusiastic 
of being accountable to do the needful expected from the 
programme of teacher education. Men and material, thoughts 
and actions constituting the pattern of teacher education 
should be given a face lift treatment to cater to the demands 
of child centred approach in education. It will be 'well begun 
is half done* if we could reshape and redesign our system 
of teacher education as the starting point for the introduction 
of child centred aoproach in our pattern of education. 

Teacher educators 

To train and educate teacher trainees as the practi¬ 
tioners of child centred education, teacher educators 
themselves are necessarily required to be the men of faith 
and conviction in the system. In theory and practice, 
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they should be able to deliver the message of child 
centred education to the pupi. teachers. In their styles 
of taking theory cl^-^sses, child centred approach should 
find its justification for practice in schools. In 
practical classes, teacher educators should demonstrate 
child centred approach in action in simulated as well as 
real school classroom situations. 

Teacher educators may also be drawn from schools 
where they should have established themselves as good 
teachers, meritorious teachers who should be able to 
transmit the real mission of teaching children to the 
new generation of teachers. On the other hand, teacher 
educators selected directly should be kept on probation 
period till they earn a practical experience of teaching 
children in schools through child contseed approach. 

For their effectiveness in the education of 
teacher-trainees to practise child centred approach in 
schools, teacher educators should always be kept reminded 
of ’example is better than precept’. 

Teacher trainees 

Once we have teacher educators who are able to instill 

the spirit of child centred approach amongst the teacher 
trainees, the trainees should be found in readiness to listen 

to this approach. It is always better to have motivated 

persons to listen to something which is thought to be 
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essential to bo conveyed to them. The message of teacher 
educators should not go unhear<i in wilderness, it must be 
received by pupil teachdrs in full attention and with a 
sincerity of purpose. To ensure such motivated teacher 
trainees in teacher training institutions, their recruitment 
procedure needs to be carefully arrived at. 

In the scheme of selection of pupil teachers inthe 
schools and colleges of education, we are required to keep 
a balanced viev^/ of the personal-personality aspect gs well 
as academic record of aspirant trainees. Academically good 
persons found to be fit for admission to teacher training 
programme, need essentially be ensured for their healthy 
attitude towards children, favourable attitude towards 
teaching profession and for a good aptitude for teaching 
children in schools. 

Child centred approach in education can only be 
practised with dedication and committment with the teaching 
profession. Integrated, self-composed, confident and men of 
patience and firm determination to mould the character and 
personality of children, can be relied upon to listen to 
the message of child centred approach in education, 

For this one, we may do good to recruit mentally healthy 
individuals as pupil teachers in the teacher education 
programme. 
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Having been convinced about it, an appropriate 
testing and non-testing procedure can be developed to 
allow teacher education only to the persons of childlike 
personality, fascinating character and brilliant academic 
qualifications, 

In-service teacher education 

Once received teacher education should never be thought 
as complete and perfect for all times to come, 3y nature, 
teacher education is a continuous process. Once trained 
teachers need to undertake refresher courses from time to 
time to keep their professional efficiency and morale high. 
Practising teachers in schools should be given facilities 
and opportunities to attend the inservice teacher education 
programmes as a matter of essential professional obligation 
on them. 

For practising teachers, in-service teacher education 
programmes on child centred approach has become the need of 
the hour. Perhaps, mass orientation teacher training programmes 
has set the ball rolling in its right direction. The programmes 
need to be made more effective and useful on the basis of 
feedback received therein. 

Short term projects of action research on children 
can be visualised as joint projects between teachers in 
schools and teacher educators ip teacher traininf 
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institutions. This will help to bring teacher education 
and school education close to each other. The interaction 
between teachers and teacher educators may go a long way to 
,think about practical strategies on child centred approach 
in education. School teachers are well placed to provide 
feedback to the teacher educators on the working of child 
centred approach in schools. Teacher educators visiting 
schools and school teachers being given warm reception in 
teacher education institutions in itself is a strategy to 
introduce child centred approach in schools. 

Contents of teacher education 

Child centred approach rests upon a thorough 
understanding of children on the part of their teachers, 
teacher education should provide the best of working 
knowledge to understand each r-'nd every child to each and 
every teacher teaching in schools. 

The concept of inter-intra individual differences has 
to be brought home to the pupil teachers. The contours of 
mental, social, physical and omotiona’l development of 
children must be well explained to the pupil teachers. 
Exceptional children have exceptional needs and they need 

Ay 

be enabled to learn by teachers by their well designed 
child centred approach in teaching. Enriched curriculum over 
and above the general prescribed courses of studies has to 
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be kept in readiness to facilitate gifted children have 
the development of their exceptional talents. In a group 
situation in schools in classroom structures teachers have 
to reach each and every child to teacn him, educate him 
and help him to make the best of his time in school. 

Teachers must design teaching for children and children 
may not be designed for teaching but they need be properly 
motivated for learning. Teacher trainees in their pre^ 
service teacher education programme must receive all 
essential training to teach each and every child, reach 
one and all children to give them the benefit of coming 
to the school. 

In teacher training, the teacher must be given an 
understanding about his own being effective or going to 
be an ineffective teacher. He must be enlightened about 
teaching through various methods keeping child centred 
appreach intact. He can follow experimental method, lecture 
method, as may be suitable to the situation but he must 
take care of the 'child’ involved in the process of his 
teaching. The child must learn, enhance his learning; 
should be kept in mind by the teacher. The courses of 
studies have to be finished but they should be meaningfully 
completed by all children to their satisfaction. The 
concept of 'Mastery Learning* has a special message for 
teachers in this context. Children learn and their learning 
is regulated by their rate of learning which bas to be 
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accepted. Each and every child has to be facilitated to 
learn to give him the satisfaction of achievement to help 
him build up a sound mental health. 

In brief 

Education by nature is a child centred system. 

For its effectiveness it must be conducted through child 
centred activity approach. This has been very well reminded 
to one and all of us by 1MPE,1986, 

The programme of teacher education needs to be recast 
to meet with the demands of introducing child centred approach 
in education. Teachers have to be oriented and fresh teacher 
trainees have to be recruited who may respond well to practise 
this approach in schools. 

Institutions of teacher education should take up 
the responsibility of developing a culture of child centred 
approach in schools established on the system of child centred 
education, Teacher educators should give a serious thought 
to it. They should accept this challenging opportunity with a 
firm determination and fortitude at tneir command. The society 
needs to be assured that teacher educators will come up to 
its expectations. 
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TITLE OF PAPER 


PREPARTi'.G CHILDREN FOR FUTURE 
CiriTENRY 


A.nima Sen'^ 


After the 'Vorld '‘v'ar II, human talent hae be-^n 
increacinrjly recognised bo he worth cheriGh3,ng as a 
resource, Wise investment ' thn cIgn/oIo, ment of this 
huT^an res our CO .is expected Lo ] ead to e.n all round development 
of a nation. One cf the most important resources of any 
comnunity is its children, Childi'’n are the citizens of 
tomorrow who v'ould substantially contribute to the social ^ 
Gconomicj and all-round development of the country. John 
Dewey once remarked, '"Uha’c the best and wisest parent wants 
for his child, that must be the community 'vant for its 
children, ” 

The key word for such development is e.djjca„;y._^ 9 n- it 

IS the mirror through which the cultural neritaqe of a 

nation j-S reflecteH, The process of education manifests 

itself through its ability to nroduco mor-^ and more guaiitv/ 

citizenrv for future generations. Achievement through 

education should ensure production of quality human beings, 

more knowledgeable, more pragmatic, uK^rc sensible, more 

sensitive, more amenshle and more coicerned to the relevant 
needs of the society. 

Dr, Aniraa Ton is Professor in tfe Dvopartnefit of Psychology, 
Delhi University, Delhi, Jhe is i inte naiionalJy reputed 
Scholar in the field vf Experimental Psychology, 
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Edugotion raust gener^tG the neG'''Ofl trpined and 
skilled man power, Edrcatini 'b'g r,ot Jimlt ibcir to 
only academic achievement or mere L^^vt Oonk learning» 
rather it is more concerned with th.a all round ue\'elopmGnt 
of an lndividual4 The inbigiit ano a 1 icf tiona of Psychological 
principles have sirmificant r-levonco to ii'e proc'^sr of 
life long education^ as is tvic-'nl r^. nm hie erlucatLonal 
objectives and achvitieb ielai-"d to e-^i h st-'go of human 
developnien f, 

India has a gre--’t mundane to enlinnce the 
of its educated people I'roai the ndc'Cendonre period^ 
the literacy rate has inrieased from 'Id*"/ to 36% in 1981, In 
India, children upto the ago of Id constitute about one-third 

of the total population^ 30% of which are the children below 
five years of age. 


The literacv rate has inujoved 


But the gap be Lwc 

'*.11 Lho 

s<jces, ii,-|o 

to]lowing table). 




IVi. 

F. 

1951 

2d.9 

7.0 

1961 

31,d 

12.9 

1971 

39.5 

1 8.4 

1981 

46.d 

2d.b 


teadily since Independence. 
iKmevci, i>eisiatn,j (see the 

TOTAL 

' 6,6 

Ed,0 

30,0 
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The &cene^ appears nuito glo-‘>rny hecau&o of the fact h 

^ I ( ^ 

that the eno^rTous ^-'lowth in pc ulntion t-^nds c:i ho'utfoilse 
aonaron-t iiapro o/iienl, TJlonnh the'''n'polnonl pa tec are ‘ 
in"’'oas'^n'r, ' t!;c f^-,ro,p‘out pat^'" aT*e'p]''r> l’ocolno'J^/ high, ' 

r , ! , ' ‘ ■ , < • < / M , . I 

' i ' , J J _ V ; I 

In Indir iO ppT'ront Qf r-p-'. I'djf ■ -■hiring oi LIioj: 

repeat the clac o leave' the s‘rIiool„' ' .iO j,eo6rt (Satya'bhes 

'0 . / ' . , ■ r, , , , 

198'') laL;>'. I'l d foi oveT'V ' thro© ' enroll,len.tp (for whatever 

' ' 1^4., , ' ' 

reasons) two cJcop-outG -snd iU'ch d-irop oiitc swell the adult 

t ’' 

illitJat'"^ population. It has boon ticIiLly axpue^ rn the 


■n,. 


report that llteivicy can only b''' foiudit a part of a co-ordinated 
policy against poverty. 'li ’ i 

The qni,-sio,on of c'U<3lity is t rnpi i 9 > *1 'j'^inUvi Lpi-iiJ i-i o, 

bovoj <11 ii'i'Wi L (/f IImwo clnlilt(_n nil'< Itoalthy nt uiial judividiinls as 
Cuture c.itl.zer'' cannot T''>a'’ljy be OLfocted ''/hon tho statistics^ 


indicate tint A4% of l.ulal <lenLh' on' iLom ... ii.ni n M o.n of 

‘ I 

childr^ii uncl^ v 14 of DOC, S LtTii lari'’''j, millions of children 

in India aio ’ destitutes ant! orphans,' Thev constitute 5,56 

' / . , , , 

I I . f 

percent of'+he total child po'uiln^tion in’1901? and one 

'I 1 ^ 

^ .timation has indicated that by 1991^12*32 ml]lion children 
will be' desticute anO orphans (,Pathak and Saxena> 1 900). Such 
cnildren aro" usually unwanted.or lost children? and for a 
variety of r<^asons they are placed in ins titutions. 


ChiJdren vary in their endowment^ in their opportunities 
and also in-the,speed and direction of their growth. Underlying 
these differences are factors that seem to be universally 
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working in liui.idn development. Thi' in essence, recmiren an 
understannInn of the tyoe of roeiotv V'O '' .nt to live in and 
which of the practices and culiui ■! vjiuee of ihc peoDle wo 
chexishs and hence ''p '’'ant In "'tpcoivp pnd pr,nT'-, v'htch one 
docerv'^'s a chnncp e.g, tradiiiunol lowc’' ' tatus of women^ 
untouchability, dowrv aysten aronc' rn-.n^ otoor socnal evij s 
deserve a channs for tto bc'iTerfirni o' 'Viokind. It is a fact 
that the chiidicn of boday oiild V'c ” n! s nf tomorrow. 
Education as a tool of culbninl f nd e.ic”' !, r lannp has a definite 
role to play in this diwclion i' ^'-^duciiig the undesirable 
aspects of ci-dture oi human nohevjuur n.nd to bring a desirable 
change in t'ne society. 


Eome of the reievant 7ectoi-- in lelotion to the physicelf 

social and psychology cal'dove.! opnent d^ ihe child are considered 
here. ' ■ , , 


fiALNUTRIlIph’ 

Ovf r the last ^ovnial- <Ioca'lpp j, > unsi dorable effort 
has been directed ' towaru deveLnpi.ng an understanding of 'the 
biological edicts of sn.-cific and aanorpl forms of malnutrition 
on human ,it mm onrcnl and psycho] ogion J development. 

I , ^ 

iialnutrl hi on durln, ui1 no- or.d eaoiy ohildi,ood io ' " 

holioved to have loni_ t r'l rOt'CiXnssians on both physical 
growth and inleiJootua] pojroruonoa in lat-r life, ’a substantial 
ovidenco has acaumUated over the years to unequivocally 

demons that use vod'h upu ,. 

■ - ..-n.ioir. . in --nr> v 1 ife advdfs'ely . 

'n*' u - 1 


d " ft. 
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a-Tf.jcts ’jradn 
animals under 
mglnutritm on 
ic develoornr 
division, 

ciid 


developinont<, Stadjcs carried out on expenmentaL 
controlle ■ condiLori‘‘ have sh'-'-'ra that even modern 
impoo ! at a I in^e \'in IliO cerJ'ial nervous syotein 
, >f persIS toil t ononqh, lar-r"dlh neuronal 
'rsc’'y , fr-icLino myi. ! j.n,?on , iinpairinp learnin'i 
also J oedirui to ai'in'Oi-fiai ''heviour, Malnutri tl ii'i 


during earJ'; childhoo'^ 'vas been foond to bi^ associ'ted 
emallor head c.ircumferenco, lo'^/er b. r'i-i .A/eic'-ts anr^ altered 


biochorois t'l y of the brain? throLKh the functiona] sinnificnnc''' 
of foiose neurcjcliGiTiical alternations t , as yet, far from clearly 
understood, ibaInounshod children I'lavn bean found to oerform 
poo'-'ly in j ntoJ lioence tests atr' on 1 his bas i a it has been held 
tnat probeLn caloric inadocniecy durinoj chiiddiood can load to 
i/rcversiblo i 'loairment of mental function in later life. 


Bohsf/'Lw’j a 1 c'inse'aiiQncos of {no 1 nuLi i! ion in hnman pmluln 11 on 
ar= m'inilola, i .alnutrition nf'^ccLs hum, n behaviour dircetjy by 
disturbing br,ain gxov/th arKi function, and indirectly by infl™ 
uonning the social and ins I itutional responsos due to this 
aerturba tion, It is a "'oll cstai'ji is hed fact that children 
in ceneral coming fmrn lower socio-economic strata tend to 
oeoform less rioll on tes+s of intellectual development and 
show poorer scholastic achievement than children from middle 
class nomos. These class rlifferences in intellectual and 
language functioning do not appear consistentlv until around 

o--- 0 yaars of age, and they seom to become progrossivoly 

the 

apparent as children cfet older and enter / school system 
ct 5-6 years of age. 
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Middle class children have ficlv^^ntago, since 
analytical cognitive sImIo helps much in schola&tic achievament, 
whereas children froni lone j' ^oci.^L c^nomic sLcdto iinc aojustinent 
difficulties and rna/ to feel in ■ . oi ano otiOi. feelings of 

inadequacy. The aorvasivenoss of soci >-novironrnenta 1 influences of 
children's eaily pcycholooi cal rt.'-v'lo imon L is p.m^ticularly v/ell 
demonstrate''' in rinding from sever?] studies conducted 'vorJ d 
over (Sen5l7G4). 


The impact of total nhUieu rr<^up''ing malnutrition 
is also an important area. Chronically, under-nourished children 
snowed deficiencies in int'-'rsorisory integration. Unbalanced 
diets f unhygionically pr 0 p^’''ed f^'^odj lae'e of cleanliness, untidy 
soiroundingsj lack of timely medicar*’ nme some of the factors 
that led to recurrent infociions, chronic diseases of li /er, 
bronchial troubles, and blindness auiongs I others. Cumulative 
rautritional deprivation, like severe malnutrition may interfere 
v;ith optimal developrnnnt of cofuiciV” func’'i oni ng 'md may have 
severe imoiications for teaming in later years. 


A number of studies in India an*'’ in oT:heT parts of the 
world such as ulexico, Africa rond the Cariboean have shown that 
chroiii rally uiideinourisned children tend to lag behind in terms 
of oenavioura] development. The orimacy deficits appear to 
involve motor in cecfra tivr-* rforinance, reiidinci ability, con— 
centra t.i on and motivation. Apathy r,.id reduced curiosity havp 
also been associated with early malnutrition. The hazards of 
malnutrition and undernutrition are serious obstacles to the 


promotion of physical and mental health of children 
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Accorcllnr lo tSe Thi'-'d p'-od Pn_:v( y of FAOj 


about half of t’'o world's ''.opul rd ori ? 'tiOi" L'roin wTolnutri tion* 

In a country like Indin malnutrition r^- foPonLc, p-r: capita 
caiorio cord'laaphion is about 2100 'I’/luch ts hcjoiv tli© r'’conanenck}!! 
fitanclnrc’. of 2*100 for avoraqo mala adult onyaood in sedentary 
work. Malnutrition duo to rani^1tiona1 dopriv t tior intorferec 
;A/itii a child's nio 1 'O''t: on 5 oowor cd conec'n tra hion ^ and capacj t/ 
to learn, Chilrlron 'n'ho survive & cnvorG and, Jon-jtiiy o'^isode of 
malnutrition in '''arlv Jif'' arc Ii(ind.ica" "=>0 -w; lo' 3 rnincj .-.or'ie 
of tho fundementTl acadenlc skills 5 , u.d a-ae thereiorOj less able 
to nrcf]’t from tho cumulativo knovd.'doo avajLabUw Bv inhibiting 
the de^/elopraerit of a prita^ry proc''3s essentLol for cognitive 


uro'vi'h^ rric'lnutr i.'tion .interferes vdtl'i ' (.c'orJy development, 
experience ar/i contributes to a sub-optimal levc'l of intollecLual 
func tioning, Tlie poorer the nutr 1 1 ion the more- difficult it 
is for tho child to learn ron'l cooo up with tho school life. 


In India, tto child oopulatlon is about 225 millions, 
out of whicn nearly 100 mill.ron children are deprived or under 
oriviiecjed” and 65 million children are estimated to be mal-- 
nourisheci ; About 35 percent of nre-school children show some 
evidence of malnourishrnent (Tandon, 19S< ), 

Malnutrition, infection and high mortality rate arc 
Some serious public healtn problems j two-thirds of tiv; world 
nopulction are mostly from the developing and under-developed 
countries. 

h • 
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The problem of unciorn jurishhient pnc’ malnutrition is 

acute in many areas and i’-j con'o ' n'i'" ‘ Oi.i. i ouy affoct 

physical growth, social and mental de'"^loprrient. Inadequate 

diet leads to poor stamina and lov; pi,ysical activity“whicii 

in turn leads to low productivity and still to more poverty. 

There is a growing concern over the nroblom 'of nunger and 

malnutrition inspite of increasingly norc appication of high 

yielding cereals and better technology in agricultural development. 

The so-called green revolution cannot fulfil the human promise 
of providing a higher quality of life unless tlie farm families 

and the rural community are helped to understand and accept 

changes assential for development,, Iiany of the rural people 

do not have the knowledge, skilis on motive Lion to respond or to 

make an effective contribution to nat^onai development as they 

lack in human resource dcvelopiiient. 


fialnutrition may not always be due to deficiency of food. 
Nearly all resoaichers have .agreed Lh.'t rnaJ nu tn tion arLsos from 
a common group of adverse social cvditLonSy includjng poverty, 
ignorance, poor hygiene, overcrowdi ng, lack of education, 
parasitic and comnuni cable diseases, superstitLon and other factors 
that col]ectj.vely .■]nd ■individually limit the availability and 
or utilisation of nutrien'ts ,oy the organism. Malnutrition is not 
an isolated biological phenomenon, but it occurs as a part of 
an on-going social procos'. wfiiirh arfects the physical and 
intellectual development of the child, Both social and nutritional 
factors affect mental development not only independently, but also 
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they inlGr^^cL verv ',1 'onrly. [n rural JiuJia; ’'’'GIC nalnuirltJon 
is more comraorij, n chilt' iTiay hl'I ;hi'''y- i.ia 'j rnut^i ch''neiic pot'''n M a J . 
It cpnuot bo ('GniGcl i hat rorrolat'S iF iioverty Giirfpest poor 
nutrition, i'na'’ ...junto henJ th caro, lack of stjniulrtion .inci a 
general ii.iDf^vc^-i nhorl onvirotimci. I; -'hi.'h arc inheur' flelGterioi’& 
for bie copnillvG du'^nlopnen t. Th- len j a influpncc; of lAnlnut rj ti nn 
n?y bo (It sple in aiLenlie-n, luo 1 1 va td oni> o'r arousal dof.icits 
rilasr than m basic inteUi nonco and lenrninfi cotnpetencP dn 
children (Sen and .Sen, 1 ySS ) . 


Continuing denriveatioh, particularlv at crucial polnlo 
of develnpmon t 'vould ins l:i tutc dnin<aoF’ vvin ch may run even in the 
SLicceedinf'! cenorn tions . The uns 1 ii.iul ating social context mioht 
also liivG a roflootion on nialnouiJGlnnont, Ihero are ins hancGS 
where malnutrition might occur in nd.i-liic.i the f.'ctor ot powo'i Ly 
or low soclo-('cotiunn r rouditioiu I oi , "/on 'vheo ndoouato 

protein is ovaJlablc' m thr child'sS diat^ it jnay not bo 'Oadily 
absorbed, 1 any tnulnonrit had children have inPoctions and infosta'^-' 
ions interfering vid t'.. i, w ;.ronor u I ii i no Lion and absointion of 
dietary niotein, ThC' culiural oocu lia i.-i ti-s o'" a community might 
encourage directly or Indir^-ctly incidci'O' o! laalnutrition as also 
discourage in '"■ohabi 1 ition, 'PTadilionnl food habits of the family 
0'-' of r community such as lird'iits of o.iting nolipued rice, or avoiding 
intake of animal proteins and freguent fas tin:' on religious ground, 
psamonal habits and food fads also play importdPt redes in the 
development or malnutrition, Motlier's intellectual level or edu*- 
cational background arc also some of the important factors in this 
I'o^spect. 
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Very often the or? -school child is neglected. The 
mother must remember that the pre“&chool child needs comparative! 
more food than an ad''lt in relation to his weight. During these 
years, children grow very fast, so they need foods which build 
their bodies and make them strong. The child will shew steady 
growth if he is in a state of good health. If children do not 
get sufficient amount of the right ''•inds of food, they fail to 
grow properly. These are the years when children suffer from 
usual childhood diseases (chickenpox, measles, etc.) and they 
need foods that build up res-is-tance against disease and also 
rebuild their bodies after sickness. 

The child must be taught good food habits (eating 
at regular times, washing hands before and after meals etc,). 

The eating habits he formes at this time vdll continue to stay 
with him for life. Tb^e nutritional needs of the pre-school 
children ,are much higher than those of adults. The diet of the 
child must be rich in protective food to ensure an adequate 
supply of nutrients for his needs. 

The needs for proper education, rocreitton and mental 
and psychological growth and adequaLe nutrition are equally 
Valid lor tiie child at school. Several school children 
attend school after a scanty break-^ast and are hungry during 
most of the school hours. The school is a common place where 
cnildron can be reached collectively and easily. Feeding of 
nutritious supp] eiiion Ldi y foods, if done tiirough the Mid-day 
Meal Piogramrnes can be of im'iiense value. 
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X'C 'IOLB pF. 


Tb^rS j 


The comnlp'. procesc of ior;>Mi'i±ly ']'V^"!oprnen l- and 

‘ A 

^j^gpgj^ter buildinq undouhlz-^nv first at home, 

ft 

The oen^'Tal rapproach Lb ,■ ■'^r r-^ntr, adopt, attitudes thbt 
they hold, the styJ*^ of oocinlj iation 1 b-v thev ererciso, 
cncouraoemonL and roinPi-P'' -lo-ii they provide - all 

conatitute an Important ..svrbolonical envn o» meni for the 
rhild. Ouality en'ironmont could ned’ bo crua'cr! just by 
accumulation of toys, olay materials atui tnr. inodern ainenitifi'^* 

The chile v/ithoui ''uaJitnlivc paronird i n'c i-oc I ion, rhiJd 
tO“Child interaction . nd child’s i ii tc'ic.e M on v/iih family mem' 

. 1 fjX cti 

ca.i not acQVi to tli'^ ooUnial lov'rL o* his potonl 1 nl itios, cm 
fail to learn to olmulnle any model ’ i.di .s j our, if parents 
present contllcting model bi thon r', y tc. d, v hohavioui't 
Bffcct’i rarcMil- cliiid < oii'mU''i i c a I ■’iin in dja.lino vd Ih chJldxon 
would involve' a bal. ncc not'/aon l*-v, f roedom and variotv of 

J7 

childhood play sjturlions. iliLs .■youJt’ d' In in tho devolopme’"^ 
of rounci solf esteem and r .mi f 1 draw o, ii.any Lines oaC'-'nts 
Irek realistic, fiosilivc , n' hi',\li’’V aiiitudo to'vards ciil^f®^ 

i 

They fio nrit undorstaim' [■ho >'svcliol oqi { i' nooLl of the children* 

Teclrnir'ues 0“^ i..ns''f'’Tin .i l''r n’'. cu'cs Lions omorcfinq out Oj- 

thoir curiosity to kno'-'/ thm' world, ap'^rociti mj their fee J if'- 

, . spilt®” 

and holpinc., them for clear ideas calJ fc 1 defir.-ito n.^ren-.a 
The causes of renertoire of erro'’1 cri.o I riisturbance--’ 
children arc never clear. However, a stable faniily relation 
love, affection and real concern for the child and an under 
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of his probloms oave a lonQ way tovfards hoalthy cfrow^-ho Siabloj 

. . j., bulkwarto _ , . 

warm and harmonious family r^lationsnip is tne of a child's 

mental health. 

Cver-prAtec-tion and 3 ndulgenci. it 'orthaless need to be 

avoided in order to avert undu*' dependency and eogression. The 

child, if overprotected, does net sooin to ho popular amongst 

his peers. Too much interference" 'vi' h the child's affairs also 

bring negativism in bejiaviour. Ncgei.i''''xsm has been defined as a 

form of behaviour in which the child ehov'S resistance to adult 

authority , A sympathetic understanding of the child's reouire- 

ments and problems, as well as setting of a compatible standard 

for him in relation to the ootentj ?li ties of the child are sorre 

of the prereruisites for his protier development. 

* 

At home, the input of human interactions need to be 
enhanced. The parents and other members of the family should 
pay an affectionate understanding to the needs of the children. 

The process of urbanization has disrupted old bonds of traditional 
social s tri’cture and relation in joinr family system and also 
among neighbourhood. 

The process of urbanization has changed the family structure and 
/alues as enjoined by the av'-'rage Indian Family, reinforcing the 
jj-ocess of migrations from rural to urban areas. In spite of 
industrial development, it has affected iho quality of life at 
family level. It has doterioratec' the emotional bonds of relations 
between parents and children, It '>as made the home environment 
deprived of interaction among family members. The emotional 



bond aTnopc) mtiriiberc of the family ! ra do ,/--rior? tod ^ Intoraction 
among meriber'; o^' the extended '-aj Mii'n i 'Xi sod. 


Pr.iuiy 10 j'lO''’'! nnd more tonoo lo I'he iioterialnotic 
of l-br -f Lryin,' to /’''opa r,' any v-^fue system 

in .til? chilch">'\'' -v kind )f locdani jj r. ki'-' io‘' loplaced 
re:l conco-'n +'or ti: raenta.l health oi , L'sLl’h nu-'liiy of 
lifo iG iniorr j a \l y (hscussofl m -J'l-io -form oi ’iic’ end more physiC'i.l 
comfo'-l cl tin f-'Uily and ^ccunnlatLon . ' i'"' L oL rlionic 

hmis'-'hoxCi nnch"^lTy. hut poor doss o: co’mnuoitv d-'void oF 
mate ri all s tic aichLevoinent, need nol n''-‘co'‘jSari Iv be poor in 
psvchoiofi cn] onv L ronraent 0 The psyt'holon j enJ environment is 
identitied in terms of fnlfilment of ps''aholooical needc.. It 
iiicludos healthy in Let' poisonej relation dmp cjuimum cation 
botwvn F-m.ilv i af'|ije,rs and aisr, botv'can cv’ldionj foiniiy value 
es tabl LS 'j fd) t rode o'^ conduct in the childy ''nd doV'Vl oniin>n I 
O' bonds ijo‘i."'ecri parents and the child, "'hse duld >^1! h the 
input of huiii-in interaction is liahte to hiioq quality parent- 
Liiild intoT^ctlrn: wilnout infozaction with the other family ' 
children caarnot nrow to the optimal levrj of 
ootentialit: os, 


Thr, personaiity of the child develops as r result of 
in''Tract Ion hei-ween his hiolo'"/Lcnl need'" -^nd tis'T various socio* 
'ologicai influences exerted on him by the members of his 
Family, 
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Family life has coitainly changed ovf-r the years, 

Industria 11Z0tion“Cum~urbani3ation has brounht ir rnany a 

changes both in tlie structure and the function of a fatnily, 

Muclear families (whether desirable n: not) are more frequently 

prevailing and the number of o'/ten'Jei'’ family is gradually receding. 

Functionally also,there has ’oecn a treii'ien''ious change. The wife 

or mother is no longer confined to h*"'!" house to m-ike it a hornej, 

she IS also actively particiting outside home in the economic 

activities, directly or indirectly. Tearjiig up of children is still 

one of tne major functions of the family, but the style or pattern 

of child rearing oractices has undergone significant changes. In 

spite of radical changes, par'^^nts still control or at least try 

to control the behaviour of their children ail over the world. 

The differences we see in the behaviour of individuals in 
different cultures ancl/or within the same culture are largely 
a product of the process called socialization. Family, being 
one of the fundamental social groups, is largely responsible in 
the early process of socialization. It really matters, what 
goes on inside tlie home, alongwith other factors. Socialization 
has a reference to the learning of accepted and approved ways 
of bGliaving, The infant is born in rn already existing group, 

/i7,^ the family, wh'ch has certain stanrardized modes of behaviour, 
acce,jted valnos^ oLMliult;^ which are nothing but variations in 
social rioiiiis. 





.''y innumerable social 

iivny ('ifferent nny'ects ox"' J i t-'c such as in 

food habitj Jonguago habit, r lationshio 
of the r'lle^tvoG, nn ighbourhooa, 


rMrms i”.la ted to 
fi'i ttC’irS of hInoS'', 

di fferen I: mr mbers 
t 'lor Ionics , a bti t-icle 


LO'jOj-'is rocreation among other tningSo 


amotionnl climate 
and in this conle'ct the 


in the homo is a vnny imnortant factor' 
si grij i "'ap'/ of ha/juonious relationship 


bet'vp jarei'ts is readily unders’o'‘d, Ti o rh,iJri is natural!''' 
•luirk to pore ive discord, in any, nonc't +he m-'iibors of the 
family, [n faci', the future stabili'''- ' c' family rosis upon 


th^ gf r^.Q tionI b'"'!!'"’. And '"o reinforc; 


C 1. 


“.ffoctionai honri 


in Lie invuonal relationship, th-' loi - of recreation 
in tne family li^'c is > lao cruc':.!, Folhlores, mores, etc. are 
1''>orneii 1 hrough reccGatLon activtties ins i do llio fa'iily. The 
Lypical nsychologicai value of eff' ct of reward, roinforcement 
norw: n long in influencin'; the child's belicviourj persuading 
Ii3ia to leavL a ^'elinqu@nt gong, c-pprtin'' ''Hsciplino etc,, t rough 


rocroa tionol activiiios. 


Tho family is to fulfil cs'rtain basic functions 'vhirh have 
individual S'l^'ico as as society-oriented asrm-'cts. In 

crrryinr, out those functions, individuals in differentiated 
ro3 ,'S interact in core relationship. The notoje of the influence 
of the mombors of be family resulting from these functions can 
C'C'dpin sono iTesumably consequent phenomone an P'rsonality 
dovolopment of tho child. It can fulfil tho function of 
prouLdinc; rill members with the emotional ,'re 1 if 1 cation vierivable 
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from Drimary relationships ancl of )')rQvidinn the child with 
nurturanco and control, dhil^’hood 3 s rrcjardrd as the period 
of life where maximun emphasis is nut on socialization. The 
function of socialization of the chil ’ is largely vested upon 
the family. Different aspects of soc'alizntionp viz,, acquisition 
of intellectual and motor skills, dav^ lopim nt of moral character, 
preparation for assuming a(’uih roles cn<' the clevolopment of 
personality-- all these are greatly inPiuonced !)y Inter-nersonal 
relationship in tiie family. 

Development of co-onera lin<j attitu'h-- is an art; the 
trait of co-operation should al"/ays he encouraged for development. 
It is not desirable that the child should nlvvavs be pushed for 
competition, Fiercefully competitive climn'^o should, as Far as 
practicable, be averted for the child. Self-competition is good 
and in this process he^pften docs better than others, without 
being unnecessarily uncooperative and hostile to others. 

While guiding, shaping and handling children, physical 
punishments and self ^^“.^^^^^vorbal threats Ivave to be avoided 
completely. Only through tender care and deep coiicern for the 
child, his personality- can bloom and flourish, 

A tnorough analycis of home environment often helps in 
ers handing the source of the child's problems, A j^dge once 
made a very wise observation, statinc, that, luave never met 
a criminal who caiiife fiom a happy homo'. 



THb itOLE^L^lCHUOL 

As b'iP ("lays of early chi Lc.'iooc’ cn'i"' ro ao end, normalJv 
the child .15 e).nec Lett ro be r-adiy for noin:; to srhool. To clJ 
young children, going to school ironns growing up, end in fact 
they want to grow as bigg ns 'daddv'. They look for’'.ord eaaerly to 
t'''ft rinv '‘'hen tboy c;ilJ be gx'o\./n-up enough to be knour as school 
children. Children who h^ve older siblings aJready in school, 
ace esoGcially eagf'-’c to join ’the ranks of school childr'->n. The 
older orothers and sis tors leave the“a behind everv niorning and 
coma bad: with lots of day to day expeiioncGS v;hich tb.oy discuss 
at ho'te, the ^^ounger children hoar them -mcl vv^nt also to share 
their experiences. 

Going to achool inav he an e'''-ll'iv'' '\>_!i'’nL'' j^i, L'u .hiid 

or it might be a frightful 'or 'll dcw-noing upon nis 

nature of pxupaTption fur it. Hurlo^l: (1Q'70) obS''rved that 
studies of disldren’s attitudos ton/ard ''oi'.ool have indicated 
that though most children eubw sr-hool with hioh hooes and oreat 
pxoGci ations, there are also many cniidron who become disillusioned 
'Witn school, vary soon al'Tor enterjng Tiiere. It is a truism tnat 
stre^ssos and threats generaied hv rh^ social environment will 
have unfavoi’vablo effects on ti'C psychcilugical ''’ev'’'iopraont 
of the children, 

The school environment and comnunity h vo also very 

significant roles; satisfying and stinuJatif'O experiences at"’’ 

i 

School and I.'i uocreational activities \'/iih peer croup become 
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a 

conducive in generatinq a feeling of adequacy and/sense of 
confidence and security, This in turn mioht sometiines offset suh 
stantially even for an adverse home situation. 


Going to school is an adjustment for the child, since for 

most of them, this would amount to a real break from the home 

a 

environment, first of its kind. This involves^/series of adjust¬ 
ments to new people, new surroundi^ngs and new behavioural 
patterns; and adjustment co new people or situations is invariably 
accompanied by a certain amount of emotional tension. The 
ymung child with limited experiences faces difficulty in any 
kind of new adjustment. This is amply exemplified by such incidents 
as having a visitor in the home or moving to another residence ^ 
might easily upset the young child. 


lAougn it is true tnat the ability to make adjustments to 
new situations depends partly upon intelligence, but the previous 
experiences in making such adjustin'acquired by the child is 
1 0 of consideraimportance, Hovn or, it is worth mentioning 
that until the fundamental physiological, motor, and social 

are fully established, the child should be provided with 
a stable and unvaried environment as far as possible in order to 
help him in getting settled in his ways. When the young child 
faces difficulty in making new adjustments because of his lack 
experience, tne resulting emotional terns ion becomes very much 
pronounced. This pent-up emotion manifests itself in a variety 
of ways; such as, frequent outburst into crying, general 
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j l-baa"'of appelilej vciTilttin,> lor? of'woioiitj 


s evo: 




:al forns of sopech disoi’clero, '’‘.i 'icuJty in sleeo tht 


T'le c-''"ly opnpri‘-jr.c Of. n.' '■ ■ IP I ' jn -,^hooi bGcome d^ter- 

I i , I ' I ' ' ^ ' 

niiiE.''G O’t- f'i' fdeJ'ing o'nd atlitt-’e towrord schoo].. All I'is 

' - I i I ■' 

edC'G'faeso fuo o .x. ^ ■'o school I'.ig,.' j if after entfering 

tl'io school ;,e finds oimsSelf unnrop''i ot 'fai the school expects 
Qf him. The onjovmenL and 'pleasuca inticlnoled by the child might 
be ov-^ipovvered by his newly developed fear and foolino of 
inadapuacy, 


Unpreparedness for the school thir aflpcts the child's 
adjustment in school. On the other extromoj howeverj the child 
is sometimes prepared giving n wrong notion of the school, which 
is equally harmful for him. For instance, some paioid.a cinlo'Vuiu. 
to mate their children liking school by - c-ni L mu; an onrhantincfj 
unrealistic and colourful picture of '.I'C sohnoi life^ such as 

I ; ' ' 

there are plenty of'':ids to play around w: th him ail t'n.e iimejotr. 

Undesirable earJy exoeriencus at Schocl miglit be developed ’ 
either due to lack of preparation or pro “''’ration of the '/rong 
ty’')e, and ties© might have serious consGquo'nces „ since the whr J 
attitude of the child toward sch'uoj miaht be a^'versely afUccteo 
because of unfavourable disposition. The child develops accumu*- 
lated disgust for school^ and he ruay even revolt resulting in 
protest agsein'-t goine to school. The '’to''’U Titer nad the 
onoortuni ty of observing a small hov '-.no d-i'v "il j'^od a hostile 
attitude towards school to such an extent that ho started 
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refusing to go to bed at night, lest it would be morning again 
after the sleep is nv-X, and he woul ' again bn sent ■f'o school; 

The parents were then compelled to taho the boy out of the 
school, at least temporarily, in order to relievo him frora 
the nightmare. 

Some pr''limlmry exoerience of the child in pre-school 
years might help nim, however, in gottina prepared for the school, 
and there are several ways in which a child can be given such 
preliminary experience in making adjustments. For instance, 
he raay be sent to a nursery school or kindergarten for a year 
or two before he is ready to entor a formal school. 

The home training may not necessarily be always sufficient 
because of various reasons. The parents, particularly the mother 
may not have sufficient -time to look after all those various 
needs of Lhe child. Even when the T'Otiier is not working outside 
the family, she might have other resonnsibilities at home 
Besides, mother may not always be temiito ramen l:a lly suited to 
answer all the queries put by the child almost endlessly. 

The most important aspect of nursery and kindergarten 
school is to prepare I'he child for the school. The readiness for 
going to the school can successfulJy be effected by nursery 
school experiences. Parents, narticularlv of middle class 

cultural background, aro fully aware of the value of nursery 
education, ' 
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The rchool environment ns H-rnsiacrlly c'Tf-^er'^nt from 
hoine environment enu in thic conlexty outnjde agonems other 
fhan motherj can plo^ n very substantial role. 

It would build 'readiness* for learninc by :ja''ovi.d-Lng a rich 
variety of exoonerces suited tn too need- of the child 5 which 
would enable the child to explore th? world, simnltaneously 
devclopincf hn noiontialities. 

If the child acquires some com. ion nkills during pre-school 
years, it ’vill h.eJp nim in his later adji’s 1 aient in school. The 
difierence be''f'-'’n school onvironrient an.d hou'-' environment is 
very m"irked;; however, the difference bot'ver'n '.Jursory and 
Kindergarten school and home envirannent is not so profound. The 
c’'ild under 3 vsars of age nets easily upset by a slight change 
in bis driily scliedule; but from a’^out this ^a^gG onwords, variation 
in routine, if not too great, are more helpful than harmful', 
because they help the child to rn-ke adjustments to changed ootidlLLon 
vd'iich, sooner or later, he will have to learn, Besides, the 
social contacts the child has with other children and adults 
in pre-school groups {save the '/a'/ for his lat'r adjustments in 
school. The child should learn the art of cooperation and 
comoetiticn \'!iich can properly hp developed in semi-school 
environment. 

The more iirae the child has to learn to adjustments, 

the easier it will be for '^im .later on: concentrated training in 
making adjustments rarsly produces as good results as gradual 
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training over a longer period of time. Parents often endeavour 
conscientiously their child Tor school, however, they can never 
bo sure whether they have done well until the child goes to 
school when they have an opportuni L-' 'o test the preparatory 
steps taken by them. 


With the thprni^ of small fcoraily size being accepted, the 
child will have a lesser number of companions at homo, and yet 
peer group experience is essential for the child. T-he joint 
family system is recedinQ gradually, and child of tiday fg g^j_so 
having a lesser chance to shfire experiences with his contemporaries 
witnin the family circle, Besides^ family entertainment like 
outing is good, but it is never the same as when'the child goes 
along with ofcner kids to the zoo orocnisoc! by his teachers. 

They learn new things in a new context. 


The nursery school expexionce becomes helpful in makinn 
tne child learn adjustnien 1. i 'i "'-i-, f;_i;oup piayj going for a 
picnic or to the zoo have also some r- Le in inducing the child 
to conform to the discipline in a^iclLtion to mcreational values. 
The activities in nursery and I:indorga .— n school also require 
a great deal of concentration of attention. This adjustment 
takes time, but later on children also laarn to enjoy it. To 
help the chile m develooing the Jearning skill smoothly, simple 
games of counting, learning names of ob]ecLs, colours and form 
identification, spelling of simple words arc many of the items 
that nursery school progiammos includes^ and this trainino is 
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invaJuable for tho child, and Jig will tcd'o Lt a fun -la it 
becoriGG tho part of a Qarae. !-fG .iJao l©arna to o:orciso his 
ropsoninq capacity rnd can also take pert in simple decision 
mnkinq process such as m play sitnatjans„ 

The chilJ is sufposed to )''iakG certain adjustioenLs in 
certain imoorte nt aiaas in a school. Tc be b'oJc to adjust 
success Pul 1Y in school, the younc child '.ho.;lci bo indeuendent 
3 S fai as self-help is concerned, ''’ere the nursery school 
ex^cri enco is v^ry b'-'^nef icial as most ci thsia devote a great 
deaJ live to coOvStruetive clay shiJts "'hich include painting, 
dra'vinn, clrv modelling, weaving, tossio" on catchino balls, 
rfcing, sl:i'■'oinn, 'iancing, music, singing, elocution and the 
like. The child also learns social adjustment” he learns how 
to get alo'^gwitn other children of hi*! cagroup. Cne vei-'y 
important eS''ect of social acljustments is learning to confrom 
to certain standard in patterns of behaviour and in relation to 
other children. A child soon learns io aive and take? he 
learns to share with others, he develops the rudiments of the 
trait of coooeraiion, 

huch pre-school preparation is v^-ry essential for the 
vd‘'t n-^ 3 orjt\” “if Indian children v\/bose hone background not 
conducive enough for intellectual, emotional or social erperiencos 
would contribute to their a'^'equate psychological development. 
'Hie privileged child perhaos can do even without pre-school 
attendenca? the underprivileged need it rather badly, .Kowever, 
such facilities are mainly accessible to the children of the 
privileged persons as nursery education is quite expensive. 
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Only a negligible Dercenlarie of chilrlren pooulation 

(about 2%) can have the benefit of numory school exnenence 

in cO developing counbry li],.e Indln. 81 j ] J ^ Lhe pre-school 

experience;, though not easily to all cbildrenj has 

maKing 

a significant roje in helping the child in / his later 
adjust'ients in schools, 'iilliam JaiaeSj ono of the greatest 
Psychologists maintains that to an infant^ ’^The world is a big 
blooming, buzzing confusion,” ,^nd -^inidst these big blo'^ming, 
buzzing confusion, the mother acts as rie^'iator in helping 
the child to have a relativf-^ly sStahJn experience about his 
environment. Similarly, the Kindergarten experience can also go a 
long way in moulding the child’s atbi tude and later adjustments 
in his schools, providing, of course, the authorities of the 
nursery and KindoTgartf^n school do operate with a sehce of 
devotion and service to iho community. 


OTCLUDir’G REMARKS 


For the fullest dev>‘lopinent of the child pihysically, 
mental ly, socially and emoti fin'll 1/ fo make them effective 
^^bizens for torno’iov/, voiDcfy of adeciua''- experiopces nieed 
to be provided to meet thei''’ virviug indi''Ldual abilities, 
interests and needs, Reaiinrf up of children is not the 
responsibility of tf.e parent', or iiio ^arllily only. This 
responsibiJi ty has multi di mousional ''sp'^cts; Moms'^ School, 
Community, novornmen^, A/oiuntary Social and Political organic 
sations.^all have n uart to nlay in executing this great task 
only for tjie sate of tJie chiJd but for the nation building, 
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Altlioi’O’''' hi'r.ie ^ncl t'-^s school ^ re tho i v ii ns lltntions 
r^snonsiblf-"' lor the over-all develn.-i’iep t of the chile! csooci''lly 
durino tho Iot'W"'L eve yesrSj yol its rervicos c,’n b-’' mo/e roore 
^ifl''-ctivs ond its i'unctionlncj ej, if i+ is assisted by 
olncj aasncjcs in tho conieunji ty. If all oonc'rned nlay thej r 
rol-^ cocscienl'j 'Osl’;. Lbs nioion -ould ’.<? enriched full of 


r.uaJity humem beings all round. 

India h"’S niaOe soj'^jai cons j J-'rartioa fr.t its children 
in the Cons 1 1 tu b ' on, 11, '^^s es ti’'/!'’•'hed n ‘'otional ho'.rcl for 

Children v<n. th Prime / mis tor as its Chairi'Mii to monitor the 
proi'r^ss of to proc'ramme for the care an'' develonrcit of 
children. Since Inde'vendonco several programmes have been 
undertaken for children, Th? M'tdonal Children's Fund w/as 
ertated for the Covernnent of India iii tlis i n ternational Year 
of tho child witn the obiectivo of rivin - assistancce to 
voluntarv agonc-ies for their innovative projeds relatiug 
to child devolop'ient, the velfere of tho h^n^licanpedy and 
neglected and needy children belonginq to ooor fnnilies. The 
management of 1 he Fund Vv'as transfer'^nd to the FIt^CCDj Nev/ Delhi 
in.pctobei j 1 CP-h. 


1 detail 3 :cvie',v for i'^rl+h and nutri ti "'.n proyramino I'scs’ 
undortaI:en by Government of India .in 1'’'O beaj,nning of 1Q70, 
Several teams comprised by planners, a Ji'm n m trators and 
teclinical e)-perts reviemet’> tho on aomr programme by field 
visits and study of available record?. It as decided to 
develop an intcnratod a’"’proacn to r^revid-^ ',.,3'^ontlaJ health, 
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nutrition anri educntionnl sorvicos to tho preschool children 

for their optimal development. A project known as Integrated 
Child Development Servicec (iCDi) ves l-unched on 2nd October, 

1 975, with tho objectives of {i; improving tb ' nutritional and 

health status of childr-'n in the age group 0-6 yenroj (ii) laying 

the roundations for proper fisychologicnl , physical and social 

development of the child? (lii) redT'cin>i the incidence of 

mortality, morbidity, mr inntrj tion "^nd school ^'rop out? 

(iv) enhancing tho capability of t.ie raotPer to look after the 

normal health and nutritional needs of the child through proper 

< • 

nutritional well gs hoalLh oducation, md (v) achieving 
effective coordination of oolicy and iiapleraenta tion amongst the 
various developments fer promotion of child development. 


ICDS progr-ammes are supoosep to provide services to the 
pre~schooi children belo^v tho afo from 0-6 years, pregnant women 
in the second and third tiimostor '■nd lactating mothers for 
the period of 6 months, ^-sdio iJ a, tion to the children 
and functional literacy Foe women r-ro al'-o included in the 
programme. 


The National Institute for PubJ lg Co-oporation and Child 
Development (NIPCCD) is t!ie apox body for training of the 
ICDG functionaires. 


In tne Nc"/ nducation Policy (1966) the child-centred 
ripproa.ch has been ■■'ocommended "/ni ch states that, '’a '...arm, 
welcoming and oncourag?-ng a,nprO('!ch, in v'-hic'i all concerned 
share a solicitude for e needs of the child, is the best 
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motivation Tor tlic child to a+dsi’id cnhool nnd A child- 

cenijrf'd nr l-j vity-bcsGo' procc'^'' of I'arninp chon.jd Ve adopted 

at the primni'y o tot'--„ , . . the child rov''^ the comoonont of 
cognitive la''i'ni.'e va H he ini^rec ■■cc’' enu '’hTjlG orypiuced 
tarounh o''er tier s , 


Ip this backd-op the value of ■' • y ''nec-‘1ion has 
tremendous iiaplic.* tions. It is tr"v hi t in the Inst three 


docadea or so, the sDread 
has been ph :noi'^‘nnl ^ even 
ful'':l the cnorisl'ed pool 


of pri'ii-ry g I’lcatinri in t’ve country I 
thouQh it h,a£ not '>con oocsiblo to 
of rnnkTng corripulsory for ell 


children of aQo rniic'e 6 to 14, For p rapid dov^looment in 
spheres of lifo^ both materirl and cultural, children are to he 
recognised as th.e real resource for tlio nation. It 'j s, ho”'ove:', 
a Sad comoientarv on the averarc Invblnn ctdi-ld in on urbaii sot up 
where he is seen to start for his schcol iri the morn ’ no ’>;ith 
an unduly hOv^vy school bag on the rucksack, forcing him to 
maintain a bonding posture. 


The morning scene in a tyoical fiddle dors family is 
rushing up tilings. The whole nnme is chnotM. j Molc of Lon Llim 
not, the child is forcibly awakened froi" slj.fn:r and is being 
made ready for aoinr to the school, do starts 'Tis day m the 
midst of confusion, utter chaos and rush, "'n i c hoing urged tcr 
hurry up lest he misses the school Ijus . i ur.n '' is screaminc or 
coaxing to finish his br^a’rfast quickly; daddr^ and oth-'^r members 
of the family cre also doing a lot of running ibout for him. 

Such a Scene is anything but conducive for the development o.f 
se1f-confidence, in the child. 
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The school climpto also ns not aJ'voys supportive snouoh 
for the natural blooiiunq of h^s Tt fails to 

qenerats a c] ear direction at r!3.f f.-rppt sohoros of development 
and growth s The child is liable t ccvi--lop negative attitude 
towards educrotion, Existinn exami'"!? t'lon sy tata also keeps tha 
child always under tensionr^ the f<i.nnlv also puts in lots of 
pressure to make him enter into t9e area of sfvej'e competition 
with classmatss in ord^^r to heat theia. 


So far as numerous primary sc'''Ools curronl'ly established 

all over the country are concerned, 'u-th (1 984) noted that 
"On the whole most of the pi'im. ry schools nrosent a dismal 


Picture of neglect, social callousnes'-' and aiaathy, Tf children 
have early education in Places, fit f('>.: pic'c, aios t of Maem are 
likely to behave like pigs in their acl It lives." 'Mot only 
tie physical environment of t.'O scuoo.l jc pool bub nobody 
seems bo show any jnicrest in child-'-n in the (Varly yr-ars. 
The paients feel reJ levod by s-uvli ip a''ey b'lo ii Idron to 
schools. The teachers Marne th'- tf th . children do 

nob do well i'n t'e schools, ''"he nuM i c hi mm >s the t-achers for 

WrtyVMl'd ■ - - 1 . 


the 


brnivlour r/ chilcjf «, Juc hardly any atbempt 


IS being made to ,rorwdin-L- in. peLjuin of all thesp people 
concoaned with childien." 


The chilci needs to '^o placed in 

all kinds of rogni' ively stluiulatin™) 
tyae of ronsti-ucliv • play matrcLrls 

magazines are some of tim essential 


0 school environment with 

conditions, Dirrpx'ent 
includina, books and 

roruirements which help 
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in developing cognitive and creative abilities in the cdilch 

!Ig should get the fociJities tor diff'-rent e':p]''ecsive actiVLtios^ 

such as painting and dancing, 

drth (19e4) has suggested that the primary schools 
should be clos-lr^ os''ocia cod vvitn nvi c"* ivn activities of the 
locality such as farmingsgardoninQp fiihingy poultry and otl'iPi 
nrodurtivn activities av?ila>'^lo ui the locality. This would 
help The child in getting to know common men better in his 
understanding nf +hp v^/orld around him. 


ETuentional technology has developed to such an extent 
that ,3 lot of information can bo iiPfiarted in a ven-y intore'^ting 
manner in a short span of time. The child can also absorb It 
much more easily. 


Toacnar’s nreception of teaching al'o sonetimes druiagos 
ratho-^’ tnan heiOsS in developin'; the chil-’ as rn individual , 

He ofien introduces a pacl'.eo.' of ready i-ad; solution to the 
existing ^ yc t'ai'i nf s’'-11abus oriented e to n'iticn for the sake 
or curricular dovaloDmont, There is oosolutely 


nn senHP for 


identity '‘Vith the teacher, 

ThiO SC/£T rpd ' hach'Vr-'' chi'!d"^r (though have been 

given statutoty facilities in the Const--I'> 1 Jq not feel 

encour ged to continue with their study nnca ’sr f lack oT 
genuine concern from the teacher as also hoc''usC' nf poor parents 
who like to hold then back for domestic chores or work to the 
field. It ts found that due to poor educatDonal family background 
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of tlie diGadvantpgod cliilclron thP tonc^iprs soc-m l.o navo low 
estimation of their intplligpiic? mv'’ ^dncotionaJ nhilitieSy 
compared to other children. This disc'-nraoino attitude of the 
teachers is imperccptiblv transmitted to these children in the 
classroom situation, ’’’his inevitably creates a negative study 
atmosphere foi tfie ali'eady '"’isarlvantaoed children. 


Mo educational pioc rarn-oe can over be a success unless the 
teachers are warm, fJexibl^y afioctionato and have pstience and 
a genuine concoin for the sStudents. 


Women also constanly rem^^in a vulneiab.le group right from 
tho childhood, They suffer from social .j'uj oconoimic piressures 
discouraging their entry into the educational system, The families 
who can afford cducationj ivould prefer the for boys on 

priority basis ; The girls ".ould !■'-= ackod to mind their younger 
siblings and foi-^d - 1,0 join in the daily chores of iiousehold 
works. 


In this backdrop, the baciG p^-'linary G'iucration hrus trem¬ 
endous implications, but,, ev'n basic to tliis basic education 
IS pre-’Sehool education. Value-oi j on I ed education and vocationali- 
sation are two impoi tant as.'<oots of education; and Educational 
Institution !ias a definite role to u'^av in the deveippment of a 
child. The values over tho year ii.ave ciatigcd considerably. 
Children oxhioit behaviour not necessaril’','' corrosnonding to the 
expectations of parents. The cliild fraces a conflict, he fails 
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to -rivelop a 'io,'jthy i>?ent3ty of so'f and social development. 
P:i.-onts ot,i a panut or values to be uoqaired as rn.odeJs by 
chi''dren 'vhicb hardly firid place an ^l^,y -i-Q rlav life satuataon, 
Dispp.rity -in tho ’^oei yroup ol-vioiv . Honeratlon ypp 

15 iTivTiianly present. Il is "'laus idle to assume that famil/ 
as an institution has ccrtaTnJy a .oi‘* to olay -in devolopinc/ the 
rig‘L kind c ..ttitnde i.n o child ^ a cl;i''d soends more than 
60/a of his time in a day at home, ihoi coves j, there is a good 
dcT-i of agrcemo.d: among psychologists that early childhood 
expellenc'^ plavs a crucial role not only in the cognitive 
dovelop'ient of ttic child (Clarke /1 984),, but also in the shaping 
of his personalitv. 

The mother is the sole socinliying ag’unt during early 
childhood, fhough, the mother is the prim':y picture in the 

early childhojdj the role of fatl’.er is al-o ^puallv important, 
btuclcos 'lave s'lO'vn that d.iscij'Iine by t'-e ‘''■'Ihc.r e'lox'ges I'lth 
incie''secl significance witt' the older chih’ren^ if not so with 
the younger ones, iyamination ot otlaej"' s Cj.pI fc'ciors as well 
as constitutional predispositions (.>.(ual lelovancc in 

personality dev'lop’^ent of tee child. 


'■'ariou'^ kinds of oxperiences shar.o the Lhi kl'o ['o.t LJ um 
of his jrovents, other than the child -•ra-inr, oractices. The 
child j, is exoosed 1o varied soi’rces of ' ■. c r iria lion and nuracrous 
socialazinq agcrits other than his parents ^ sudi as Doer c/roup, 
to-ichorSj the mass media of communication Jike television/VideOy 
which orovidc frarn>.:;S of reference w: th n'hich the narents are 
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evaluated, '.'ii'it the parent actually dne.j may in some cases, 
become less important so fas ->s chjld’c p'orcrnction is concerned, 
than the extra'-familial infJu''Mnces '.milcIi provide interpretations 
of parentaj behaviour (fen,1977). 

Although part of a ch:ilc’'s som-^1 1 ?a Lion takes place 

al 

through direct traimno, much of a child's behaviour/repertoire ' 
is believed to be acquired through ■ ’cp-ti-ficn tion with the 
important adults in his lif''^. A sinil.ir nhonornenon, popularly 
known as ' hero-worahiio d tah^s pla^'p {luring tho adolescent 
period. 


The child starts Iiis voyroe Pop life through play and 
fello'vshin forming an identity leflrctod m n niowing strength 
of will and sense of purpose. The roundpLJon of oersonality 
becomes cemented and ? sense of trust, assurance and hope 
continues to gro'" in the lamily and social environment. The 
modalities of growth in the P' ‘mod of childhood are the family 
ano juLiioi scliooJ pi.uvidiiin uppuj. Luim ti es for nlay, group 

activities, manual work rn< arli .•i-'c yisTon in the fona of 

drawing, singing, dancing etc, Thr roc Ls o' behaviour, 
intol licence and chrractei are iiuituied in childhood which help 
in coping ’vif' suh^cfiaent life &'tua',.ons. 

In adolescence, ms |ihyc,icr?l md psychological fratnework, 
take shaoe in finding one's moorings tn t'le outer world," he is 
supposed to develop r.oni^eV-ncc end firieiitv. The educational 
#ppo 1'tuni ties at tho time-^ of adolescenrr' should introduce the 

* 
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youni^ person to the hrnorj physical and oc)i' - I’lnn '1 achievor'ient„ 

It -is the ti;ne to develop skillCj a tti tudi e and !rnn"/led"’e, Various 

pltornotives of loarnT np onpor tunitios ano exfieriooro? shoMld 

broaden the scope of choice and activity. The sense of duty and 

discipline ore developed in this tinie ts also th,e trait of 

sharinr; I'Vith others. The educational 'iiodaiiti ec at this period 

are home -md stinior sehooly tne expoiionce oF follov'/ship^ 

frionc'shipj and guidance of the teacher, fduca tional cxpeinenco 
adolescence 

of induces dovelonment of skill and, knowlodoo, minuol 

workj social work, crafts, games, dance, music and other valuable 
activities, 

In yootn^the creative urge finds expiession In competitive 
achievement, voluntiy onterpricG and adventure. Tlie seeds of 
lovG and care are sown it this stac; oi Life. The foundation of 
life long educefion based in th ? ^'ou'n and 'I'penr’i no upon 

his aptitude, higher education in recejvod threugh -Forrir'l study, 
work, Gxpeiience and cultural activities, Tpecielisation eiKi 
GxpcriGncrs should be afforded and the educetional piooiiiMmc geared 
to &uj.ii,hiiC'''i' of human relotionc, Tne youtn r‘-''cOj.ves collehe and 
University education and learns from "'ork oxperienc~‘ and nets 
introduced io social anc! tGchnic^I ''orld. The pursuit of sports 
Jnd games Joads to clisciplinG, and the v ork contributes to nvor 
nJJ source for values idiich is the prime interns t at this tage 
of development. Tho discipline of T-Jsyrj nlogif and its over 
increasing apipl ccations cm guide signif■■ can tlv men's transition 
to a now dimension of beinf-^ncl becoming, to'vrrr! a ruality of iifo 
derived t,he process of life long edrea^ion and cultur'^. 
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Tlie majo" objective^ oF er->rly GbucTljon ic tn assist 
the child in the proce'^s of nh-^r;ratinn of personality in 
the fotin of physical; cognltiv. , onrr-^niiei and social develops 
ments. The iiodalities of d-'i f i ^ '-t* los il progr^rmnes 

therefore; arc needed to o; such thr fc they provide adequate 
opnortunitios for each chi Lcl^'niale or i->^''ndle; to develop him 
or her into a socinlJv sonsitiv"', hu.'i-nistiC; conscientipus, 
fearless and i-alue orionte-l rj'tzen to P' '’t u. diallenqGs 
in different spheres of l:le. 
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TITL E OF__ P AP P^R s 


VALUE ORTEFTED EDUCATE OP THROUCU h 'ITT^R 
COMMtIMICATIOM ESTAfEE3r TEACUERS, PAPEPIS 
AND TIIE COM'IUJTI lY 


A,nan t Fai^ 


I'Tot long ^.ge, I wan one of ' fepGaJce3:s at a youth 
training programme, organised in Eomba^^ for graduate and 
postgraduate students, during the summer vacation» h can 
still vividly recall hov/ the students were 1 Lstlp'ss end- 
bored and made it apparent by heck.l ing the eminent persons, 
who addressed them. 


I v/as slated to be the fifth speaker, but the convener 
suggested my addressing the students, soon after the weJcome 
and the inaugural speeches, I began by telling them the story 
of the cowherd of Alawi. On© dav, when he heard the Buddha 
would be giving a discourse in his village, the cowherd felt 
extremely eager ';o listen to the ■discourse. Unfortunatel'^'', 
one of his cows strayed and by the time he could herd back 
the cows, it '.ra^ lat'=’ snv’’ co’'^herd had no time to have a 

morsel of food e -en though he was ''' vigrE''. l.Ihon he reached the 
venue, l-'uddha i-vos ai.out to begin his discourse. Instead, 
Buddha called his disciples aside and asked them to feed the 
cowherd first. On^y after the cowherd had eaten and taken his 


seat among the audience Buddha began his discourse. Later, 

"Shri 'An^'t"p^i i™an intematTonall^-' renuted~T^iter^y 
writer. He is Editor of "Amar Chitra Xatha", "Tinkle", 
"Partha" and is Director of Partba Institute of Personality 
Development, Bombay, 
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explaining ^i‘3 action to his'puzzleri r^i.sciples, Buddha said, 
-Oh a hungry stomach, th^ ^an would nob have been receptive 


to my ^ ^ 


ConcJudino the stuv, I said ai: the function, ‘'Mx/ 

^ . 7 .. T told vou this 5 tor^- foL* I'h*- same reason. You do 

friexTcls, I 

4 - bo ho rocootive light now. Let ur try to understand 

not seem 

. , not M-'V be that rniphL help p-r'o-'ce bbc mood to 

why you are u 

lisben, i have a failing thab min/ oc vcu - rather most of 
ted to take up cour in science cind later wanted 


you " 


to hecoiii" 


one,inepis d,..icLo3s, Wnen 3-'QU could not get 


odmission to courses ot otjoice ~ lather, courses of your 

parents' choice » you f^U r' ■ ' n d hp the society. Tq nut 

it more drama Idea] ly, you felt as iC ’/ou have been thrown 

on the rubbich heap by the society, Yqu felt like second- 

\ 

class citizens. Yuui i'I" IMuu- altitude is a result of that 
sense of cejeebion. If you think tins 1 c; ttue, please raise 


your 


handi 


Hnsi tantly, half a dozen stid'nts laisnd Lhcir liands, 

I exhorted them, " "'(‘'m Ij i n i] - ^ There 

nothing higher chan truth. I'e L -c nou be said that you 

do not even hav = the couracie tu aciii- iriiat is„ As Buddlni u-iU 

to 

to sa'^p our first majc.r concern chou d bo/nndcit. L.^lid ndut is. 
If what I have said is t.rue, please 'also your hands," 
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Barring ~ axoeption.s, u'oatlg girls, the entire 

gathering raise bhe h^inc'ai I 

Th'^ B-Ffrorts Jro i!nr art^Va 1 ue I'OjJcayon 

I h-i nn^r" ch-i' ""f rt t;] y insignif lean b inci^^enb 

at this learnf gathering for the 'rimple reason that it 
ma' 1- L/ i- en::L. L-'-t what ir.. 


For nearly bwo decades now, thero has been ipuch talk 
about value education. The servioe clubs like the Rota.ry 
aad the Lionf^, the religions uiovnnenbs 1 ik’^ Haie Krishna 
movement, Satya Sai movement, the religious missioris like 
Ramal- r 1 s 1 in a M is s ion, Ch inrria v a Ml s y i . uj , .Sworn i N cj i ay an t rn s t , 
institutions like Bharatiya Vidya Bhavaii - all .on . 

abort value educataon, Bveiyone se--ms to have his o^.-Tn 
diagnosis and a special kind or 


I recall, at Lhe annual convonta.,jn of the Indian 
association of Educational Technology, held in 1984, a 
learned professor had raid that ono way to desil with 


ind iscipliuo am'-ng 


''uudents j-.s to dispense 


altogether ana to have centres ol learning 
magazines, videotapes and compntei's should 
to the s tud e n t s . 


with lecture,'-' 
where books, 
he made available 


A leading institution has ^'t'-rt-d ^ublishlno cultural 
courses. The argument seems to hes if aedjcine can he given 
in capsiiles, crlture too can be adn-mistered in the same way. 
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At some parent-t^-'Hoher association meetings, even 
remedies like disciplinary measn es and punishment have 
been seriously discuSvSed. 


Many are the physicians who have tried to diagnose 
v/hat ails me, but no one knons trpat i suffer from, 
said Mira, 

f 

No Clear Th inking pn_^E^ucation 

I have been quite im])ressGd by the document on 
the National Education Policy, particularly the points made 
and the remedial measures suggested under the headingss 

Making the system work 

Media and educationa] technology 

Sports and. physical education 

Tpe evaluation r>i'ocPs& and the examination system 
The teacher and teacher edncaticjn 
Tlie emphasis un vuc’atitiu ^1 i - . 


These are areas wiioro it seems ther's is a thorough 
understanding of the lUjOciLyiLig pi^bdouis. The goals too 
are clearly defined, tliuunrh t"e line of action is vague. 
For example, it is certaTniy tiut, that vucati anal i nation 


can stop the driftino tenJenc'ies among the students who 
undertake these courses, These c'ourS'^s can give them a 
sense of puruose, particularly if arrangements are made elthe 
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to got th-ni jobs or to settle tliem iu thejr protession, 
at the end or the courses. But hotr the teaching r'afro for 
this arrilritious plan is being prer-ar^c' is not clcar« 

^0 Lji ■; t:nc subjf , .'.-.luo ''rfucstion is concorijeoh 

I thinb thex'- is nn clear tt inlx^ .g ctain shout the otj''>j "iver 

The; statements made unOer the ’nodding, ''Value nduc'! Li'_ iV 
sound like platitudes, Thor'^ ar^ pious sta tomoi ts j.ibe; 

"In our culturally plural socioggp education shotiJd Lostou 
univoiwsal and enternal value,ji iciilc'i t'luai'ds cne unity 
and integrdtion of our people. Such value ndincuM >aj 
help eliminate nljacnrar.11 <^iri, in f'nn I ii’iv.'i‘*letjee 

superstition and fatalism," 

"Apart fr'’’!!! this ijuuthati''o i-jUp vain- ecluca+lon has 
a profound positive content, base' on our heritage, national 
goals, universal perceptions. It shou Id lay nrimary 
emphasis on tnis aspect,'' 


There stntomeuts mak'^ a=; mucl. or -■'■s little sense -jl 
tht well meaning statements mauc at gati'srinas organisov 
by religious end cultural *'cdiv-&. 

Said Kahir s _ 

" iV'dl -•f-Ji; 


' Ti r h ■ .1M '•'t I Ti' i'''' i H1A' j h' 


UilJl'M ' ; '-kd '1 ‘'J ’1 < ."Mu* 
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I aid not knov7 tho n-^mc of tto place v/here I wanted 
to go. How couJd I reach ther'? I walked for yugas, 
ages, to reach a place which was but half a mile away. 

We akness is t he, tru e gu ise? wi ckednes s lies 

Recently, at a meeting attended by devotees of a 
re.l igious movement, people v/ere exhorted to folJow the 
path of righteousness, to desist from vrickedness and to 
be good. Rhon I was asked to address the gathering, 

'‘I began by sayinos "Perhaps I may say things which may 
not; be consistent with whatever you have been hearing 
^ , al] along. Because I I'clJ-^ve, all wickedness stems from 
a sense of self-esteem, a sense of self-acceptance. Much 
that I may say, may se'^m Inconsistent V7ith what you might 
have hoard. It is not inoonsist?nl witli religion, as I 
understand it, 

Ha ayain ntma hfd ahot ucu i InWhya, say the Vedas, 
aiiuan, this gi^'ct truth will nut to aLtaiuf^d by 
the week, 

I have uiwSifjad this further, "This Atman, this 
great truth Is not ditairialjlc by those who THINK 
they are vieek. 
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i T V1 r tr u c- s s' - a i 'f 

of oel ■'rn. P,-' r.iir 

ficl-Ljn<7 with v'ii'ki ■ u 


'"E’^ I'all ally Irom tho sense 
ac-as 1“'' the idea of 

a rui'-t :> miss inn of lafe, njy 


\7ords did not seen renssn! uin. 


"r’.Lonld v;e not ti->Ll 


youngstc rs not 


'CO tell lieo^" esV d one. 


'li, tho vu'JhQSter has enmmii senas of Goit-acceptancG, 
ho will not ] 1? , " T replied „ 


'Should we aot teach them not to steal"^ nsled anothci 


''Ihdch them by all means, hot it is not nocessai'/ 
ro teach th>-i one who has solt-eatei-iu and b01 f-dcoep tanoe. 

If be docs not have these/ no anouni- 03 toacnine \7lli 
proven t hi;n from si:oal.ing/ par rje "rly in his boui of 
noed/" I replied. 

Before the others eiuld poinc uuc siljout other viituos, 

I added, i honestly feel that lb'-- one has solf-estorm 

wil] easily apoieciate others for ^di-itovar tal-utf:' ubsy 

nav have. K'^ will loam to l.p '"■tnerrs iti '"heir difficulties 


He vjill learn to love, to ?)irr "i' 


to -hire r/hdt he ha".'' 


I then narrated many in'^’icents tram m/ llFe 
youngsters who were consid.erof' -a t; njnisocicJ, 


, Kon37 
shunned 


by .others because they behave:' 
better, once they v 7 -cre made to 
"Tragech- is the true' guise? cm 


I ' qoorrdns, shaved lauch 
re'^1 s’ rang frcm within, 
lir-/' said Haidv, 
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I have restatGc' It tliuss "■: 3 a]rn''-ss is the true guise; 
wickedness lies,"' 

Of course, it is likely thah those who have been 
exposed to ruthlessness for ]ong; those who have been made 
to fee] weak for a long time, might burn out to be so 
insensitive that unless there is a man like Buddha or 
Mahavira, a Gandhi or a Christ, he could be a nuisance 
to the society. 

How our Education System bruises the Self-Esteem of Ypungste^! 

■X, 

During a visit to Delhi in 1978, in my presence the 

principal of a local school told the parent ot a five-year- 

old boy, "How many times have I to tell you that this 
*1 

child "has failed in the test and cannot be admitted to the 
school?" 

That chubby, sweet child of five, the apple of his 
father’s eye, the most precious possession ot his mother, 
had met v/ith rejecbion for the first time in his life - 
diid in vjhat a dramatic wayi Thp oJjild looked at the 
face of the father, then at the f-oe ot the principal and 
then again at tho face of bis fsther, kept hi.-i little 
finyexf ou hi'' ooxto and oiy loudlyi 
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WoU-lriri' t that be a trau/natie e.-, ■euit jjcin tr'^. i r"^ 
of that chil^""'' I am aur-r that ttr: t- ria "jlP'-'’1 'nust nave 
unhcrnone courses in ■^ducationFJ psv-’toloo’’/ at 
as cart of the or 'O, a ^ c’outscoouJ''' he 

beha\^e so irrosc'Oncioly? "'h ‘ul'"i o c v/.: -ad have 

an impact on h^w v/e behave"^ 


Later/ when that chil'""’ ’■ ^(uL 
and shov? thaio to uis par<‘iitS/ v-hv!' 
tlv’ir (.'hi Ld ,3ho^Ilc^ stone' tint lc: 


r al-w. h i 5 r e oo rt h(. ■ ar- 
a c- h.eon that 

>t Least cot a top 


rani:, woultn't he liV'-.* witl t j^oLion und tnt fear ot 
rojection/ again and a^'.ain"' '’li-it ahont the deep sense 
of insoc'uritY he v/ooli' fei-L when, h-: '■'nters tnc tenth 
stanoaro' and Jaler, vhion he .'’nteio the tx^/elrth stsndarcl? 

VTl-tat at'out the sensi. of rejection and the fear of reioction/ 
he would f^cl, when deniod admissioti to a course of his 
caoico ~ or rather/ a course of his parents' choice? 

Right at the outset/ I quoted a real lifs incident to 
show the damage done by such feeir of r''>jaction. 


The walls of ston- and mo-tar that paople built in 
the bygone days to protect tl’-emselves against the onslaught 
of the enemy were visible. Put the mental barriers in the 
minds of youngsters behind v/hirh th--’y cowf^'T/ ever reed” to 
hurt, ever ready to hit "others''/ whom they have thrown 
outside those barriers are noi seen, 'They are there al 
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•the same. These "ntt' rs" '-eijTr-'' 1)^:. ochers because they 
speak a different language; be^-nuse they belong to a 
different religion; e di ru_f.Mt caste; or a different 
class of society. 

Tpe crux .'■f tViO probl-'-'m in value education is this. 
Recognition of the child ‘ a ntc-i for self-esteem. This 
stems from sol f-r,cc U'tancc . i_nd i.^vn mythology is full 
of symbolism. Sliiva is sai^T to ’'e consort of Shakti. 
Shiva literally moans the good, Shakti means strength. 
Symbolica 11 3 ’ / v;e aro told that whex'e strength is goodness’^ 
is. All that wo to do is to make the children feel 

a sense of soi f-accoptarico and self-esteem. Yet, how 
many teachers cabT to this need of the cl ild? I quoted 
the words of a principal of a local school to show how 
callous we are about tho imoact of our words on impression 
able minds , 


The parents, •\?bo&e bonaviour and whose words 
affect the chrid in a far uiuie profound wa^’^, understand 
chis need of ti\e child much less than teachers. Ju.st 
tacpuse Lhe j.aront-R are well educated, it does not 
neec ssarily foi lev; +‘Viat they kno\'/ how to impart self¬ 
esteem to the chiid. 
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Thg__ Cl assic- C gso o_£_^ P 

Tn thf classic example, c’cscribcc? by VU'O'ibia 
MiAxline in "Dibs in search of the father i. 

ton scientist ancl the mother is a surgeon. Yet, bacnusr. 
of their inability to develop ? sense of sc 1 f-esteer,i 
in their chile', he turno<5 out to t-a a liability not Oi’'ly 
to them, but also the society. 

To quote from the booh, '’Mo-*" t o'' the time, h''^ 

(Dibs) crawled around the room, lurting under tables, 
rocking back ancl forth, chowing on th side oE his h,-''nd, 
sucking his thumb, lying prone uiid rigi'""' on the floor, 

I 

when any of the teachers or children tried to involve him 
in somo activity,., he would back up against the wall 
and out his hands up, ready to scratch, roadi^ to fight, 
if anyone came too close." 

Tlie boy \ 70 uld have b«cn a nuisance after growing 
up. If this did not hon-oon, it was because a counsellor 
who spent sixteen tbursdays with the bi'>y, made the child 
accept hims If and thiis develc self-esteem. Soon Dibs, 
consldtar^^d dull, tnintciligcnt and antisocial, improved 
his performance to such an ext'-nit thap ho had soon to be 
admitted to a school for the gifted what is more, he 
developed leadership qualitaesil 
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Wantec? s Better Coiiir:'' 


Oh t PaTt^nts and Teachers 


Is there ? parent who >3 rot moan well by his ^ 
children? Yet, is it not trrf^ thnt parents keep bruising 
the self-esteem of their chiidr’^-’n and make them feel 
insecure? There should be h-'tter communication between 
parents and teachers like Virg,nia Ayline, if we do not 
wish to have ton many DiBs cn oui hands. 


On the occasion of fu^ictions like school-day or 
teachers' day, we do remind ourselves that the objec^tive 
of education is to bring about a change in behaviou'r; not 

just to add to the inEormation. VJp even quote . 

/ 


platitudes likes ^ 

/* 

Sa vidya va vimuktaye. That is education which liberates^. 


Actually education is looked upon as the means of 
obtaining more possessions. If there is a mad rush for 
courses in engineering or medicine, rr computers, it is 
certainly not because they '^ring about a change in 
behaviour? not even because the youngsters have a genuine 
aptitude for these courses. It is simply because’^i4iese 
courses fetch 1)0 Ltci-sal sriod jobs, Tiie frustration 

. >r 

the youth duinu’ arts, commeico and even the degree 
courses in science is oasically booause they feel they 
have missed the bus. 
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S'-ilf“■'jstooTTi is not n''"npj atad bv nos''as 3 ijig mor_ ; 
but by being rn'-'ro, S 2 lf-cst 0 o>T) rtons from what one is ^ 
not what one has o Thert is ^ howi'-vcr, so much of amphr-isi:- 
on what one has that not onl'^ thf t aronhs fal ' into thw 
trap; they load their ohilt,. n ii’'-o thi’ trap„ Worse sti:il; 
even th; teachers v^ho ere snxjoosod to hold the beacon 
light; fall into the trap . More al.'out this later. 

OnCG aft, r vzitnossing sensele:.s violence In tin 
area; in which I live, I had made a sample study o 1" 
youngsters involved in the violence, i had fourid that 
youngsters who had the benefit of some edn ’ation were 
involved in the violence^ Hardly any illiterate /outh 
was Involved in the violenc’e^ though ih-TO are; quite' a 
few illiterates too in my iiGichriourhood. 

Apparently; those lial t-<'ducab.vl vuuM: were better 
informed than 'ho unaducotod '-mos, but tbe^r were certainly 
not bf'htcr behavcci fnan the unoducr led ojies, 

Tho students wdio <'o through our edu''ati\)ii 
out as tlw’ folJowiiirf end nreductss 

J-. A sizoable section tif tba ctudonts ;Whose expr'ctations 
of possessing more as a result of education; are not fulfilled, 
and who think the socicti' is ros^jonsiblo for this state 
of affairs, turns violent. 
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2, A si.Ciable socti'a of the ■^tne^f^nt'S, whose expectations 
of possessing more as a result .'ucation, are not fulfilled 
but who think this is -luo L . 'li-ir own incompetence, turns 
escapist. Some take to minor form'"- of escapism like 
addiction to movi:;s or garribJing. Some take to more serious 
forms of est'apJsm like adrPiction tc t'rin'^'s or drugs. 

3, A small section, which devflops some self-esteem, 

but not in full measure, because their parents are enlightened 
because they got admission to courses of their choice or 
because they land in IncratTvr, jobs, play a useful role in 
the society in their jobs. Many of these - as I said, this 
section does not have solf-osteem in full measure - hanker 
for jobs outside India and though they have been educated 
at the expense of the tax-payers’ money, at the expense of 
the poor and middle olassof the counrry, leave the country 
at the first available oppoi Lnm‘Ly, settle abroad and 
scoff at their country and tleir ciWui II ymen ! 

4, A very small section, "Which develops genuine self- 
esteem and has sc-lf-acooptaiice, learns to love, to help 
and to shaip with others what they nave. 

The last section is almost _ike an oasis in the 
desert and there is the danger of tie sands of the desert 
ovv^Linnn iiio the uasosl 
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i 


Do Teac hr.r s hr.v^ 






Onc'p* V79 

help develop 
in chilciiv. n y 


--idmit i'ii.-t I "'c oi'iij" ot -tpo r^roblejn is tn 
a s>-‘ns-p-- ot Si^lt-esteotn and aelf-arceT^tance 
Lije UL-^cn qiiesDj.on is s who Is supnosed to do it? 




(""ei't,.un 1’,’ not, 


■’ho’'’- have a vested 


intorost jn making people foei they are v/eak. Only weak 
people would flock behind .Icock'rs in such large numbers. 
Lroders of any brand say something lika this, "Look yon hav^^ 
nroblems. You are weal:. You are net: well looked attei. 

I am here to see, that yon or yaar gj.'>n|j oj* c^'ounuiuity will 
bo well looked after, Crjme hohini me." 


Porerits’ Again the answer i in the negative. We 
saw how even well educated pnoMiLi. 1 ' noi kiji;vr how to 
inculcate self-esteem in the ix c'n Idr^n „ 


The community or society? 

Ul-rl ‘',M 1"'T'd'’! 


The path trodden by the great oner is the path 
follov;-''d. Teachers - particularl')- the acharyas, true 
teachers - have to give the It ad., fpo argument that oven 
our lives are shaped by the politicians, is only an 


excuse 
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Aboi. . three ^ nrr' , yb'^p 1 visit^cl Jaipur; 1 

was invited to address an infor; al me' ting of an association 
formed by teachers (lecLiu^Lt . orofcssors) of Rajasthan 
University. One of th ' points r-nisec Ly a professor on 
the occasion was the inch C'r rcst'cct commanded byr even 
university teachers in tiie comipunity. I had then asked 
my question , "Do you respecL voiirseIf? Dq YOU have 
self-esteemOr do you see 'ourseJ f in the mirror^placed 
before you by those around you? If you have sel f~acceptance, 
what does it mattei what the others think of you?" 

I had also expressed the view that if a person has 
self-osteqm/ the people around cannot: but take cognizance 
of it. In the stoy of Alexander; we come across a person, 
referred to as Daudamis by the Greeks, who refuses to call 
(in Alexander, when he j.aceives the summons for the simple 
reason that he seeks nothing from A.lexander, Finally 
Alexander goes to meat D^ndamls, 

f 

1 

I recalled how the tahsildar of our village used to 
stand Ufj and ujooive the headmaster of the local primary 
school, who dinw a FiaoMou of the salary drawn by the 


tahsiIdar, 





o 

0 


i 7 


It -j-S for the ter,eh' ro to lncu].c--»tc 
and then sta a chain rr-arL'cn thrormli the narents,, 
through the nreSP/ tlio T=V. and och-^r oomiriuu Icati on media 
to help inculcate thin in rri* younorr generation. 


Sard Buddha, 
"Veetaddaram 


'^T-irirri cT.i; ';nt uT'>Ji'r^ 

^ v' 

visamyutam, akinchanam, anadaanam, tannhani 


broomi brahman am. 


Fim I will call a brahmin, arid Buddha who ir Lrully 
unattached, fearless, who has no possessions, nor- Oosire 
to accept them, A tall order. Certainly a difficult iclenl 
to foilov/, T'-'achers, no doul')t, chouJd be v/ell p^id. But 
who is going to define what is "a OL'Od nay'*^ particularly 
v^hen one compares the wages paid the DhoLmaceaticai 
industry to its workers or by the airlines to thoir 
employees. The teachers must t enough to mee; t their 
requi2:omen ts end this has been reij''gniscd in the National 
Policy on education. There can, h'lwevei , he no ccmpanso)i. 
If the teachers will not ■ -_l^la It, no one else will, 

Hqw tc hiGu I c ate s o 1 f fy- teem? 

I hardly need tell hew S'^lf'-estoom to bc 

inculcated in youngsters* Twin the principal, whose 
example I gpoted earlier, must bo av^are of not only the 
need to inculcate self-esteem but also how to inculcate it. 
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Every chi^3 rs unique, ov'^ry on^ 1? capable oi playing 
a useful role in the society so long as he has self¬ 
acceptance ana self-sstsem. True, the media .like Vividh 
Bharati and even Doordarshan seem tb undermine the efforts 
to inculcate self-es teem by advertisements like, "Neighbours' 
envy, owner's pride" and the hundreds of TV spots which 
encourage the urge to nossess more, but a person who 
has true self"-accentanc^u , 

who gives far more importance to what he is, rather than 
what he has, is not likely to be swayed by such media. 

There is need, as I said earlier, to expand the few 
oases in the desert. To do bnis, we must first have a 
clear objective of V7hat vre wish to achieve. If it is 
conceded that good behaviour stems from’ self-esteem and 
self-accentancc , v” t-..honl'' o+-eriS to inculcate these 

in our teachers first. Tpue, t'^achers have to attend to 
the needs of their faraily. during Christmas vacation 

oi the Divali vacation, d..y uaups could be orcjanised 

for orJeiihatiou and lefresber courses aimed at teachers. 

Tho ^hai'u in-ac ti on, I am of tho view, has to begin from 
teachers„ 

As I said earlier, oven many who are well qualified 
and land themselves in good gobs do not have se 1 f-acceptancf 
in acl(=>qnaLC‘ mr^asure. told steps have to be taken to correci 
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the situation, Psycholocfir.ts toll us th''t von if 
there has ]:) 0 on a traumatic experionc-' in the 1 if ’ of -<n 
infivihual/ he can ho weJl afljustofj to the present anc' 
wort fruitfully for a brioht future, ic he acciy-^ts thv 
past. This is equally" true ot a notion. It i? rny 
thot if J,apan has af oanceh su vjell in even the economic 
sphere and if the Japanese h-n' o hioh sensi. of patriotism/ 
it is h..cause- they do acG'nit th ip country's past. 

Notwithstanding some .-iar ..-'toh'S/ there is much 
that is worthy of acceptanco in Duc'Jo'r nast. I find, 
however, there is hesitation in exposing our,students to 
this past, I recall, when I had fit&t airaugod a 
on Indisn mythology and histoiy In Goa, my assistant came 
hack from many schools, run by the minorities, with a 
negative response, I invited a few ps'ople from the press 
and explained how I had brought out titles on great men 
beionging to ail the major communities and regions in 
Amar Chitra Katha, As for the stories from the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, I aaid, no one need believe in Rama 
or Krishna as a god; but these oiiics were the heritage 
of all Indians, The next day, almost all schools of 
Goa, including those run by the minorities sent 
delegations of students to take part in my quiz contest. 
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l^oi Jsing tho aiifUovisu.'l and the video media, 
efforts are being made to acquaint the viewers with t 
philosophical thoughts of the sages and seers, Ife 
need not restrict ourselves to thoughts presented 
by Indian sages, But along with whatever is thought- 
provoking, even these too should be presented. Let 
the discrimination come from the viewers, Let them 

i 

accept what they would like to accept. Out of that 
acceptance will grow self-esteem, 
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TITLE OF PAPERS THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPING HEALTHY COCNI^^IV^, 

STRUCTURES FOR SOCIAL EOI-DSION AI'T) NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION AS AR in'TSGRAL PART OF CH.ILE- 
CENTRED EDUCATION, 


Moc’2?:i'2 All Be 


This paper is inPrnOcO to terpjrtln l)ow ? pemaner l 
solution for the moHaciny piaohlcaT ef corniPLunsl. hatred c.- 
be GvolveC through a we ll--in tea; ?ted child-n.-ntreJ eOui^dtlon, 
and how such programme nf eJuc itian under our National 
Policy can -jctually create ^.'iFitiv'.' sc-ntiiaents o£ love, 
affection, regard, and a genuine iios’>'''aL arnuug memljers of 
sister communities in thej r in Let-b-jual and inLex-giunp 
relations, CfiJO-coufmoJ oC(iv.'ation cai be most effectively 
geared to attaining the desired goal of >T^tiona] Infogratlon 
and we. believe that the role of a puycliolog.rs b is most 
crucial and important in bringing to fore those inner 
resources of humans that are quite indispensible for 
making the child-centred education effective in this regard. 
We also believe that an immediate application of this 
scheme is a mabter of National Urgency. 


* Dr. Moazziz Ali Beg is Professor in the Department of 
Psychology, Aligarh Muslim University, Ajigarh, He is 
an internationally reputed Scholar and Psychologist, 

He is associated vritb a number of International organisations 
of repute. He has written this paper in collaboration 
with Mrs. Rgquiya Zainuddin. 
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The cultivstlen iTh’- -ina implies building 

up //^cognitive structure xvhich tend to operate as value- 
attitude-meaning systems and s^v_m to be clinched with 
a kind,of sentimental substratum operating like a feedback 
mechanism for sustaining the cognitive structures. Love 
and hatred are dynamisms within these structures and ,play 
a vary decisive role in our reality orientations toward 
inter-personal and inter-grouD relations'. These dynamisms 
have their respective gradients which might accentuate 
in their respective directions depending on strength of 
cognitive structures which either blocks or facilitates 
alternative perspectives of reality. 


The mind of a child is highly receptive to aforesaid 
feedback operations and within the developmental perspective 
therefore, the genesis oF th'-^ dynamism of communal hatred 
can be understood on the parame'^r of value-attntude- 
ni<=aning system v/heie cnyipi, c liucLuies are made up 
of 'pictures' of the members of a certain community as 

1 

Old, unv/uj.i’hy, Lc ,jt o ''0 it-pu’siva, dirty, brutal, j 
and so on. Such dyuMir'sma tv: ’ to become very obstinate 
in the pit ''cure of a high p-o luonoy ot cfie^icnL accentua- 
t ion. 
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The inculcation healthy coc'nitive structuj'c.s 

through a well-integrabed child-centrrrd edi:!cation bclres 

> us in the direction of crsntive altruism which is under- 

stood here in the con f 03 ct of Sufi and Bhakti trad at ion 8 

^ * 

of Bharat, and if our children can be taught iic resocct 
different religions jnd people of different 

comTiani ties unselfishly/we would be taking a revolationary 
step ahead for National Integration* We may there'-tore 
proceed to discuss the ideas presented above. 


THE TERM COGNI'^TON according to Neisser ( 1967 ) 

"refs'rs to all the -orocesses by which the sensory input Is 
transfonaed, reduced, elaboi'atcd, olr'icd, Loouveicd, and 
used." Ho believes that tin- oneidtions of cognitive pro¬ 
cesses does not iioc(-‘'S=!ai J 13* <jC]‘)t„tid u[nju lel event s tinin 1 j I'i on t 
and images and ha 11 ucin-itions are examples of their 
independent operations. Cognitive processes enter into 
hypothetical .stages through thinking, lEcall, problem 
sol vino, imacery and perception, etc. Eventually, of 


course, cocaiLion-' 


.re JTui I u Up - i CO cognitive structures 


con,stituting uur fram'^r of rf^fe 1-ncc comprising of 


meanings and dey^loping into value“3ttiti]de-meaninq 
systemsc They are treated by Neissor as the third level 
of cognitive construction. Objects, persons, and situations 


are referred to frames of refeience maintaining the back¬ 


ground Schemeta which is described by Shor ( 1959 ) as the 
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"cBneralized reality orientation" (206), Cognitive 
structure^ are indispensible to our reality orientations 
with their contiguity and ttaiT- inherent time-space 
dimensions, 

I 

observed, 

MaH/ as Kelly has , is actively in^^’olved 

in cognitively organicing the worJd around him and he 
is capable of representinq the environment and differing 
representations lead to fifforeiit behaviours'; this idea is 
fully embedded in his notion of 'personal constructs'. 
Hov/ever, 'personal constructs' are subject to revision 

r 

and modifications — an idea which amounts 'to 'coiistiiicirive 
alterriativism' as Goldstein and Elacl^man (1978) have 
expressed it. 


CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES qertain.iiig to p&ycho-cnltuial 
development of personality have hLuiight to fore many 
coijfi luiatoiy Mtip 1 ri ai fnidihig.', TLoraid ideas mentioned 
above. In this regard the studies of Prih’o w(n-i mt^ 
Kellaghan (1968), Tajfel (l96^), ,]ud (19/1) are 


Such findinos 


so available 


o l,i\d ipr < jf Tu T . M - .oi 1 


iij\) Oo 1 11 t9'^l'i» 
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Cognitive struotures tbrjroforrr constitute an integral 
part of the '''ynamics of r rychu-cultural <^evG 1 opTnent of 
personality 'aui from a strictly Jeveloi^ tal paint o5 
view they ooerate at the very roots of 'basic personality'^ 
a concept aci-^^anced most syst. me’-icall y l^y the great 
author' tj n L-in and Kirhiner. This concept rests on 

four major postul'^tes, and two of ti.era arc highly relevant 
to any programme of child-centred tducation, Hencv'-'s 
1« "That the individuals oarly exi-.e-nances exert a lasting 
affect upon personality/ especially upon the develonment 
of his projective systems." and 2. "That the techniques 
which the members of any suedoLy eui. d.oy ju tho care and 
rearing of children are culturall''^ oatterned and w'ill tend 
to be similar, aj.LhoUyh novor Idir't-ical, Lor vacieuri CcDO-i 1 
within the society," (i 950g viiK The basic t'Oicoual L-f o 
IS therefore the result ot esrly eivjjerieuces, Findings of 
psychoanalysts with regard to early exnerieiices are quite 
congruent with postulates of Ljnton and Kardiner, E\'ui 
tamperamontal individual!ty is estobiished in early 
infancy and -iccording to Thomas and Chess (1979)/this 
individuality can be modified, accentuated and changed 
under environmental influencoSo in his hinMy systematized 
and clinical Iv-oriented theory of intcrnersonal relations, 
Sullivan vi953) exclusively pieces imnortance on the 
early experiences where the infrni per'cives mother as the 
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only significant poison 'jto is cnitirelv responsible for 
directly inducting anxiety in the growing infant. In the 
context of relevant findings and highly systematized 
theories of Sullivan,Adler, Homey, Freud and others, 
it is apt to conclude that earl^’- experiences constitute 
the sentimental substratum of those cognitive structures 
that develop through different stages of development. 

If we examine closely the differences betv/een the periods 
of 'concrete operations' and 'formal operations' of Piag^et 
these subs-^ratums tend to continue through the different 

» N 

stages. In this regard a very deep insight is provided 
in the contribution of Ayurveda to the Indian image of 


childhood as it is exhaustively brought out by the Indian 
writer Kaker (l982) who points it out that "Psychologically 


through their periodic ritual I'^assnrance of familiarity 

t 

and mutuality, the Samsi^aio^ seek to counteiact the child' 
regressive longings and primal fears of abandonment and 
separation, which arc Invariably dcLlvatoJ in the transi¬ 


tion from one st^gc of life to another," (205) These very 
substiabmi.s tt^iid to operate as feedback mechanisms and 


accentuate a ceiLriiu Oyu’imic^m j-g objects, pers'ons, or 
situations are referred to a specific i_onfujulation of 
cugxjitJ.ve stuictnr<.s qn i Le iLoqiii^ntly , Since the 
coQuit-ivc to Lj.uc tures and their sentimental substratums 
develop interactively, the different stages of development 
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tend to determine the pi: ■'.i-i’l f ;~y c-'f modi liMc rations rind 
changci-s iu t*- ;ms of nlterti<iLivfc x-C-ilitv o L'ien t-ntions, 

Ihc presfint oolicvo thn L" if loquiro^ jn tonsivo 

research bo ch rt bTro'-’.j 'hons vd'icb are •surely 

ti'iey 

thcore bical rj b tho iTiomf''zit hrt/hi .p ua a great deal in 
taking us uircctiy into the probicra of the genesis o£ 
the d\?na.misms of .lov^o and hatred whose in tensities 
can be safely treat^'^^cL as gradients tor theoreLLcal and 
methodological purposes, having thmir full imp I tentions 
for a prograrnmo of child-ceu trod oducabiou. 

Af) RI7GARDS Tilt c-r'i.'hhdJh ^ h.’tied, the crucial 

observri 1-1 ous of Maslow through child iu ->1 *•.! !■ d 

studies, clinical data, and dat-> tr-'m g.-ci'tros end 

endocrinology plus his own thcoi-( to^-I id.-' l atiutis 

Gonv^incingiy lead us to the cjuolusron b ict natrod, 

aggression and destrncbiv xcss Jo neb constitute the 

in 

original sin/the child's personal! t^t rather they aris'e 
as a sequel to early deprivritions from love and caring,. 
Maslow writes 5 "Psychologists and n,sychoanal 7 Stp often 
have conceived of the infant as a little devil, born with 
original sin and with hatred in his heart. Certainly 
this undiluted picture is faloe^" It one looks at a 
healthy and well-loved and cared-for infant, let us say 
up to the, age of one y-'^ar and perhrsps later, then it is 
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quite impossil^le to s^e anytbinn that could be called 
evi|/ ori^xnal sin^ sadism, malice, pleasure in hurting, 
destructiveness, hostility for its own sake, or deliberate 
cruelty. On, the contrary, careful and long-continued obser 
vation demonstrates the opposite„ Practically every 
personality characteristic found in self-actualizing people 
everything lovable, admirable, and enviable is found in 
such babies that is, except knov/ledge, experience, 
wisdom. One of the reasons that babies are loved and 
wanted so much must be just this — that they are without 
visible evil, hatred, or raaldce in the first year or two 
of their lives." 1122), It is evident from the obser¬ 
vations of Maslow that absence of love and affection 
explains the genesis of hatred. 


However, once the dvnamietTj of hatred is created 
Ju the basic pei.t,.jual i ty, it invariably relates to 
cocuntive structures and to iramas of refei;ence governing 
our reality orientaijons in interpersv:)n 3 l and inter-group 
situations. Its acce.i i uat 1 on on the gradient results in 
aggression, viol’^nce ' nd dost nicti\ciicss reaching up to 
Oiy^auizorj LcriwLJs.it, The an Uv.o.poJ ogi r, L Honiginaiin (1954) 
observer i-linL "Ay jiec on ^ activity that seeks to 
destroy or deliberately iniilict pain upon the object 
against which it _e directed (Kai'diner, 1939 s60). 
Hostility (hate) renresents an attitude or motivating 
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state impelling a subject to expre.^s aggression (othf-r 

may 

motives/ how"'ver//also give rise to the activity). 

Both hostility "md aggression may be tnrne^T aoalnst tn 
actor as well as against onhstitute animate and inanirr'.ie 
objects in th-^ actor's environnr a-'-, A person u lo feels 
no corii'cjous hostljlty toward an object may nevertheless 
use that object as target f-"-r a-’gresuionc (279). Concu'n- 
Inci sociocul Lural sources o'- afp-ssuio, Konogmann wn ces ? 
"Fsychol ogical ly speahing, rnjg ji'ju may arise from 
hostil-ity, confl ih'cful depnilo i< /, f rns L a hM . u, m.l 
kinds oF threa't. Anthiopol oals ts , however, are more 
Goncernod with the social and on I i m-j L o^uiditious tel a Led 
to aggressive bcljavjour," (280) » Thof e cons iderat ions 
take us to the conclnsion that hnli-cJ and its accontudL^d 
forms are essentially pathological end ettec,Live preventive 
measures can be adopted through e piogiaiiunc a^. ciiv n.-ic i 

our National Policy for eradicating thi evil. 


COMMUNAL HATRUD IN OUR COU TTRY carries a saj^pressed 


and diffused cluster of sentimental unde rent, rents that 
dra\;7 strenoth from our psychosocial environment which 
results in phys^ca^ conflicts hurting and domaging^our 
national piostige. The already existing cognitive 
structures continue to have feedbacks at the 'formal level 
in such frequent manner that the possibility of any alter¬ 
native reality orientation becomes increasingly minimized 


I 
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of 

due to some socio-cultural factors arising ouf/our 
present imbalances and also due to the absence of a planned 
child-centred education geared to eradicate this evil, 

0\ir behaviour at the inter-communal level therefore remains 
loaded with inhibitions; a consoicuous lack of spontaniety, 
and an almost total absence of feelings of acceptance 
for members of different communities. 


Besides, we seem to have dissociated the formal 


aspects of different religious ^systems from~ the very 
spirit religion with the result that ^ bind of spiritual 
perversion tends to surround the religious awareness of 
a growing child. He is therefore isolated 

from his fellow beings and becomes incapable of seeina 
through the essential unity of different religions. His 
basic personality develor^s a "kind of hatred-proneness due 
to this spiritual nerversion. If we make an assessment of 
the intentional and unirh cut:: on?l processes of inculcating 
hatred for sister cominuTiity or cotimmn ities, we shall 
probably discover such things as facial gestures 


cvo-Lessing disgust and desrisc, exnressed feeling tones 
evohing einpathlc responses and ’.einforcing aversions, 

i 

stereotypes settling down in tie suhoonscious, and even an 


intentional inen[cation of histility which amounts to 

f 

committing crime against the ^ child. 


vJolouce, aggression, destrictiveness, and extremes 
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of hoshilJty are the consequ^ncaa we are reaping since 

many generations* And now we have intentionally brought 

up an almost value-blind qoiieration v/hich is pacing ahead 

with thf} rapid dismemlaerment of a culture holding fast 

to the idea univarsal and etar .al values. Since our 

data on >31 Policy of Education has accepted the idea of 

universal and eternal’ values we raus [- be able to hr mg 

ten nb le 

it un very clearly that saach idea is only,through 

discovering the experiential route to those settled 
truths of human nature which alone can make the Idea 
of the 'fellow being' sensible to us. 

* * 

THE PASIG of healthy cognitive structures can be 
created through inducting love and affection under a well- 
planned child-centred education, A v/eU-loved/ vjell- 
aupreciated, and well-accepted child would readily learn 
to love/ appreciate feelings of others end respect them, 
provided he is consistently exposed to a home and school 
environment which intentionally inculcates a reality 
orientation vi'hero members of other communitJ es are 
pictured as good, lovabl , nice, acceptable and as 
deserving respect in their ov77i right, This alozie is the 
surest route to creative altruism whose manifest and 
spiritual aspects are contained in our ovm Sanskrit! and 
have been manifested through Sufi and Bhakti traditions 
of Pharat. Sufi and Bhakti traditions amply provide a 
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basic philosophy fcr counsellinq and psychotherapy whose 
application in chiId-centred education can yield unbelievabl 
results. The concept of- nriv"’'''sa] and etema] values is 
an intepral aspect of this philosophy and perhaps it is 
most clearly enunciated in the fundamental aspect of this 
philosophy that man’s spiritual yearnings are, like the 
’throw’ of Heidagger, an existential necessilrf/. This 
is universal and also etejnal. Love is the highest 
expression of the'-''s yearnings and,also the strongest 
preventive against detiumanization, Tha inculcation of 
the love of man in the heart of a gro'wing child is the 
accual fulfilment of the wl • 1 of God, Ths* instinctcid 
yearning to perceive unity, vdioleness, totality, and 
oneness, is universal and eternal and perhaps the greatest 
pieventive against the disniemhermont of self which results 
in the depletioi o - ,t iii'l 'urces on the basis of 
which we can hope to build up human character having 
si-ability c>ud du LLf^n tic 1 ty. v authenticity we mean the 

undiluted repieseuLation of a national character and 
genuine axpiession of a national spirit which has . ' 

imbibed these univex'Sdl and eternal values through mellinia 
Regard, respect and accepLauce of oui fellow beings, 
especially of those born on the same soil and which 
immediately reyuiies eradication of vanity, egoism and 
false pride on the one hand and a true humility on the 
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other, are univercally ac'^eptable because their absence 
causes psychopathology calling Eor Lheropeutic in tervon-Mon, 
Sincc'rity of motives is a universally aocepteh eoiritual 
value, and these spiritual values goV'. rn the ethics of 
conduct in all relational rettara.'- it v/e choose to adhere 
to the spirit of t'^a‘’se traditi'ins. 

If these cherished idea''s oi Sufi and Ehakti 
traditions can serve as our gu ■ '’olinos we can hope to 
develop a sophisticated svs ten' ot early education suited 
to the modern technocratic society wiiere the crisis of 
values is overtaking us under an ever ex|jandinc spiral of 
social and psycho-cultural disorders. We are now in 
the grips of such imlialances that if we fail bo arrive at 
a Nationo-l consensus for evolving a* feasible synthesis of 
eternal values with the changing face of society, and also 
fail to have a truly scientific conception of National 
Integration which amounts to rendering it into a 
psycho-cultural and social process, we might be help¬ 
lessly entrapped in this crisis for an utter disaster, 

A rethinking about our child-centred education 
therefore calls for a serious attention toward bringing 
up changes of a rather fundamental nature in our perspcc t:lves 
of life which presently govern our conduct in interpersonal 
and inter-group relations and the same rethinking also calls 
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for responding iinmed lately to the neoc^ of evolving a 
consensus for the acceptance of the guidelines for a 
systeiTi of such education locidlnj into the desired synthesis, 

have 

UND3;r this consensus -je can/a charter for the 
iitiplornentation of a prograiTiire cax'rying the spirit of 
Sufi and Dhahti traditions — at least. The useful 
methods and techniques su‘~'h as s cor'c telling, drama, play 
therapy, modified forms of encounter groups, more frequent 
televised profframmes — all such things can be used and 
tried out for incuicatino healthy, nationally desirable, 
and h<’-'althifosterino cocnitjve struchiires and their 
motivational substra tums). 

Besides, the technique of sit uation han dling can 
be safely elaborated under the aforesaid guidelines which 
amounts to giving, or des ir-"''’'le channelizing, the motivational 
upthrust or bouyancy without usurping the freedom of the 
child through repressive -jo'/r and dont's. The infusion of 
love, regard, caring for others, sharing in varying degrees, 
swevstness of temperament and such ether qualities that 
are distinctly human, are not a logical process and no 
mathematical fomiu’'ac can be evolved for creating them 
in the interpersonal relations, I’hei'’ are essentially 
experiment'! , subjectively operative and decisively^ 
effective. They can be made more effective if taben as 
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ideals, and also as the spiritual bas..s af our ethical 
conduct. In a school environment they rn-quire spontaneous 
expression in any aspect of Interpersonal relations of 
teacher and his pupils. 

Apart from the use and deplc:ment of above mentioned 
techniques a programme of behaviour modification can be 
adopted if necessary and guidelines of a programme of 
behavio\ir modification through Vedantic .oncepts have already 
been drawn up by one of the authors of this paper which, at 
the moment, are available in unpublished form. 

IT IS BELISVSD and hoped by the authors of this 
/they 

paper that^ can possibly have unexpected itsnlts of a 
positive nature through the impleninit-^tion of this pT-ccioiuiuo 
and the evil of communal hatred, violence and desLiuction 
can be controlled and even eradicated, thereby allowing the 
process of National Integration to take its roots in our 
society for buildino ud a sober, dignified and mature 


nation in the v/orld. 
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TITLE OF paper, s. EDUCATING THE CHILD WITH LEARNING 

DISABILITIES - A CHILD CENTRED APPROACH 


Nirmala Gupta-^' 

Education has ^always boen meant for bhe p dl. 

But iionically while educatinci ihe pupil emphasis has 
always been on curriculum, on content of courses, on the 
teacher, on school and its management but not on ttic pupil. 
In view of the fact that pupil is the focus of all learning 
activities, what is obviously more important is inow pupil 
learns, how he exercises the powers of his mind and body 
and how he thinks, understanas anci forms «iis jiidgeuients. 
Much of -^he child’s learning in school and in later life 
depends upon his co’^^pe tency to use these basic facuJties 
s\ich as his thinking and rcosoninr/^ memory and imagination 
and other sensory perceptual aoilrti^s. These are 
visparially UGoded for acguiiTUg ' "i Is relai‘-"d to school 
learning such as loradingt Vv/i-itinq, arithmetic and 
communicating with others. Millions of children in our 
schools are not able to develop these adec'uately and face 
various educational deficits or handicaps, referred to as 
'learning disabilities’. From an educational point of view 

* Dr (A4rs,) Nii lara Gupta is Reader in the Denartment of 
Educational Fijychol v'>gy^(’oun^e1 1 i np and Guidance, NCERT 
New Delhi-1 10016 
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the failure of an apparently canable child to cope up v/i th 

rigid academic st^ id:^rds in school leads to a large 

number of failures and drop outs, hence to v/as tige of ou-. 

educational resources, j-'any o'" Ihese children leave the 

school system becsi'se of language de" cits, inappropriate 

reading shill ;5, proolens of inattention, hyperactivity and 

memory d.^sorders. These difficulties are not due to auy 

physical handicaps, mental retardation and social or 

econonic deprivation but due to malfunction and that too 

miniii'cl lalfunction of the brain caused by lurcedity, illness 

or emotional stress^ However most cliildien ooj’ld be helped 

tv overcome these deficits if our teachinp pcactices and 

curricula ''■vere flexible eriough to sui. t a ’mde vai'iety of 

needs, readiness levels aiid lesruiiii., styles of s tudonts. 

Contrary to this, present day tsacuor training and pxacl'ice^. 

than 

relate to suoject matter areas latuei/to developing learniivj 
skills 01 understanding the Factors in the environment and/ 
or the student that might interfere v/ith learning, although 
a fev/ learning niScblO". (LD) iioy rtLiui'^- 'Special progiommes 
jor help, large majority of thoi are .n regular classes. 

Our concorn here, is to better understand the characteristics 
of such cnildren, to identify developmental deficiencies, 
oucl to suggest to the teacher, activities and programmes 
ro oe uarxiec out in the regular classrooia to bring them into 
the mainstream. For those needing heio of a specialist, 
tonch'ji can play a supportive and cooperative role. 
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Research indicates that study of learning processes in 
the learning disabled could be grouped into five major 
areas; attention, precaption, memory, cognition and 
encodinvp (De Ruiter and Wansart, 1902). A deficiency in 
any one of these areas may be involved in the development 
of inaccurate or incomplete mental structures. Characteristics 
of LD students include distractibility, short attention 
span, deficient visual and auditory memory, problems in 
visual perception, poor organization, poor feed back: and 
discontinuity of thought. 

The LD may be dc/>cribed by the teacher as one not able to 

think as other children do, exhibit similar kind of logic 

that other children of same age do, or may not assimilate 

new information in the same manner as his age peers, 

”Their learning is loss orFIri^nt ■uni cipparently dovelopinontal ly 

t 

delayod” (R(n.d A Hroskn 1981), 

I 

A child has a learning disability if he docs not 
arhipvD npto Ins age and ability levels in 

(l) Dial expression 
(ii) Listening comprehension 
(ill) Written expression 

(iv) Basic reading skill 

(v) Reading comprehension 

(vi) Mathematical calculalion and reasoning 
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A number of other character.'s tree occur with above 
average frequency each seen more often on LD then in the 
population as a whole. Therefore they are uscfuJ cJucs to 
the presence of a d.lsabilityj f'csr p.'enGnco Joes not 
necessarily indicate that a given st'Oent is LD, Some oi 
the other characteristics associated with these disabilitie; 


- Hyoeractivity “ apparent in genoraJ restlessnessj 

inability to’sit still? incapacity to 
restirCLn i''oulsf'S etc. 

- Incoordination ^ UifficuJty in v'riting or holding 

something such as catching a ball? 
stumbling or falling frequontly? 
inability to assess problems in 
space and probieiiis of balance or 
both, 

“ Over attention 

or attention fixation- difficulty in shifting attention 

in a normal manner or focusing 
attention long enough to loam 
new uiater 1 a 1. Studcnt may 
Iceen looking out ol the window 
and does not respond to the 
teachers' attempt to attract 
attention, 

- Percejptudl disorders 

- Of Visual Perception - Child may confuse left and 

right? t )p and bottom? forward 
and back/ard. Letter 'd' may 
pe seen is 'o' or 'p' as ' q'« 
Referred, to as 'dyslexia' or 
word blindness? 'was' becomes 
'saw' or 'sad' becomes 'said' 
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- Auditory perce.otion - cou'uses ’tap’ with ’tab' or 

’wish' .-'itli ’wibch’, has difficulty 
distinoujshincj door boll from 
tolophono rin^j and one voice or 
soniid cjainst a noisy back ground. 

- •“ difficuJty in recall of information 

stored in brain, the tb^cher asks 
a piv--'stion the resnonso rrtocy come 

slovt/oj Y. 

” dL.'r:culty in organizing Informavd.an, 
puttinr data into proper sequence, 
shows up in spe.liing, tolling time, 
in romerabering order of days, 
months, seasons or ir- repeating a 
story. Child may start in middle, 
then tell the beginning and the 
end. 

Cannot oreganize his own belongings, 
scheduling or anticipating events, 
lacks the' ability to interpret and 
gen.'raiizG e.g. having read a 
story about a dogy the child will 
not ioo able to build oii that basis 
a discussion about other dogs. 

- Forgetting the lesson grasped 
perfectly during the class in a 
short time. 


Characteristics listed show the range of problems b.Ds may 
face, very rarely does c'very sign shovjs up in one person. 
Psychiatrist Silver (1979) ofosorves that disabilities tend 
to be grouped in one or two basic patterns. One may have 
disabilities in visual memory, fine visual motor co~ordination, 
the other may haver disorder of auditory perception, auditory 
integration, auditory memory and language output. However it 
is the persistence rather than the temporary appearance of 



symptoms that point to n cnii^’ r,.'-, the reasons for 
a child's disability arc gonor.aiy rot undersbood, he/she 
doGS rGCGiVG the sy''..pdbhyj -’me . "'o ono utiooustanoing 
generS^Y shown to children v/ith oonons handicaps. They 
aro freguently? tabled as ^ lazy , outtv-ntive careless ^ 
’spoilt' the terms vdiich they leani bo aisjociate with 
themselves and adopt a 'don’t cam atti bode' and that 
'studies arc boring 'or' pooplo aio stuoid', LD’s often 
develop secondary emotional charaeloristios such as hostility, 
regrossion, vjithdrawai, rosistanco to reward and mmi&hrnent, 
depression^ anxiety and stubbornness ate. A learning 

y 

disabled child is often confusofl and Uustrnted as is 
evident from the following account of this uon yeric old boy. 


"To be dyslexic is to feel nfferent from 
anyone else and to be conshantly ridiculed 
because you are ^tupid and 'uU idiot, and 
you leallv Ovig:-* /ople- v/ieths'^c J t'a 
true because so many peopl'^ so/ that 
‘"1 u^hen you no 'dysioxir' l c vio^r 1 am it's 
so hard to pi ay gn,,ni. ^ at the other kids 
play, like uisoPall- I b-=v? the na:dast 
tiim caxching th-1 stijpi ’ ba,J or hitting 
or even th"owing it. 


I t^iic n lot. and b’ v ra_i that my 
way out or hyperactivity. T chink, in 
school I have tucuble in Hn- l,sh. I also 
don't gut all tlm- dire-ti'-us, ^ike someone 


'Will send me 
I va’-l come 
of them waon’ t 
frustratinc to do 


cut to ec 
’"d Ih 
on the 


throe 


bad 


OiOj.^ 

lis' 


[ro. 


:ning 


Avorvthing^ wrong 


: and 
but cne 
IS so 

^ ‘“^(Tec,1976)-' 
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These are words of a boy ’.'ho Is sensitive and intelligent 
but is frustrated at the dicficulty Jearning to do things 
that most sensitive and intelligent people do. 

Silver (l9/9) referring again to his clinical experience 
estimates that 30 to 40 per cent of all school drop outs and 
juvenile delin fuenbs are secondary to Uiitreatedj unrecognized 
learning disabilities, LD undetected and untreated affects 
all of life not just school, many*‘learning disabilities* 
become 'life disabilities'. "Academic failure at any age can 
corrode a person's personality and self-esteem, leaving the 
dyslexic increasiongly vulnerable to stress" (Saunders,1977)* 
Roa Lynn a Journalist and author of the book 'Learning 
Disabilities (1979) at the ago of 38 discovered that she was 
learning disabled. She describes her problems which had 
become a Part of her life over '''t.er she had ostablished 
in a career. 


"For years I had hidden from my parents, sisters, 
teachers, friends, even my husband the fact that 
I can read only a fev\^ minutes at a tame before 
becoming confused and exhau'^bed. My problems 
extend beyond the ability to read well. Although 
I managed to earn a bachelors degree, I can 
neither rocite the alphabet straight through nor 
do I khow the multiplication and division tables, 

I add by su: lepM tiousjy counting on my fingers 
and my spelling is bizarre. 1 have difficulty 
'in writing down the simplest rote when someone 
givGs me information - even a telephone? number 
gets twis tod in m\ hands. I am frequently 
bewildered by complex stimul'' such as large 
parties, some kinos of music, and cluttered rooms, 
A1Lhongh I have s good memory for events more 
than a few days old, I often cannot recall what 
I have i-copntly '-Gnrnod." 



^rl r," 


Though floy Lynn 
her difficulties effected her oui-fn: 
vjould often go into desnei" -u . 1 ,. 


os n lournalist^ 
■'ance in work and she 

1 ^OJ'C'S Ongsonaoooooftd* 


0 


■’Althoiy^h I have laarnged io work for publications 
such as ’Timo' foc ’ Hev'’s' 00 k’, ray atteiapt to make 
a living as a reporter ’/ , like a ’paraplegic trying 
to becorae a professiona Poot’oall player’ , In 
fact I v'as even uuabi<^ to road through my own 
stories once thic / wei^'^ pio-i'hed. Due to the 
exhausiori I experieuc-^d U ran_, to keep pace with 
ray peers j my career perfcixiiauce vjas uneven,. 
Groping in the bar’a 5 tor" if led that I was r pally 
stupidf some-^-iraes ’’fitho’ ^ 'loney to buy bare 
essentials 01 life oecause of my inability 
bo hold a job, tn'-'ie viere times v;hen I 
considered suicjder' 


There may be jaan' ' 7 hose symptoras are r'uc'h loss 
’distressing than the otjj given above but mi 13 ions of people 
lead troubled lives because of those hidden handicaps. 

The answer lies in providing help tc maximize the strengths 
and tc'capitalize on the uiiigu • -ug i.iachanj si.is of a 
person. L.Ds of ton pos<^cr,o unpprrrii ©led survival strategies 
and problems solving potential. ' lany of them have 
considerable porsistones and motivation (llcfeLynn 1929). 

T oonardo da Vii'ici, Albert Einstom, Neil Bohr, Thomas 
Edison, General George S. Patton, holson Rockefeller are 
all thought to have sufrerod from learning disabilities. 

It IS evident, thorofore, that learning disabled despite 
their handicaps are able tc do e'ftroordinarily good work. 
Society stands much to gnir, by ensuring that their potential 
contributions aro not lost. 
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In unraveling of learning uisaoilitiesj therefore, 
much stands to be gained. For one thing, much suffering 
will be alleviatdcU For another thing, some of the 
unusual intellectual potential that many suggest may be 
associated with the condition, might be utilized for 
constructive purposes« In a country like India, much of 
the educational V\/ast3ge could be prevented by providing 
help to children v-/ith these difficulties in schools. 

According to iiios t of the surveys about 10 million 

citizens of India are affected by serious disorders, twenty 

^ , psychsomatic,. , 

to thirty million from nourosos ' disorders* 

I 

Reliable data on learning and behavioural problems in schools' 

are not available* However there is evidence that it is 

I/O to 2/0, The National Sample Survey on Childhood Disabilities 

estimated that in 1^381, mere wore 12 million persona in 

our country with one disability, constituting 1.8 percent 

of the total population. According to Dr.Bindu Presad, 

Director of Child Guidance Clinic, Jamia Millia Isiamia, 

Delhi, number of people needing mental health services 
high but facilities for such services is limited. In a 
recent report NIPCCD also shows that tnere are only 66 Child 
Gnidaurp C'^^ntres throughout the Country while there 
should be 6800 in order to provide cue Child GuJdonee Centre 
for a populatiou of 1,0n^n00, To meet this challenge 
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efforts will have to be made for preventive and promotive 
v^ork throuph teachers in regular classrooms, Even if 
Placement facilities were availcblCj parents lack enough 
avjareness of these difficulties and a3so may lack financial 
resources to afford these services for their wards# 

Hence thQ'''e is a dire need to build up .n a’v.’-vceness among 
parents, teachers and educotioni?Is about specific needs 
and problems of these children and se'''vices to be provided 
to them in regular schools. 

In the 17 KCD schools taken up for study at CGC, 

Jamia, Delhi, it vies found that incidence of learning 
difficulties vr s very high. Major problem was of failures 
leading to drop outs, Psychoeducational assessment and 
developmental histories of these children showed that the 
lov' age of the child and delay in language and motor , 
functions are related to poor progress in reading among 
first grade children, A short term teaching programme 
during summer vacations consisting of playway activities, 
promotion of self-concept, pre-reading and pre writing skills 
for language development was taken up- M,ost of the children 
showed improvement in language (vocabulary and verbal 
fluency) leading to improvement in self concept and self 
confidence, 
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T.ailo.r iriQ. the„ X^achinq^ .o,f tjie^ChUj^ s 

The major reason why children have these difficulties 
is the exf)ectation teachers and parents have, that every 
child must learn to read and write at the same time, We 
put pressure on children to adapt to teaching styles but not 
on educators to adapt to learning styles. The means by 
which we can help is to understand a child and his '^learning 
environment and his learning stylo”. Susan Tout, Chairperson 
of and Associate Professor in the Department o^ Learning 
Disabilities at the School of Medical Sciences, University 
of the Pacific, San Francisco says ’'Rather than viewing this 
whole thing as a learning disability the day is going to 
come when it will be viewed as different ways of learning”o 

Alternatives must be offered as a part of remediation 
such as reducing the writing demsinds or allowing the child 
to use a ■*'ape recorder or to select words from a pre-written 
list. Certain children may need a calm quiet place to 
study. Those who have worked vdth these ideas emphasize 
that every child that we deal wibh is unique, though teachers 
have a hard time accommodating to individual differences 

1 y in large classes but certain strategies such as 
Use of external re'werds, praise and ciioourdycmont would 
stimulate j n tn i rp 1 1 y motivated beha\'‘iour and create a 
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desire in Iho children Lc Cliilclrcn develop doficiencios 

when they are faced v;ith bashs lur vilm ch they are not 
developmontaily ready or ri'''tLvotiona] ly ready (adeliaan; 
Director, F^rnald Lahoralo'’'yj U.S.A.1978)* 


Beiore using any ’idea' 
teacher must make sure that :t 
in question and that he/she is 


or technique therefore the 
IS apnrooriuto to the student 
coady to ’-rmefit from it* 


As much attention should be paid to understand how 
the student learns as to v/hot ho loams, how he approaches 
and organizes learning to help him Laprove his learning 
strategies, 


Some more suggestions have been given to deal with 
specific disabilities which can be adopted by the teacher having 
minimum of resources (rearho'irt and ^'Jeishnhn, 1984), 


For hyperactive or hiqh]y distrattiblo student, 
activities that involve tewer distractions should be assigned. 
Child’s seating arrangement may have to he changed, i.e. 
giving him a ouiet place v/ith min3.muia of distraction. Amount 
and type of material on hus desk should also be minimum. 


Ta^c^t,ile^, Jyincs^thetic. ^and'iul ti^ S^ojisqry^ Ajjpr^oachu^s: 


n,, j X.. . Kkinost'^etic 

Tne tactile ana learning channels can 

be used to assist children in their learning. 
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For example ; 

(i) Students may be askou to identify objectsin 
a cloth bag. 

(li) Sand paper letters or numbers may be used to 

promot' tactile and kinestiietic learning. This 
is to provide support for visual or auditory 
learning by using support of other sensory 
madaiities, Tracing out letters or sometimes 
v^ords on the arm or back of the student can also 
be helpful. The child may look at letter cards 
on his desk and tries to match one being traced 
on his backy or he may keep his eyes closed and 
concentrate on feeling the letter or word. These 
types of modalities can be used with Kindergarten 
and first grade children who show evidence of 
developmental and remedial needs in visual 
perceptual abilities loguired for reading -^nd 
writing. These approaches are called 
(Visual Auditory - Kinestnetic- Tactile) approaches 
or_^ M^uiti'-Sensorp/; appro,givta by Fem'ald 
(1943) . 


Those who have developed a Io'm conr(='n+ as a 

lecult of learning failures should not be subjected to any 
embariassmenb oi to emotionally loaced remarks such as how 
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important it is for the student to do n/ell for his family, 

! 

He should be given success exporionces by lotting him 
do things that he will be able to dOo The teacher can 
devise nany activities/gamos for facilitating language 
development some of which ares ^ 

(i) Pictures with missing narts may be presented 
, and have the students complete them, 

(ii) ' Provide the student with a grid of letters. 

Give him some words to find by circling tho 
letters, 

(iii) Provide the students with one or two paragraphs 
with missing viords, , 

(iv) On field trips, point out ob]ects and 
simultaneously name them, Gxplain the 
functions of objects or relationships. Have 

I 

the student repeat them, i-^ helps him to 
focus his attontior,, 

I 

(i) Students should be provided with r.iany 

experiences of putting together and taking 
apart concrete objects to familiarize them 
with the concepts of addition and subtraction. 
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(ii) When a student has nade errors in computation, 
ask him to explain it* His expiation would 
provide him an insight into it. On a tiled 
floor, usG each block as a unit of measure 
(one foot, one file or one city block). Then 
construct a room, building, town etc. 

(iii) Provide the student v/i th scaled diagrams of 
the school, campus etc. Hrive him follow the 
map to get to specific locations. Give him 
directions without the diagrams and ask him to 
tell you whecG ho will be if he follows them^ 

Provide real money or the closest possible 
replications arm! set up a store, amusement 
park or oth<-''r noc, cUid ha-^^e the students 

buy i-toms and rocoive change. Older students 
can shop from sdvortiscinent in the newspaper* 

t 

They can prepare hudqrl-, plan purchase 

food'^ arid buy alnthes. This kind of exercise 
can also help children in inculcating many life- 
skills for menacing their lives such as 
personal finance, budgot-ing income, making 
sensible pi,rchases etc. 
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Loanitiie ^T3inin^ .feshiil 


This technique involvec '-rrinino students to monitor 

and modify their own cogniti\;G sbr^^toqiesS and is annlicable 

from elementary grades throi’tjh high school (Kac'an, Pearson, 

Welch, 1966^ Meichenbum anH Gondi,ian 1971,’ and Finch et al; 

1975) There can be a number o'’ in Vf'hich tho teachor 

may assist students to uoniLor arm' imi)rove their cognitive 

processes and strategics, ' Hov'fevo'' one is being given as an 

many 

example. It is seen that students have difficulty vdth 
academic tasks and respond impulsively to problem solving 
situations ignoring valuable clues that more reflective 
students use to good advantage, here is one sequence given 
by Meich'ibaum and Goodnan (1971). 


(ii).. The teacher m^xlels the task to be learnt 

talking aloud waile uio stuC'Gnt u'atches and 
listens 4 


(i:l) The student performs the task verbalizing 

(self“instructing) in a manner similar to that 
demonstrated by the teacher. The teacher assist 
as needed. 



The student 'Performs the task, self instructing 
'vithout <'s^'s IS Lance * rou! teacher. 
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(Iv) The student perf or is the taslCj self instructing 
in a whisper. 

The student oerforiiis the task thinking of the 
self-“ins truction that was verbalized. 

The self instructional training can also involve self 
instructions such as "I have to try vary hard to do it 
right" or "vdnat must I look at before I decide the right 
answer." In addition the student may supply reinforcement 
by verbalizing statements such as "that was good' “ I 
got the right answer". This might be considered another 
type of rnui tisonsocy approach to learning. The basic 
principle however involves helping the student to learn 
to closely monitor his o^’n thinking strategies. 

Many learning disabled have poor study skills, 
oheinker and Sheinker (1932) emplusize four major study 
skills for improving recallj undei s tand i nc; nnd gpnerali ration 
of niPif FiTi n I Cl l(=>arued. These skills nre5 

skimmiriQ ability to do ('eimine vyhat is rnore important* 
Summarizing ability to conaense inaterialc 
Note taking for giving bvisic information in a 
meaningful sequence. 

- Outlining for organization of information. 

The development of efiective skills helptss tudents 

learn more about how to take greater responsibility 
for their own fearnine. 
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Lea^-'nang disability pronrammos at the elementary level 
are primarily rem dial in na cu3‘'e and bend to focus on 
building the basic academic skills of reading, writing and 
aritheratic. At the„ sec^ondary, '"Vg 1_ emphasis involves accomm^ 
dation or compensctory teaching (Mars’ , Gearheart 8, Gearthartj 
1978) 

Here some elements or the total learning environment is 
modified to promote learning. It may be modxfication of 
course content, presentation of inf oj'ioa lion, and of how the 
student is required to respond. For example 

those who have difficulty writina a report, an 

oral response or taped respoise may be permitted. 

“ students may be evaluated O'l unaerslanding of 

content but not on writing skill. 

Peer tutors may be used in many wsys. 

study skills classes may be organized to help the 
a 

student adopt/number of alternate ways to study 
and recall inforoiation. 

-• Other skills such as prepa. ing for tests, taking 
notes etc, iiioy be emphasize^, 

Xe,scyu\a_f or. Tr ans^^tignj. ife Skills, Car e e r 
,iM«%qation^al . Education 

Suggestion so far pertain to helping students over- 
come their difficulties in learning scnool subjects, it is 
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also important to prepare students for the brans "ition From 
school to occupational and independent living environments 
(.'las tropieri .i Scruggs, 1987). Orientation oc the s tudon-i 
to the world oL' work and adult livinr should begin early 
in elementary school years and inte^'-:ated into all aspects 
oiT school living. Idc-ntifying suitable i/ork o'/periGnce and 
socially useful productive work, activities according to 
studont needs, interests and ability is important more so 
in the case of learning disabled to enable thorn to use 
thoir positive attributes and abilities. It also pays 

dividends in terms of creating favourabJe attitudes towards 

> 

all kinds of work, working hard, learning to work with 
others, to be able to follow directions, t<aking pride in 
one's acconiolxshments etc. Those who are not likely to 
pursue higher studies can be helped to choose suitable 
vocational courses. This will help develop many work related 
skills such as adjusting to job acquirements, learning 
v^nich of thoir disabilities or academic deficits may cause 
problems and liow to circuwr^ent these problems. 


The school counsellors'^^*"'^^^^^ available can provide 
educational and occupational information related to tho 
interests and aptitudes of students and, or tho vocational 
courses they are studying. Informatioii about various occu-’ 
Pational alternatives available in their immediato geogreophical 
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area can be provided* It may bo more practical to counsel - 
students to enroll for training in areas that are less 
competitive* Attitudes of potential employers if possible 
can be evaluated, some employers may be willing to make 
certain allowances' (e.g* lo^v reading ability, slower rate 
of initial learning) in return for good work habits, 
positive attitudes etc. 

Effective use Jsii^ is also important in 

the development of the whole person* Reading for enjoyment 
through story books, agarines,■ Newspapers etc should be 
promoted* This vi/ill improve vocabulary, give verbal 
fluency and improve reading speed. Students may be told 
about various social services or athletic organizations 
that exist in the community and other recreational facilities 
such as public park*^, lakes, bWimrinni.j pools* and other 
athletic facilities. 

Many related areas in the life skill curriculum 
inriiide peibonal identity and value clarification, dealing 
with confict and dj sappoiutoent, dating and marriage, 
home repairs, buying and using medicines, noting and 
political acti\ ity and lind^ng new friends* For organizing 
these activitfi-esthe teacher should work in coordination 
with guidance and administrative personnel, parent and 
teacher orgaui zafcions aod comraunity service personnel. 
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Meetinq tl^e chdllonqe s 


In India teachers and oaronts are largely ignore it 
of the learning disabilities in children. There is a 
need to create awareness through workshops; seminars and 
lectures to orient toachorsy eu'Ucstional admin’’str a tors and 
others about the nature of these disabilities and reniedial 
and presentivo measuros that can be adooted. Mass media 
coidd also bo utilized for the purpose. 

Surveys have shown that teach'''rs an ignorant of the 
processes of child development and nave apathy towards 
adopting innovative approaches. Teaching done in primary 
school is/found to be dull and stereotyped. 


It is therefore suggestev' that l':ach^rs' pre-ser\nco 
and in-service training programmes should have an input of 
basic kno'vledge regarding chiJd ps'/chologv and child-cen trod 
approaches to teaching. Discussions on other educational 
issu-}s such as right ago of starling roadinc; writing? 
dropout id’ces and soecific case proalnms may be taken up. 
This Will equip the teachers to cat<.r to specific lenrninc 
nveds of each child and help him over-com:* his learning 
deficits. 
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It is necessary to croai.o a .general atmosphere of 
awareness in schools about learning disabilities which 
will bring about bettor accoptanco of these children and 
a more patient and positive att-^tude towards them by 
parents and teachers 

Programmes to expose teachers to the innovative/ 
creative ways of teaching to make learning a more joyful 
and participatory process for every child ai'o the need 
of the hour. 
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TITLE OF PAPER : HOME WORK - IMPLICATIONS IN TEACHING AND 

LEARNING PROCESS 


B* Phalachandra 

” By Education I mean allround drawing out 
of the best in Child and Man - BODY, MIfID 
and SPIRIT ” - Mahatma Gandhi, 

We are living in a world where everything is moving in a 
neck break speed. The future problems of the Society are more 
or less clear on the horizon. It is necessary for the 
educationists to come under one shelter and consciously plan out 
a workable, life-related and future-oriented education neeiled 
for the child, eur "Future Hope". Child-centred-education is 
almost the call of all the nations today in this direction, it 
is necessary for us to help the child to become a student, a 
mature independent learner of his exciting challanging future 
to make him shoulder the future responsibilities with strong 
determination and optimism, Developing such a positive outlook 
and optimism in the child will go a long-way in taking our 
country towards progress and 'enlightenment. Providing rich, 
multifarious and multifaceted experiences of life, making him 
read the book "Society", in an accepted legislature "School" is 
the responsibility of the teaching community. The educational 


* Mr. B. Phalachandra, Lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling & Guidance, NCERT 
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experience that the child receives should be meaningful, 
pleasent and memordble whi-cn can be carried throughout his . 

I 

life. 

The child must learn for himself. He must respond and 
do the work, The teacher can only assist by managing, guiding, 
encouraging, reinforcing and by providing information. The 
efficiency of learning is dominated by the child’s home work. 
Homework is an integral part of the class room teaching. There 
is no common 'agreement among educationists, teachers and parents 
about the meaning and usefulness of Home l/\/ork. Yet, it has 
continued to live in the Teaching-.Learning Experience (TLE). 

The present paper illustrates with the help of a model, 
the place and effectiveness of Home Work (wO in child-centred 
education. The model (enclosed), which it self-explanatory, 

T 

illustrates 

a, the link between teaching community and the 
complete feedback system of education 

b, the child, the kinq-pin of the Teaching-Learning 
Process, interacting with the teachers in the school 
enriches his knowledge which ultimately contributes to 
the development of his total personality, 

c, home work establishing link among different learning 
situations that are taking place within the class 
room, and outside the class room - in home and 
society, 

d, home work and its position in the feedback system of 

education. , p 
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Home work is an experience linked with school, Home and 
Society. It facilitates in drawing out of the best from the 
child - an independent learner. 

I 

There are two schools of thought, one advocating the 
inclusion of h-o^roework as a part of school activity and another 
opposing it. It is better for us to see thoir views with 
respect to various^ aspects related to homework like the type 
and frequency, purpose, attitude, time spent, help taken etc. 

As we see in the present model, the people involved in the 
activity called 'Homework' are Educational Psychologists, 
Teachers, Parents and Students. Let us take a look at their 
stand.point one by one. 

: For them the home work is an 
essential activity to make a child develop some qualities like 
self“reliance, independence to organiso time, to improve study 
skills and to make use of leisure time more effectively. So 
the Homework should not lay heavy premium on acquiring knowlodt^c 

i 

and skills at the cost of other aspects of child's allround 
development viz. physical, social and emotional. The home work 
should be pieasent and memorable exporienco for the child, an 
experience which will help, child develop a positive attitude and 
liking for the subject. It should be ability based. 

But the present scene is such that the extra load (quantum) 
of home work reduces the energy and vigour v/ith which the child 
faces the next day's school work. The teachers assign bothersome 
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task (typo) instead of interesting and creative assignments. 
Children are tired after six hours of schools^ which leaves 
little time to pursue their hobbies ani^ other recreational 
activities. The type and quantum of home work is the same 
for all children, irrespective of v/hether or not the child 
is a) capable of doing; b) from congenial home environment; or 
c) has sufficient time to do tho work, etc, 

Teacher : From a teacher's point of viev/, home work is a tool 
,to see the outcome of his teacl.ing. An exercise to see the 
occurrence of learning through feedback. Some consider it as 
a preparation for the next class, For many, homework is a 
drilling exercise, Bond Archsmith (1966) found home work to be 
more of drilling exercises, A few believe in giving home work 
so as to improve the academic achievement, this belief is 
confirmed by many studios like'that of Goidstein (1960). He 
examined articles on homework for 30 years before 1958. The 
majority of the article suggest that regularly assigned hoinowork 
contributes to better academic achievement; Haugen's (1977) 
study found that the homework group performed significantly 
better than non homo work group on standardized tests. 

Thus/the homework is used by teachers as a means to assess 

j 

progress made, and to find out whether children have understood 
what has been taught or not to achieve wider end result. 
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Many teachers don't like giving the Homework to the 
students, as they believe unat 

■a. It is an extra-burden to give and to do the 
correction. They are already burdened with 
a load of 28 periods per week, which works 
out to 5 periods out of 7 periods a day. Vi/here 
IS the timo to prepare for the class, let 
alone thinking of assigning homework. This 
is revealed in the studies of Hlregange (1966), 
N.R, Kulkarni (1973) and Naik (1978). 

b* Normally the strength of classroom is ranging 
.from 50 to 60 students. How much time will it 
take 3 ust to open an exercise book, look at it 
and correct, make remarks, and put signature?, 

A teacher may be going to 4 to 5 sections, no 
time is avai.lable for the preparation for the 
class. 

c. Administrators expect the teacher to cover the 
syllabus and help the school to achievo good 
results. Few administrators consider the results 
as the index of teacher efficiency, 

d. Giving homework encourages copying habit of 
students, as they are neither in a position to 
do on their own nor get the help from their 
parents (illiterate). Not doing homework 
results in punishment, 

e. If every teacher gives homework, where is the 
time for the child to complete?. 
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Students : Among students also there is a mixed feeling 

about the Homework. Students, who are willing to do homework, 

• 1 'bhe 

give varied reasons. Some of^reasons are ; 

a. it is an act of obeying the teacher; 

b. it is a preparation for examination; 

c. it requires less' help in the case of high 
achievers and they have better resources; 

d. it results in motivation to do bettor in the 
classroom as it helps in getting recognition; 

c. it is done to avoid punishment at the hands of 
teachers in school and the parents at home; 

A fow studies have thrown sufficient light on these reason 
Of them, tho study carried out by Jyothi (1985) revoals that 
high achievers have a more favourable attitude towards homework 
and tney take less time to do the task assigned. Hiregange, 
Kulkarni and Naik reveal t-at majority of students prefered 
homework daily. 

However,an equally good number of students would not like 
to do homework, if the choice is left to them. Some of tho 
reasons generally mentioned are 

a. it IS an unpleasent experience students fa*e at 
school and home; 

b* homework is a monotonous.and mechanical activity; 

c. non“availability of time at home as time is 
spent on hous/ehold work. 
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d. inability to do +’■>0 honiGWork, non^availaHility 
of help from parents, siblings etc.; 

e* it is used by some teachers as a moans of 
giving punishment; 

f, it is quantum and frequency is beyond students’ 
capacities, 

g* teachers show laxiby on their part is correcting 
homework, 

h, students have to curtail their leisure time 
activities. 

In addition to the above, Hiregange, Kulkarni and Naik’s 
studies revealed that a) Homework books were not regularly 
checked; b) the cause for neglect of homework on the port of 
students was heavy and tough homework, heavy domostic work 
and want of time. An NCERT survey revealed that on an 

average 4 hrs/day is spent by IX standard students in doing 
their homework. 

The question arises, what should be done to make Homework 
a pleasent, memorable eKperience for the child and acceptable i 
parents ilnd teachers. Some of the suggestions in this directi' 

are ; - 

Eventhough much has been said for and against Homework in 
teaching-learning process, there is still a need for concerted 
. , ^1 /o jt to ar.we at many of the important decisions^ 
related to issues and pffoctiveness of Homework in teaching 
learning process. Identifying the promoters and • onstrain,ts 
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of homework and developing guidelines to derive the maxifoum 
benefit from such meaningful experience, with regard to 
frequency, length, stages, types etc*, requires indepeth 
study. Only the emperical based research evidences in this 
area would help us Lo comeout with reasonably fair and 
concrete suggestions to influence the prevailing practices. 
Whatever we may do ultimately, it should go wjth the interest 

I I < 

and in the interest of the child. Our primary concern is to 
make the child develop a love for learning and to help him 
enjoy the educational experience. 

2, Homework should be need"*based and according to the level 
of the child and hence flexible. 

3, Homework should attempt to create a habit for learning and 
retaining learnt material for a longer period, 

4, Homework should be a group activity,, each members doing 
a particular aspect o'f an assignment, depending up on his 
ability, interest and resources. 

5, Homework should be properly scheduled and distributed 
through out the course. 

6, Adequate guidance should be provided to the students 
before assigning the homework. 

7, Before giving assignment teacher should judge difficulty, 
length and its appropriateness. 
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8, Assignments should bo made as frequently as possible, 
consistent with the class periods and subject matter, 

9, Completed assignments should be graded and returned for 
reinforcement and feedback, 

10, Giving some weightage (say about 5^ in the total assessment) 
for the Homework in the final grading may be trijed, 

11, ’ The level of difficulty should gradually increase within 
a course period, 

12* Correcting copies of few children, and inturn asking them 
to correct others will saves time for the teachers (in rotation) 

13. Following Lee and Pruitts (1979), four types of items 
may be included to get maximum benefits. 

a. Practice designed to drill, reinforce skills and 

information covered in the class 

b. Preparation!"" to prepare students for subsequent 

lessons. 

c. Extension Provided to ascertain If a student can 

extend the concept or skill leaned in 
the class, 

d. Creative designed to require students to 

integrate many skills and concepts 
in producing some Project, 

14t Some format (just as a model to begin with) with regard 
to the type, length etc, of homework may be prepared and 
circulated to all the schools catering to the needs of children 
coming from Literate/Illiterate families, Urban/Rural, 



( 
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title of TH3 PAPj3R ; 


MASTERY LE/dR'jIijG A tD CRITERION REPSRJ :CED 
TESTING IM CHILD CS.jTRLD EDUGATlObT • 


PRITAi^l SINGH * 


1 

Natioiial Education Policy (1986) and the corresponding 
2 

programme of Action has emphaa^d In r-irtiols 8,23. fhe need 
for development of system of Continuous Comprehensive Evaluation 
to the extent that it replaces the existing system of external 
examination. This is possible only when we believe that teachers’ 
assessments are more valid and reliable measure of pupils' 
growth and development. It provides the basis for more democratic 
mode of evaluating the child/ thereby recognising a clear shift 
from authoritarian approach of evaluating students by single 
shot examination conducted by single paper setter to that of 
evaluating a student by one who teaches him and carries on 
enroute continuous evaluation. It provides more scope for 
diagnosing weaker children and undertake remedial measures to 
fill up gaps or inadequacies in their learning. 

1 ♦ Learner based content and process 

Individualised instruction, learner based methodologies of 
teaching and learning, emphasising diagnostic evaluation, 
remedial teaching, self-evaluation and using evaluation as 
feedback, are some of the many more innovative child centred 
practices recommended for use in the teaching learning process, 

3 

Likewise child centred curriculum, aiffsrentiated content of 
teaching, heuristic or learner dominab_'d methodologies oi. 
teaching, individualised assignments and pro]ects, self-paced 
unit testing and self-referenced judgements are all child centred 


* hr, Pritam Singh is Head, Navodaya Yidayalaya Cell, NCERT 
New Delhi. He had been Professor in the Department of 
Measurement & Evaluation, NCERT, 'Tew Delhi for a long time. 
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foci which aim at maximum development of the child. This requires 

an altogether different approach to teaching and testing as well 

as judgement making. Three basic purposes of this approach are ; 

* 

a, to maximise/optimise the development of the child to convert 
his potentialities into actualities. 

b, to maximise the mastery level of attainment of all the 
children. 

c, to improve students' level of achievement through regular 
diagnosis followed by remediation. 

Three components involved in this child centred approach are 

(i) Cognizance of intended learning outcomes (I.L.Os) 

(ii) Use of mastery learning strategies^ (M.L.S), and 

(iii) Application of Criterion-referenced approach to testing 
(C.R.T.) 

Relationship among the three components with child as the 
centre can be depicted as undar % 


Intended Learning Outcomes 



Criterion Referenced 
Testing 
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2, The Paradigm 

a) Intended learning outcomes repres'.'nt the criteria or the 
indical'ors against wi'iich ih ^ evidences of growth and 
development of the child can be estimated or judged. Each 
of tho I.L.O. represents the ond-product of learning of a 
conc^-gt at a particular level like knowledge, understanding, 
application, skill or attitude. Unless there is a logical 
contingency between the coiicept and the corresponding I.L.Os 
teaching learning strategies cannot be dovetailed to those 
I.L.Os for attaining mastery ot those concepts, Thoiefore, 

(a) formulate and specify clearly the intended learning 
outcomes for each unit of 1 earning, 

(b) Before taking up the T„L. strategies (T.L.S.) it would be 
necessary to assess prc-reqxiini to hchavJijius nia&t-exy of 
which is considered necessary before taking up developmental 
teaching for the pre-determined I.L.Os,'^ t 

(c) In case pre-roquisite learning (Knowledge, Skills etc.) are 
adequate objective based (l.L.O. based) teaching learning 
may start. But in case of inadequacy, remedial 11131 x 110 ' n on 
for those pre-requisite learning will be undertaken and 
re-tested for adequacy, followed by usual teaching, 

(d) Developmental teaching follov/s tho testing of pre-requisite 
learning (if adequate). This is objective based or criterion 
referenced teaching (I.L.O. based). 
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(g) Post-instruction testing for assessment of attainment of 
I.L.Os to identify those w'ho have mastered and those who 
have not, 

(f) Use appropriate remedial measures to make up deficiencies 
of the non-masters. 


(g) To retest and see if they have become masters. If not, 

further correctives arc applied till they become masters as 
evidenced by retesting in texms of I,L.0s, 

In contrast to nom-referenced approach which aims at 
measurement of students' learning, the criterion-referenced 
approach aims at improvement of students' learning through regula 
diagnosis followed by remediation and rotesting till the child 
bpcomes master. Unlike norm-referenced tests which seek normal 
distribution of scores of students, the C,R, tests seek skewed 
curve of distribution of scores where majority of the children 
arp fltLcjiu "y - 1 -,^ oy^/ depleted below^ t 


noriii-raloicnred 


Cri ■I'l'ri on "j-orcieiiced 


; 








^ -b 


/o 
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This si'i^wod curve of .attainment (figure 1-B) is possible 
onli through master/’ learning anproach which rests on the 
assumptions thit ' ves the appropriate learning oxperiencos 
an! the time nacd:id fox' learnang almost all students (95%) 
can attain the same level of attainment os at present is reached 
by the uppir 20 to 25% of bright stud ,its, "Conccirn is for 
reaching th,/ timurn-minimum by ip-ixium number of students rather 

. 7 

than attainment of maximum by a minimum". In otnor 'words^ 

it 90 to 95% oE the students achieve the l.b.Os it means the 

teaching is successful. If only 10 to 20% get A-Grade and 

majority got C Grade as in case of M.P.C. (Pigurc-A) it 

reflects poor instructional efforts. Therefore/ mastery 

learning stragegios have to bo adopted that help majority of 

the students to roach high level o£ va-shievoment considered as 

A-Grade or mastery leA^al. Howovcc/ this is possible only when 

mastery oriented strategy, jritorion-ref.ireniccd teaching model 

is used in contrast to” traditional norm-x'cforoncod model as 
8 

dapicted below s- 

Unit - 1 —^ Unit - 2 Unit - 1 -—^ Unit - 


1 

1 I.L.Os 

] I.L.Os 



1 T.L.S. 1 

\ T.L.S. I 

mediation . \ 

—'-H 'A-sting 

\ 

1 *’ ' 

[ A.-sting 


i 

'V . 

1 

’■-i No pass Lv- 

pass ! 

Grade !- 

j 


ftastery oi'ionted 
Model 


No rm-re fe re need 
Model 
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3. BASES 

(a) Philo^-iophical Basis 

Mastery learning strat^^gi^s are based on the 
fundamental belief that every child has the potentiality 
of attaining the desired level of excellence provided he 
is given the appropriate instruction to develop his 
potenhialities into actualities. If 95% children can 
attain the intended level of rchievement as supported 
by researches of Gloom/ Block/ Anderson aiid Hambleton^ 
use of mastery learning approach to teaching and teaching 
is the underlying assumption. Concern for under-achievers 
and their development through appiopxiate remedial 
measures forms the basis on which both mastery learning 
and mastery testing are based, believe in the equality 

of the individual and his potentiality to reach the optimum 
learning vis-a-vis t'-3tj.Kp ror mastery are bases of this 
philosophy. 


Thus focus is here on improvement of child's 
arhievement rather than on grading his achievement, 

Criterj ou-L0 frcuccd testing is a means of setting standards 
in terms of acceptable I.L.Os, mastery learning strategies 
aim at maintaining those standards set m the form of 
intended outcomes of learning and ensuring that atleast 
70 to 75% of students attaining the desired level of 
performance, Pirm belief in the capacity of the child/ 
impact of mastery learning strategies to maximise his 
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development and the use of cvitoI'ion-referenced approach 
to t'-sting are the three plllirs on v/hich philosoohy of 
rnastfiry learning and child centred education is based, 

(b) Sociological Basis 

Master_v learning approach to teaching and testing 

highljghts the noed for egunlity of learning opportunities 

for all students. In fact^ it is dcraocratic approach which 

requires the teaching-learning strategies to be adopted to 

the ne^'Is of the individual child who should be given 

instruction the wn/ he is capabl.- of attaining the maximum. 

If required/ more time has to bo giV'.-n to cex'tain students 
as compared to others. The right of '-he poor section of 

students for additional help is recognised under this 

approach. The focus js on bringiua such students to a 

minimum acceptrable level by imiaroving their learning. 

Approach is indeed socialistic in that it aims at 

bringing most of the students (75% or more) to the same 

standard of performance as expected in the pre-deter,mined 

intended learning outcomes related to the learning unit to 

attain the expected level of mastery. The concern is tor 

making almost all the students as ^asters by bringing 

non-masters to the intended l^vel of mastery by helping them 

in various ways. That is why it is racsirable to have only 

two point rating or grading for classification of students/ 

those who are masters and those wto ■"'re non-masters. 

Treating all individuals alike in terms of their potentials/ 
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helping them to become masters/ by suitable remedial 
programme and attcmpbing to minimize the variance in 
the attainment levjl of the learners, are teachers 
reflecting concern for equity. 

(c) Psychological Basis , 

A fundaneiitai assumption of mastery level is the 
cultivation of faith in teachers who can provide the needed 
instjjuetional setting and learning milieu in which all 
students given the needed inputs can do as well as the 
top 20% of students at present. It is a psychological 
fact that all students do not learn by the same method. 

They require dlfteient niefhodolngies of teaching and 
learning. ThG 3 ? hauo different styles of learning and, 
therefore, it is necessary that eraphasis of mastery learning 
is on diagonos-is of gaps in learning on the basis of which 
remedial measures are adopted. Students are not graded 
on hundred point or five point scales whereby they are 
_dubbed as poor, deviants, under achievers or failures. 

They are graded only as masfets and evou non ni-iat-oi .£5 nrw 
to be graded as masters after giving them more time to 
3eai.n and j ng hie m ves , Sense of 

achieveaent, sense of success gnd sense of equality 
are cultivated through this approach whereby the children 
dcvtdnp posi-i-ivo k'cI which, in turn, becomes a 

motivating force for students to improve thoJ l learning. 
Thus mastery learning and C.R. testing are used to improve 
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loarn^-^rs' aGhi^jV-?'Tic-nts by providing the needed motivation/ 
individual attention, rc.a-diation rand positive view of 
themselves. 

{ d) Scientific Brgsis 

V'iJi.>-iLLy jnei reliri^jiiity die two basic criteria of 
VdlidTiting ccaching and stin.,. Clear-cu.t formulation of 
intendc^d learning outcomes co’responding to each concept 
provides the dir^iction cor both teaching and testing. 
Construction of items which areeoirig^^u^nt with each intended 
learning outcome and the concept they imply, is anothci 
factor contributing to improve validity. With the ensuring 
of coverage of all cc coots and I.L.Os and the increase in 
number of items to test each I.L.O. automatically takes 
care of logical and conteiit~val 1 aity roa well as of 
reliability, 

facility indices of the items are taken as refl^^chion 
on the instiuctionril effort rather than difficulty leril 
of the item as such. In other words, high facility indices 
say 90 and above indicate lietter instructional efforts ni 
the part of '^eachers that enabl ct chilcrsn to achieve tiigher 
level of mas-'ery rath-r than refl'^ctiriQ on the poor quality 
of test item having a low item dictriculLy level. Likewise, 
higher discrimination indices of the items are not 
appreciated as a quality of the item discrimination as we 
do in' norm-referenced testing. On the other hand, we 
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interpret it as the recognition of more gap between the 
masters and non-mastors. Focus of mastery learning 
approach is on minimizing and the variance^ the gap 
between the masters and the non-masters thereby leading 
to a low discrimination indices. Accordingly, we expect 
positively skewed curve of achievement in which majority 
of the students score 75% or more marks as contrasted with 
the normal probability curve which we expect in case of 
noDon-referenced measures« Similarly, judgments made are 
also either self-referenced whereby, individual's progress 
is compared with his own previous achievement or it is 
criterion-referenced in which judgments are made in terms of 
attainment on various pre-determined intended learning out¬ 
comes relaing to various concepts. 


Pedagogical Basis 

It is believed thsit if the same instruction is given 
to a large number of students there is a high correlation 
between the aptitude and the ='chievoment. Aptitude tests 
being predictors of achiovament, it has led to the erronious 
belief that high achievement can be expected only from 
u^tndents having high aptitude, however, as pointed out 
earlier it is only a function cr. the time allowed for 


iGarning and the Mme taken for -.earning. Thus, aptitude 
is difined as^ the ainount of learning and time taken by a 

f 

irijOT \ 1 -^-P,.j mastery tasx, Fastery learning n£ijt>!■-' 

-nvj sages nse of methods and materials v^^h^ch help to 
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attain the mastery in a shoit time. Some students take 
more time than others. 


Likewise, quality of instruction is defined as the 
degree to which learning episodes are organised to achieve 
optimum in a given time. LtLlity to understand instruction 
is detcrmino'l largely '07 tiio vr 3al dDility and ri:'ading 
compiel -eismn. Those tv^; 'i-'Jsuros are highly co-relatcd 
with achievoment. If methods are nsec to enhance such 
ability like the individualise-i btudy, use of alternative, 
rOvScurcos of teaching and leatninC), application of proper 
diagnosis followed by appropriate correctives etc. are 
considered relevant for improving the ability to understand 
instruction. 


Another variable is the pers^rvorance which may be 
defined as the time a student is 'williro to spend in 
learning. All mastery learning strategics demand that the 
student should be willing to spend trrno he needs to maater 
a given task. Successful learning experiences, frequent 
rewards and regular feedback increase norserverance, 

The idea is that we have to find v/ays to provide the ti. ■_ 
needed for each learnej. to attain mastery. Improving the 
learner's ability to understnnH iistruc-ion, quality or 
instruction and his aptitude g'-' a long vjay in reducing the 
learning time of the child. 

Therefore, teaching for m.astery nad mastery testing 

Adaptation of teaching-learning strategies is 


to togcithcr. 
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basic to achieve mastery goals. Inter-relationship of 
intended learning outcomes, mastery learning strategies, 
time factor and criterion-referenced testing are the foci 
and indeed the bases for improving students' learning and 
validating the teaching-learning process. 

4. Implications of Criterion Referenced Testing 

As discussed in the earlier pages, the emphasis on 

mastery learning strategies vis-a-vis criterion referenced 

« 

testing lies in the belief that every child can a chieve 
the same level of achievcjment as the bright ones are capable 
of provided he is allowed to learn the way he can learn 
most efficiently. At the saine time, focus of C.R. 
measurement is on diagnosing inadequacies in student's 
learning and providing basis for remedial instruction. 

Place of criterion-referenced testing in the teaching¬ 
learning process con bo better apnreciated if we are 

cognizant of the implications nf c,R. testing as given 
11 

below; 

''•'i Pac'is on Intended-Learning Outcomes 

Criterion-referenced tests are doi .sloped on the basis 
of pre-dp^^rmlned criterion boh,,vj. n,-u j npi. h are identified 
as intended learning outcomes. These outcomes when stated 
in measurahla fanuc. Ju In C’-Lciai,i,cnl , noguential or 

developiupnial ordvdr become the basis for teaching-learning 
sHi.Fifeg.-Le3 as well s':: ovalnafion. C^R. tests help to 
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validate these specific instructLonol objectives; lomulated 
in the form of intended learning outcomes. Analysis of 
students' scr-jrcs can indeed throw light not only on the 
sequence of those expected outcomes of learning but also 
on the efficiency of these- objectives. 

(b) Growth Oriented Strategy 

Focus on mastery learning and mastery testing is on 
discovering the inadequacies in students' learning and the 

\ 

causes of those inadequacies. This leads to special 
demands on the teachers to take special care of the week 
students by providing rornedial measures that can help to 
reach the desired level of mastery which now at present is 
achieved hardly by 20% to 25% of the students, Thnsy focus 
is on improvement of students' arlneveincnt by helping them 
to learn to the maximum levol C't'm ’ thcui ooMipat i <=!ing 
students and labelling them as undeL-achiovers or dovlunts. 
Concept of criterion—referenced testing is a positive move 
towards identifying the area of learning deficiences and 
deliberately applying the needed corxectives for pj?opor 
development and growth of the leuinex, 

(c) Democritic Approach to Testing 

It hardly needs any mention that ?two concepts 
rooted in the C.R.T. are the uniqueness of the individual 
and his capacity to reach the same level of learning as any 
good student is capable of. It believes in the equality of 
learning as well as equality of opportunity to be provided 
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to different groups of students to bring them at par with 
brighter students, Thu objective of 80% of marks is indeed 
very socialistic in approach in contrast to non-referenced 
approach which emphasizes comparison/ discrimination and 
deviances. The mastery approach to teaching and testing 
believes in the uplift of the weaker section of students 
and their classless grading on their achievement. 

(d) Diagnostic Focus 

self-paced learning is <an accepted proposition which 

• requires the use of tests to different groups at different 

times so that inadequaciv_s in their learning/ especially 

12 

of the wciaker section of the students/ are discovered. 

The very purpose of this approach is to diagnose the 
causes of low achievement followed by application of needed 
correctives and re-testing to see if the intended mastery 
level is obtained. 


Validating Domain Elements 

Grading and seqae.if-'iny .r -■'(jiKhs is basis for 
effective learning and proper grading < >-c ii*; i-' 

leyuisi te to a nstxnct i onal pi ogxcijuuic. Wor'king n^it the 
hierarchy and complv^xtty of concepts precedes the 
o-.untTnic^io^i of criterion refeienp(=d tests. However/ 
euipi r ] 1 y ,»i it-nrinu r-^nced tests help to establish 

this sequence and cumpleythy of concept^ wlitfn results are 
analysed. Mastery of diffexeut concepts is reflected by 
continuous \ise of criterion referenced measures which 
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ultimately would load to better pjoceinent of concepts 
different grade levels. 


(£) Sound Judgements <3J:id DuUu-r D^cl si onn ' 

It IS cfUitc ovident that an individual's performance 
has to be self-roferoned in terms of his own ’|:ate of 
progress and this hrjps the teacher to report to parents in 
terms of what he knov/s well and wha.t he kn''''Ws not, as 
refl..cted in formative evaluation„ 1-lowavt.r/ post¬ 
ins tructional testing for mastejy of a leaminj unit forms 
the basis for mastery judgement' wrilch indie ito th.oic'hy the 
l^vel of attainment on various .'Mucpts. The mastery 
judgement, and not the dcvirtinn is the foeus of 

criterion referenced approach to rm isT-"im-'nt. 


(g) Emphasis on self-evaluation 

Tcnbrink says "Ultimate aim or n1 T -4 is -r 

evaluation,Criterion rafcijnc-d tv sting promob-s self- 
evaluation because the test is on mv-asutemrnt of specified 

I 

learning outcomes in terms of what has bviun liarnt and what 
is still to be learnt. Knowledge of iiKideqiiacies in l--ii:ng 


motivates the learner to make up the ocfici'.-nciss* Continiuin 
fiedback of adequacies in their learning motivates them for 
further learning which ultimacvly leads to the development 
of positive self-concept among Ui*- students and provides 
basis for self-evaluaition that ]■ <-'ds co c lf-improvcmt,nt. 
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(h) Validation of Curriculum 

Development c,nd use of criterion-referenced tests 

and mastery learning approaches put a number of demands on 

14 

the framers of the new curricula. For example, analysis 
of prescribed curricula in terras of sequential learning of 
the units to be arranged in order of their complexity 
developmental teaching to emphasise the structure of the 
subject in the form of major concepts etc. rare some of the 
pre-re(quisites. Pormulatiori of unitwise objectives followed 
by specification of domain objectives corresponding to the 
various concepts or the sub-concepts need to be listed. 

Based on content specification and specified domain 
objectives it would, indeed be possible to revise teaching¬ 
learning strategies that should be learner based rather 
than group based. 

5, To Conclude 

Implementation of mastery learning and criterion 

referenced approach to teaching and testing is vety difficult 

task but at the same time is very crucial Indeed, Since 

training of teachers and teachers educators is a pre— 

requisite Jiteiaturp Jn this field especially in the Indian 

context need to be developed, Immrdiatf’ pffoi ts have to be 

made at the JCERT, SCEPT aiid Guidance Bureaus level to 

litPiutnio for the. t(-irdi -irs and evaluators, The 

sooner we recommend tne ase of mastery level strategies and 

criterion-referenced testing in classroom teaching and testing 

the better it v/ould be fxom the point of view of the students' 
learning and for improvement of nheir standards of pevfoiinancp. 
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TITLi: OP_PAPLJ^; PSYCHOLOCICAL AND OTrlER WDLPARP: SNRVICSG TO 

ME IT THE NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED CHIIDREIf WITH 
SPECIAL REPEPJENCE TO FIRST GENERATION LEARNERS p 


R.K.Saraswat’'" 


Human civ iisaTion tha . right fiom the beginning, 

human civil] sation as Iri Inhia, Greece anO elsewhere was based 
‘ 1 / 

, divided into 

on serial inequalities and injust'jce. Society was - f 
' under 

pGonle ot high and low status, pr]\ile-fed and /privileged 
classes, 


In India social inequalities got consolidated in the 
form of tlge caste systeirip The higher caste enjoys more rights 
and the lower castes had to fulfil more demands and in this 
sense the higher castes were socially advantaged as compared 
to the lower castes which invariably led an existence oi 
oppression and poverty. 


Concern with unevn-^n and inequitable development has hieh 
lighted the issue of social disadvantage,. An analytic \ a 
of social disadvantage yields several indices of disadvai .j-. 
Among these are the well Rnov/n indices of poverty, rural 
residence, low caste, female se"-", cconcnic state of the community, 
lower level occupation, locality lu \'ni''n people belong, chysical 
disability, low n a renta l education a nd j^nsj: 

* fTr.R.K.srraswat" IS a'Lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling and Gu'^^oce, HC'IRT, New Delhi-ll 0016. 
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Along with property, wealth and genetic characteristics, 
people inherit educational/ social and economic status from 
their parents. The economic levels, occupational status and 
educational levels of-the people are significantly determined 
by their father's and in some cases by their grand father^ 
economic, educational and occupational status. Further, 
education worbs as’a major tool of transmission of socio¬ 
economic status from one generation to the other. 

It is believed that social disadvantage adversely 
affects intelligence and academic achivement through a 
deeply rooted psychological process which makes the disadvantagec 
incapable of coping with day-to-day tasks of achiev-ing and 
making progress in life. 

Social class is an important variable which determines 
a specific level of coonitivv? o ; t if nee for the child. It 
determines the probability that th- child will encounter certain 
types of experiences. The imoortance of mother upon children's 
early learning and education can never be ignored. Mother 
can be viewed as. a teacher, as a programmer of input, during 
the preschool years. Mothers from different social class 
levels will progrorrane the cognitive behaviour of their 
children in different ways (Hess & Shipman 1968). Tracer 
il961) believes that the disadvantaged child 1 lacks both 
the rjohness of the environment for developing models and 
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strategies of thought and the oorroct feed baoh nocessarv for 
their maintenan'‘'e. Interaction I'ietween motV)er and child 
makes the basic structure o£ child's cognitive component. 

Among other things, it a^ao Intlucnci s child's early school 
achievement^ R searches have shown a concrete impact of 
maternrLl 1 '-'■havi-"ur m >'jr ’’“ild's social, psycholooical 
development. Children of tlin deprived Sfu:tions of our 
society are not only exposed to a doficiont array of cognitive 
experiences of the external world hut ar.; also exposed to 
mothers who are deficient in communicating to them in a 
better way. Such children, thus, face ronother kind o<9 
deprivation-depriv<ation of a mother who could satisfy their 
enquiring mind, 

Educat:on is preceivod as one of the most promisino 
means of all in evading the shottcominos and handicaps duo 
to social disadvantage. Eradiction of illiteracy is accoclcd 
as an essential^ coal of notional development, 

Ilanv of the socially di saru.'intaaed groups are chaiaoi,.' ■ 
ised by a low If 'el of education an 1 oroponderauce of ill't'i iLoo 
Another obvious reason for emphasis on education for the 
disadvantaged groups is the reali*^ 0 ti on that realities 

such as caste and sex cannot be ch■i 0 '"' 2 d , Poverty and rural 
residence are also difficult tr. \’h^nc- 'T any appreciable 
extent, education can be introduced aad iray be used as 6. means 
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to mitigate the effects c f oth^r F.-^ctnr'^ of socdal disadvantage, 

The disadvantaged population has I en persuaded to some 

improving 

extent to look up to educath Ji c means of their socia 

as well as their financial status. Hence massive literacy 
drivesta hasten the process of educating the uneducated 
who are also the disadvantaged. It is strongly oelieved/ 
for example; that caste prejudices will be rgdiced if people 
are well educated. A similar expectation regarding sex 
discrinination being negatively affected by education is also 
voiced frequently. However/ the facts of the current situation 
do not leave much scope for such goi ^ralised effects of 
education. The need for better education is widely 

accepted and along with other developmental efforts, education 

has occupied the minds of the planners and social workers 
alike. 


The need for a vivid effective renewal of our democratic 
commitment to educate all chiLdir''. both advantaged and dis¬ 
advantaged^ to their fullest social and intellectual potential, 
i'i'-iiGtst felt in modem society. Where as the advantaged child 
enjoyc many op,oiLunities for edrcational development; the 
disadvantagoa child poses a chaUoncC to oduoators. Current 
tf.i.ai rnfi.i-iii" T,, Li challenge. 
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It is now widely accepted that more then 80% of 
mental clevGlopm''"nt takes place hy the age of B. Hho pyee :hool 
years are therefore vitally important from the education 
point of view* The disar’vantan''d child whose cognitive 
abilities are not fully developed usnaily unable to m' 
the challent'^ of school and to take full advantage of the 
educational facilities offered at a later stage* On the' 
otherhand, early environmental stlmulacion helps the child 
to achiovr- his full mental potentialv Ahtempts to reduce 
j. 1 . qualities in educational opportunities must, therefore, 
begin eai: Iv if they arc to have any impact. Adequate attention 
at this stage may also help to reduce ti.-"^ problem of wastage and 
stagnation in th'--' early y^ars of schooling by preparinq the 
child for better adjustment in the school situation. 

Early childhood is also a crucial stag^' for the emotional 
development. The provision of an atmosphere of warmth, love 
and security is essential to foster the emotionalg rowth 
and to direct it appropriately, Tpe importance of educating 
parents and famili@S> towards an awareness of their 
responsibilities and functions towards the schooling of 
the child cannot be over-emphasized. 
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Attitudes; habits and values which may endure for 
a life time are lihely to be formed at this stage of life, 
and are even less susceptible to later change than intellectual 
process. It iS/ therefore, essential to provide - directed 
activities, suitable companionship and timely guidance to the 
preschoolrchild to assist the process of socialisation and 
the formation of proper habits, attitudes and values. 

All the above considerations highlight the need and 
signiricante of a progratnme of fctmprehensive attention to 
the preschool child which is implied oy the term ' devdilopment' 
of the preschool child. 

While it is essential to pay adequate attention to the 
development of all preschool childre:!, the need becomes 
extremely urgent and compelling in iespect of those from the 
disadvantaged sections of the community who are subjected to the 
greatest socio-economic deprivat:ons. 

Among the innumerable problems pf educating the 
children of the uneducated the so called first generation 
learners deserves greater attention. %ile schooling of all 
socially disadvantaged children poses erormous difficulties, it 
IS felt that educating the children of die illiterate parents 
would be even more difficult. Some .nvestigations in this 
context were made in the form of comparative study o. che 
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First Generritior. Lnarnors sj j First Generation Learners 

both Ht the sch ol rntry sts.an (Mehta and Saraswat 1981) 
ano at thj school leaving sbagu, 

Mrdita and Saraswat (198^')^ t'^ok up the stivHes of 

in cj 

■•'irst ■''feneration .hfarnerr wMrh a view to determin/ the extent 

which this particular handicap of lack of r-arental educatinn 

and 

adversely affects the educational and vooationcal dovelopmeni/ it 
possible to identify the process through which this effect 
1, mediatedo Understanding of the Qiediatinn processes/it is 
hopod^ would provide directions for int'. rafcntion and remedial 
programmes, Among the important fin lings are the pr"'Sf^nce 
of significant differences on cogniti\7c and aclnaf-f’iu'-'iiL '-arJahJefc' 
in favour of the non first generation lea-nioxs thereby couflruung 
the general impression that first generation learners arc at 
a disadvantage regarding their coqnxLive a' liities and achieve¬ 
ment at schools These diffarences n^'-^re observed inspitf^ 
the fact that first generation learners and non First genera¬ 
tion 'learners samples were t .ken from the same schools, 
implying the exj ’tence of common school anc nesighbourhood 
situation for first generation learn'TS and non first 
generation, learners. Some evidence of teacher hs prejudict.c 
mediated by casts av/areness w^as S'i'ailahi' from the first grade 
sample study with the rural and semi-urban samples* The 
differences on the teacher^avSsigned varitibles unfavourabie to 
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the first generation learners found in he semi-rural area# 

but not in the urban area, appear ho be due to the greater 
of caste 

awareness/in the semi-rural rural schools as compared 
to the urban schools* 

What is the process by which the school awareness of 
pupils' caste adversely affects the marks and the ratings 
on personality characteristics assigned by the teacher? The 
most obvious interpretation is that the adverse marking 
and rating is mediated by caste prejudices harboured by the 
teachers, either wittingly or unwittingly and that the semi- 
rural and rural first generation leamers are not actually 
inferior in eir personalit'^ development anymore than 
are their counterparts. However another interpretation is 
more plausible, viz,, that a self-fulfilling projchecy 
(Merton, 1984) has been operating here. Rosenthal and ^ 

Jacobson (l968) have documented the impact of expectancies on 
performance through what has com- to be known as the 
Pygmalion efEect". The caste piejuJices of the teachers in 
the semi-rural and rural areas may hare been subtly conveyed 
to pupils in the form of a low level of expectation 
for those who were disadvantaged as re;ards caste, possibly 
-in the form of neglecting or re leculn^ behaviour, The 
negative feedback may have led io t,e development of a 
negcif-i.x7c f-concept an the caste-aisadvantaged children, 
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resulting in their conforming to tlie teacb^u's expectations 
through actually poor academic performance and general 
behaviour„ This, inturn, would strengthen the teacher's 
negative perceptions and attitudes tovdjrJs the child. 

Thus we believf that the semi-mr"''! and rural first gene' .'Lloh 
learners have been locted into the vicious circle of this 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The impact of deprivation u'.on Vvorious dimensions of 
psychological end educational •'f/Glmmient of dissidvantaped 
children occupies Lhe focus of attention, Education is the 
most important ladder of social mobility. If offers a 
possibility for the socially disadx='diibar ed c>iild to achieve 
a better status than his parents. 

The high incidence of poverty and illiteracy in India 
has led to a high incidence of first generation learneis in the 
primary classes in schools. These numbers are bound to 
increase because of the national policy of universalisLng 
elementary education. This group of pupils has always oeen 
assumed to be disadvantaged, and tte disadvantage has been 
assumed to stem from the parents' illiteracy, but researches 
to support these assumptions have been lacking. Few studies 
have included parental educational level as one of the 
variables, but they have treated it in terms of number of 
years of schooling. Even in our own country where the 
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phenomenon of First Gen<'ration Le--''nerr so widespread, 

very little research has been dot on this group. A thorough 

search revealed only “tur i ' Tlese are Solenhy (l966)^ 

Shanmugam (1979), Malik ( 1980 )^ 3inha rnd Mjsra (l982), 

and 

Pushpa (1980), Mehta and Sar-'.wat (1981, 84),/Singh 

(1979, 80, 83). 

Studies conducted by llu Tho/e Researchers on the 
problems of first gen^iation If'urners have indica"'" ■* '"lOme 
interesting and insightful resuits about the motivational 
conseguencas of social disadvatange. The preliminary 
findings have shown th't the first geneiation learner's 
interaction with university v/as characterised with a variety 
of problems, xh^y perceived the environment less positively 
and faced difficulties in dealing with demands of university 
life. Their affective r^uactions were negative and the coping 
strategies were largely non-task oiJentecl. They were more 
externally controlled. Also they had aiecilrei degiee of 
concern with avoidance of d1-^apruuval. 

Social deprivation has significduu retarding 
cuijscqneiices for cognitive lanetior.ing. Ip was also found 
that aeoijva+-i.nu experienced by the individual in various 
areas of ] n f e icsi'ijcts the growth cf cognitive styles and 
abilities. Singh (1978/ 1982) concluded that greater is 
the degree of social disadvantage. 


-ower is thfe intelligence 
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and more inferior is the achievr'ment. The acaclemic 
achievement ie influenced not onl^ by intelligence tut 
by several other factors, most imporfant oE which is thr^ 
parental supi-'ort he recf^ive^’ for his education, Cblernan et a"' 
(1965), Peaker (1967) and Morrisnn and McIntyre (1971) 
suggpoted that tiie role of the family is more important 
than the roie of the school. h i children of parents who 
take interest in their studies, loate in educational 

activities, have higher educational and occupational aspirations, 
do better in the studies than the ■''hiof parents vrho 
lack those qualities. More than this, tte parental support 
compensates for a certain loss of .intelligence,^ 

Indian studies on disadvantage suggest that there is 
enough room for enhancing competence through experiential 
manipulation. Hradic-ation of poverty is necessary but if 
not more atleast equally essential is experientia.1 enricnment 
for fullest psychological growth. However, success of su#h 
programmes is contingent upon a number of factors i.e. 
social, economic,political etc. and therefore, we have to 
carefully analyze and decide about priorities, targets, and 
requirements of such programmes. This is more important in 
India where provisions to help weaker sections of society 
have not only failed to achieve the desired changes but also 
have generated many depreciable side effects. 


For instronce 
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It is not only true that the feeling among ^ eakor sections 
that backwardr-;ss is functional has increased but also they 
do not desire to be advanced because remaining backv/erd 
pro^'ided a comfortable situation. 

It seems more rear~'n^ble; tnerefore/ to provide 
integrated welfare programme on the basis of deprivations] 
background ratner than membership of specific caste or 
cultural group. In addition, attention should also be 
paid towards more effective utilization of existing 
potentials by treating individuals in terms of their own 
distinct abilities and achievements. This involves assess¬ 
ment of potentials as vzell as provision of opportunities 
for a diversity of conditions suited to the diversity of 
individual abilities and needs. 

It has now been realis'=‘d that a proauamiue oC inLoyj-c 
services which combines education, health, nutrition and 
V70]fare which inciudes parents' education can yield desired 
results lOTo^rds "h^ ^'='llera - -‘be disadvantaged child. 
Therefore; a w ifare programme sh lid include all the 
01 the cnilc';:, development for his optimum 
physical, mental, emotional, educational and social 
development. The programme should strive tos 
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(i) pro’Tiots child health thron^h periodic health care 

(ii) promot6‘ optimum nutritional standards during the 
formativo vc-ars of childhood to enable him to 
develop his innate i^hysical and mental potentialities, 

(iii) promote toroper climat-- and xlopt measured the 

h'' ■ T thy and ' 1 meed i.,rowth of the social and emotional 

aspects of the child's personality, 

(iv) rodaoe educational dispaiiLiis by providing planned 
ruivlronmental stimulation aimed at supporting 

development of the cognitiv'' atilitics of the child. 

(v) bring about readiness in the child for school learning 

and thus to help combat s tags at ion was tags in the 

early years of schooling. 

(vi) promote an environment of socurlty^ love^ accei^tancc 
and to help the child to build up desirable attitudes, 
values and behaviour, 

(vii) protect the child against the social and mental 
hazards of an unfavourable socaal environment, 

(viii)crente community a^mreness of the needs of the 

preschool child and to elicit and to build community 
involvement and participation in the programme, 

(ix) develop self "-concept by enhancing self-confidence 


and self-awareness. 
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Psychological searvices can especially be used to 
help the disadvantaged in ■ do’^eJoping his personality 
in the following ways? 

Every society judges its members by a dominant 
set of values. In addition, the individual learns to 
value the reactions and opinions of others whom he 
considers significant. Since the disadvantaged possess 
many characteristics which ulie domariant society d^-^ 
they often receive negative reinforcement, and, as time 
goes by, accumtilate information and perceptions which 
indicate that they are unworthv and in rad eg u ate , Parents 
of the disadvantaged may say that education is important, 
but they do know how to foster the skills and attitudes 

conducive to success in school. As a result, vicious circli 
IS establi.shed in which the child does poorly in school, 
is chastised by his teacher, goes home and receives 
fui ther negative xe.infoic'' nicnexT)*^!riences serve 
to lower his self-concept. Eacn individual develops and 
holds attitudes, beliefs, and knowledge about himself, 
which he acquires through interaction with others. Since 
the dusadvantagod rchildren ar-' subject to many negative 
experiences, they easily develop negative self-concepts. 

The fact that the selF-concept can be altered positively 
through appropriate experiences, shoul.i, however, prevent 
the adoption of a pessimistic attitude by ^ .cators 
and guidance personnel. 
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Second area in v/hich the oisadven taged child ait-Per 
from others is lack of motivation to achieve academically 
and learning to work for delayed gratification or revzards. 

If, as Educators, Psychologists and fuiclance personnel, rp 
are tO( 'aiter the motivational [-"'tt^rns of the di sac van - 'O'"d, 
VTO must under stand the develoi'mcnh of such patterns, 

Maclow (jO-fi) suggests that motiv-'tion arises from the 
individuals ne'd to devolop. If die a.-’v^n b aged are to 
develop the motivation to achieve, considerable attention 
will hav': to be given to the milieu in v/hio)") motivation' ^ 
develops, 


Social behaviour is another area in which the 
charcctoristic pattern of the disadvantaged children differs 
from others. Since the disadvaiitaged frequently hoio social 
values which differ from those of thoir more affluent 
classmates, disadvantaged child maybe frequently rejpcted 
by othr-rs. The disadvantaged child may refrain from 
asking or responding to questions in class because he ^ears 
ridiculo. Ho may be too reserved and withdrawn to 


narticipato adequately in the: classroom programme. 

Language, is another area of marked difference between 
the disadvantaged child and the school culture. Problem 
with language interferes with academic Isarning and jeopardize 
teacher-pupil relations. Children from disadvantaged homes 
frequently speak in a dialect or use syntactical structures 



that differ markedly from those ustd in the schools, Thr- 
longuage pattern of the disadvantaged families deviate 
markedly from those of the school. The im ■'Ortance of 
language development has received additional impetus rrciu 

J 

studies such as Wh^rf (1956) and Yygotsky (1962) who 
consider language to bo basic -to problem solving and 
concept formation abilities. Ineffective/ int^f f * cient/ 
and limited intellectual functioning has long been 
considered to be a significant characteristic of the 
disadvantaged, 


Since the disadvantaged children frequently have 
weab formal verbal expressive abilities and since they 
are often obse'rved from a biased viev/point, school 
personnel must develop a variety ot teohudguos foe 
data. Psychologists s'''iould be caroful in conJtic ting 
individual interviews. Group discussions can pz'ovidc 
insights into the piobloins of diticd.dvc-iiitayod children that 
are not easily idontifjed in other settings. Language 
patterns, occLitud^s and bciloEs can often be detected 
in the group sjttinos. 


As discussed earlier the 


success and effectiveness 


of the guidance programme rest on the involvement oE the 
teacher educators, administrators, teachers, guidance 
counsellors, ^ssychologists and social workers. 


The role 
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of theco persons in the quidonce of disadvant^qed are 

farious. The educational administrators and guidance 
minded teachers have to cstabDish the professional climate 
in their schools and convey to the other staff members hy 
encouraging them to develop innovative nrograrnmes for 
djGadvantaged children. They can assist in selecting staff 
members with che personal attributes, professional training 
and the necessary experience to work succcssfuJly with the 
disadvantaged. Community resources may also be used 

to meet the needs of tVie disadvantaged and to develop and 

. , the , . , . 

support positive attitudes towards/’disadvantaged chile'. 
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TITLS OF PAPER? 


DEVELQPA£,-ir or p:ul. 10^ VISUAL (tape-SLIDE) 
materials for EDUC'TIOM at the ELEIvlENTARY 
STAGE IM THE AREA '-^F HI ALTH HYGIENE AND 
CHILD CARE 


Kami a Bhutani"*^* 

The whole process of educ .t-.on is centred around 
the child whose progress symbolises ti'O progress of the 
nation. In this welfare lies the wellare of the country* The 
child holds the key to future advancement in all the areas 
that is why National Policy on Education (1986) in its child 
centred approach has highlighed the holistic nature of child 
development viz physical, mental, emotional, social, moral 
etc* The emphasis is on providing educational activities to 
enable the child to discover his talents, sharpen his abilities, 
develop his physical and intellectual potentialities to the 
fullest, develop his social skills and foster his emotional 
well being. 

Healthy mind and healthy body go together. It is 
oftf^u -Md that if children are physically healthy, the pace 
of their coyintive devp.1 upment will be faster and they will 
be able to effectively contribute to the progress of the 
country. Some of the significant oarameters of the quality 

* The paper is based on the report of the ERIC Project in 
which the author was one of the three investigators. The 
other tv^o were Dr,S.P*Mulick and Shri K,Ramachandran. 

** Dr,(Mrs)Kamla Bhutan! is Lecturer in the Department of 
Educational PsychoJogy,Counselling R Guidance,NCERT, 

New Delhi. 
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of life of any nation are infant mortality rate, incifience 
of malnutrition, che morbidity picture and the literacy 
rates, A sick clUld spends most of tho time in hospital 
and thus lags behind other chr^dren c>f Ills age in every 
field, The high rate of infant and hild rnortalj t/ and the 
fragile health or childien influonce negatively their 
ability to develop to their full potentials, affecting their, 
overall performance both in and out of fcht school. Chiidren 
who come to school after having su'^'fi^ron prolonged illnssscs 
and malnutrtion are all too often trapped in the cycle of 
poor academic performance, failure and dropouts* According 
to Patel (1983) the incidence of wastage and stagnation in 
our country is so high that out of 100 Lhildren who enter 
class one, only 40 are able to pass class five and only 25 
pass class eight. One of the roasons of this high wastage 
and stagnation rate is poor health of our children, that is 
why, it becomes much more important for parents as well as 
others to be alort to issues pertaining bo children's 
survival and health, 

iho educators and plannei's of our country have also 
emphasized the need for proper physical development as well 
as mental growth of young children* Early Childhood Care 
and Education (ECCE) programmes have received priority since 
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independence. Education Conmisaion in 1964 has statecl 


lid 


one of the important objectives of pre-primary educatio''^ 
is to develop in the child, good health habits and Lo 
up basic skills necessary for personal adjustment such 
dressing, toilet habits, eating, vjashing, cleaning 


Realising the ciucial importance of rapid physics^ 
and mental growth during early cnildhood, government 
started a number of programimec of Early Childhood Care and 
Education, Declaration of National Policy for children in 
1974 shows the comriiitrnent of government for the develoP^®*^^ 
of children. The primary need of a child especially 
he is from an underprivileged society is sheer survival* 

If he does not get adequate food and protection from 
when he is young, be may not even survive to particiP&i® 
educational process on. The needs wihich aro 

to the physical well being of the ■ hild are adequate foodj. 
sleep, rest, exercise and a clean oud heal Niy environment. 


The National Policy on Education 19S6 has further 
i 7 tnuj Unmed Uic < H moj j I .n' -llio iju vui iiiiiont for this kind 
of investment in the development of the young child. ECCE 
has received high priority among educational programmes.. 
Physical care as well as cognitive stimulation at early 
stage by homea as well as schools are seen as vital foT 
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later years of life. The ECCE involves the total developmoni 
of chilci i.e*physical, motor, cognitive, language, emotional, 
social, and moral. The age span under consideration in 
ECCE is from conception to about six years. Even a modest 
cievelopment process during this period includes care of 
mc'ther during Lactation, correct infancy feeding practices, 
immunization of infants from communicable diseases, mother’s 
education in child care, early childhood stimulation, and 
health and nutritional support throughout. 

The Programme of Action of the National Policy on 
Education (ly86), has highlighted the need to develop useful 
instructional materials through the use of educational 
technology for improving quality of health as well as education 
both in formal and non formal sec tors» It says that modern 
communication technologies have the potential to by pass 
several s tages and sequences in the process of development 
encountered earlierg Both the constraints of time and 
distance become manageable. The production of relevant and 
useful instructional materials theref'^^ie dari foim an iinportont 
aid of teaching learning process. 

A research cum development project was undertaken by 
the Psychology Department to develop tap'"' slide niateriaJ 
for health education, and child care for girls of rural areas 
(Muilick e t. all B6). 
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Health} hygiene and child"cn'''e important areas in 
which every child as well as a’’ft- taice interest. To know 
about oneself} to keep oneself oloao -n’ld to be healthy 
enhances one’s self concopt. Every body likes clean and 
healthy children. Clernlines be>''.'ns at home. If children 
form habits of cleanliness bhey • itl teach their parents and 
then their neighbours. i.n tnis wo7 '\n awareness of health 
and hygiene can be given to the children by audio visual 
methods which are found to be moi’e effective than lecture 
method. Audio visual mobhod is hei'oful to even those 
illiterates who are unable bo road and 'vritSo Educational 
technology materials are now being developed utilizing a 
variety of media ranging from books, picture books, text 
books, audio tapes, slides, film strips, film, television 
and computers etc. The o’-’djo’■'ri.su?1 media like tape slides, 
films, video tapes can be utilised ffectively in conveying 
luipuibant luGosages like healtn hygiene and childcare to 
children, In these uiatenaJs, the information is prOsSented 
through two channels, the audio and the visual. The child 
looks at the visual stimuli on the screen and listens to 
thp 7«Mhal r>-nl Jrdinns -M.M.ngl, n,n i t y' inputs. 
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Tape-Slide (T,S0 J eamine; maV'rials a.'e those en 
which tho subject matter is presented through tvo channoJs 
VIZ. the audio and the visual. The student looks at th'’ 
visuals whica are presented on the screen t’lroucfh slide 
prelectors and listens to the u:planations '^7hlch, are given 
through the tape player. There a e lanv advantages of 
these materials. They stimulate tht' teachers' functions 
in s cJc-ss room. Teacher's tali' r taken over h/ the 
tape and hss chalk and boar() a'^o replaced by tho slides. 

They bring into the classroom in.^access3 ble processes, 
Situations, materials which are othe.ovjse dtfficiilt to bo 
arranged by a teacher. Ti^e 1 llustrotuns-pho bographic or 
verbal stimuli on slidjs are developed by professional 
artists and experts. They are apt to contain more cJ an tv 
and realjstic details to sustain student interest, curiosity 
and concentration. The voice in tho tapes can be fed 
into by a professional speaker. All tyi>os of sounds- 
anirna-s, human, mechanical, can be fed into the taues to 
produce realistic effect. They are also flexible in use. 
They can be used in large classes of about 300 students. 

I 

l.S. materials are even better than the audio-motion 
visuals like films, television and video-tapes* They are 
relativolA inexpensive. Thoir components viz. slides and 
tapes can be easily developed. They c^n be od-ttod \ 
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and . rnodif ied in shc^'to; Li'.,, d ’ 'csser cos to Over 
and above, telev'sion and fiii'iis pr sent rnessages faster than 
the information processing capacity of the Central Nervous 
System of a learner. Against this, slides store the 
information in display. They have thus, good 'referability’ 
in a normal communication situation. Tapes can also be 
stopped at any time for clarification. Hence information 
inputs per unit time, in T.S materials can be controlled at 
the will of teacher and the learner. Teacher can always 
give appropriate time to students to view the illustrations , 
He can also review, comment, discuss and answer questions, 
if any. They are more suitable for organising interactions 
of students with content to be presented through them* 


T,S materials are now a days being used for individual¬ 
ised Tiistiuction as v/'^f vr, in grouo ■instructions in formal 
as well as non-formaJ education, "’’hey are particularly 
suited for learners who are IlPILi-,_ ates, and semiliterates 

who are geneiaJly receivj.ig education through a non-formal 
education mode. 


Tape slide materials were developed in the area of 
Health, Hygiene and Childcare on the Following topicss- 

1, Menace of Flies 

2, Safe water 

3, Dental care 
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4* Cloanliness of tho rhiid 
5. Bieast '’eeding 
6» Top feeding 
7, Solid foods for baby 


In preparing tape . i.r-i-'ilS; 

davoloolnq so Lf-2 oarninq materials 'were 


the prlncrple 
utilized which 


of 

are to; 



Formulate educational aims 


in Moalth Hygiene 


and 


Cl. 1 id c ar e« 


(b) 

(c) 
(cl) 
(e) 


specify the arms in terms of learners' oehaviour 
develop criterion test ilerns 

develop tope scripts for lapo slide materials 
develoD the tape sl-ido piuy' 'b'me 


The educational aims of nreparjnp lane ‘.Tide 
on 'Menace of F11 q« ' is to make the lonrners to understana 
the importance of dean s\iTTo\uKiinys. Aorrt from other' 
advantages their eatables '//ill be xdeo dom flieS. Tbe aim 
of the second progiciinme on safe water is to make the 
learners understand the impoilduc ni safe water and how t- 
toke care of ^urse of safe 'laxer as vjell as how to keep 
such water safo in houses. The airu of 'Dental Care' is that 
learners bo come aware of personal hygien?'. They should 
take care of their teeth and mouth. Cleanliness of mouth 
and teeth is very important for or i's sound health. In 
cleanliness of children programme^ overall cleanliness of 
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the children has been ewj-'iias.l z„u, ' v/*' remain clean we can 

be away from many diseases, Imoort ’ice of bathing, cleaning 

the nails, hair, nose, eyes etc. hn.s I'^oen highlighted. If 

as 

we can impress upon the children as well/girls who look after 
their siblings when their mothers go out of home, they 
themselves will remain cle''n and wil' keep their siblings 
clean and labor when these girls oecouie mothers, v'ill keep 
their children clean and thus healthy. 

Breast feeding is very important for every mother and 
child, psychologically as we.ll as physically. Importance of 
breast feeding, proper method of breast feeding and what 
should the feeding mother eat, are of utmost importance. They 
are highlighted in this programme prepared for rural girls 
of 11-14 years of age. Under Child care another important 
area is top feeding, IVhen the child is about four to six 
months old, he sometimes needs top milk to supplement his 
mother’s milk or sometimes a mother cannot give breast milk 
due to various reasons,so she is comoelied to resort to 
milk of cow, buffalo, goat or dairy milk, 

V\fhen the child is about four months old, mother’s milk 
or top milk alone are not sufficient. He has to be given 
some supplementary foods for proper growth of the child.This 
is the'ofe^ActivQ of thg tape slide material an solid foods 
for baby. 



For ovory topic montionf''d above 5 t'iQht to ten obiocti^ 
in terms of learnv^rs' behaviour have been prepared <, 

Criterion test items are designed to obtain evidence 
as to v/hat objectives of tne T,S oresenta tn ons have been 
achieved. Since the taroet g'^oup ivoco illiteratts, oral 
tests have been devjJoped. Wost of thase tost items are 
of recognition type in which multiplo choice items are rorid 
out to the learners and they are required to choose the 
best answer. The choice reflects the of her capabiii 

acquired through the T.S presentation. h fo'v test items 
are of recall type in which the learners arc required to 
recall specific names, terms, processes, methods, procedures 
and phenomena. They are short answer t'/ne of questions. 

The scripts have been developed by the project team 
members. Script writing is a creative piocess In which the 
writer examines the objectives, derives suitable content, 
makes a m.^ntal imago of the seouenc-'s of visual and 
auditory inputs re^jimrod to explain a concept, fact, rule, 
method or a procedure. 

First of all,content eJemonts for each script have 
be'’'n specified. They are divided into a few sections. For 
each section, learning frames are dosictned. Each frame 
is v/ritton on a separate card. On eacn >,ard description 
of the picture and the commentary that \'iJi jo with the 
picture is written. 
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Pvfter developinq script is scrutinised 

section v\/ise with the help of subje t specialist, the artist 
and tne photographer. The format o. each script is discussed* 
If any visual reference is available, it is marked for 
making a copy of doing photography. If any illustration is 
to be drawn, it is mor''ed to the ^tnst, and if any 
photography is to be done, the lists of situations for out¬ 
door shooting are prepared. After this,black card of 6''x9'’ 
are made and photographs are pasted on each card and the 
commentary for each card is also finalised. In this way, 
a set of story board for each tap'^-slide presentation is 
finalised. The service^ of a pro^. assionai commentators of 
All India Radio were obtained and the commentary for each 
programme was recorded. In this way, Tape slides programmes 
were developed. 

The programme rn 'Menace oi flies' was the first to 
be prepared. It consists of i.i>' '> mtil ticolomed shots. 

Each slide was explained through taped commentary. In order 
to investigate the effeotiveness of ta ie slide materials, 
it was decided to conduct a tryout on a sample of target 
group of forty one girls of 11-14 years in the village, 
Photokhurd, Aiipur Rlot-k Delhi, Ihey werp either dropouts 
or illiterates. 
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Tho format of the prooramme was story type. The 
running tii-'o of the orcsontstion was 11 minutes, Tne loarninq 
outcomes I'ore raeasured with the help oT 23 short ansv/er type 
Questions included in a criterion t-^st which was administered 
individually to each learner. The invesLinator road the 
'■‘U wtions and .^ucorded tho answers given by tho learner. 

The objective of the study was to irguire as to 
V'/heth.-r the tapo-slide presentation could teach illiterates 
witnout the assistance of a teacher, Ic so; how much, it 
was offoctive in teaching different objectives. The 
effectiveness was investigated in terms of the knowledge 
acquired by the learners after they had the tape slide presontatioi 
For this purpose their initial knov/lodqe was assessed by the 
administration of the criterion test. There aftor, the samu 
test ^'js administered aftor the presentation. In this way? 
the gain in knowledge due to the presentation could bo 
investigated. One of the sub-objoctive was to discover y^eak- 
nesses in the presentations with a view to improving the 
effectiveness of the presentation. 

The learner engaged time lor the taps’Slide presentation 
is forty minutes? which includes timn for pre-testing and 
post“ cesting. Through this presentation 6G?j of -tgg learners 
wcare able to score scores and above. The difference 



betwc^je-i the mean scorev'^ ' prG~t'''‘^t ->or} 'lost-’test W3s 
hic/ily siqnificentt No outside ho'’’' v. ts given to the 
leanors. Tho prosento on J s tl a o-i'blo i.ioaias of 
teaching illiterates without o<to'jc'l help. Tho proscnitation 
has been successful in cOiAiiunicatinc: ideas in health 
eoucat.''oa without tho .nt^rcec^rci of teacher. At leasts 

I 

the oresentation was cj' t? effectj-vc i.. attaining the 
follov./ino objective! 

a. To list places vdioro files breed in tho house, 

b. To recognise bhac food infeited by flics is 
harmful and causes stomach ' ‘.soases. 

c. To recognise that suit.f te imedicine should be 
taken and doctor should he consulted, 

d. To statvO hO'.' to keep Hies a\,'ay from food articles, 

Vi/hen the off r c 11’Cn. -. v.- ’■ ■' jraiirr ''"'as established, 

othor scripts weC'^ oi-^’cared. It t-s nopcd that these tape- 

would 

sliOG mntorinls /bu vary useful fe.r children at olementar/ 
stage in selected areas of Health ih/giene and Childcare. 
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TITLE PAPER; 


FACILITATING SELF-DISCO''^.RY PROCESS IN 
E Lt Hl - 1 »*x I x^Ui i-L N 


Gursharan Kaur Joneja^^ 

'’Until we know ourcelvea; cannot ho ourselves" 

- U- ' 

( Macmurrayjl935) 

We as parents and teachers are in the habit of 
Imposing conventional academic sLandards. We oxpoct students 
to master whatever course content is prescribed for their 
particular grades and then test this academic knowledge only 
as a measure of their growth and learning. We criticise 
academic failure. For us, success is pride and failure is 
shame. We rev\/ard the achievers and criticise, neglect or 
reject the poor achievers though they may be better in other 
activitievS, We ignore the child's ianiilses, his likes and 
dislikes. Whatever our own att-'uO s and values are, lead 
to approval or dnsappioval of various behaviours among the 
children. That is why, we are not happy with all the 
children and we find all children more or less troubled. 

We have complaints about children’s behaviour at all stages 

* Dr (Mrs.) Gursharan Kaur Joneja ivS Lecturer in the 
Department of Educational Psychrwogy,Counselling and 
Guidance, MCERT, New Delhi-11001: 
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e.g.i, poor achievement, hoGtility? truancy, delinquency, 
indiscipline, lack, of concentration, disinterest in studies, 
dropping out of school, disrespect to authority and 
destructive tendencies etc» The children carry these 
troubles and unhealthy attitudes into their adult lives also. 
Could v/e expect that with ail this, they will become mature 
and responsible men and women of tomorro'''/. If not, then 
what is required. In this context tollovving observation 
made by National Policy of Education (l9do) are quite 
relevant ; 

'' A warm, vjelcoming and encouraging approach, 
in which all concerned share a solicitude 
for the needs of fcho child, is the best 
motivation for the child to attend school 
and learn'*. (p.,-] ^) 


” In the Indian w'ay of thinking, a human 
being is a positive asset and a precious 
national resource v/hich needs to be 
cherishf'd, nurtured and developed with 
tenderness ^ and caie coupled with dynamism<> 
Each individual's growth presents a 
different range of problems and requirements, 
at every stage — .trov womb to the 
tomb'* (P-2) 


m tiio above statement, it Is im’'^iied that each 
child s needs ^capacities?interosts, values, impulses or 
leeiings etc., should be seen as assets and each child 
should be helped to make the most of \/hat he is by 
providing learning-living climate conducive to the total 
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development of the child, h vn/l by of experiences in all 
spheres of life and efforts of schoi.l personnel are required 
to assist in making the education more meaningful for the 
pupils. Educators should be dedicated to assist children 
in their search for self-realisation, self-development 
and in developing the most meaningful and appropriate ways 
of interacting with others. 

We observe that children learn much more than we 
Intend them or expe^^t them to learn in the classrooms. In 
the books on learning, it is name^l as ’'incidental learning" 
also. Not much attention is given to this type of learning 
in the school. Yet much of '-his type of learning consists of 
attitudes, interests, appetitss , aversions, opinions, pre¬ 
dispositions, values ana feolingciwhich are amazing, persistent 
and pervasive in the further devel npii^ent of the individual. 

It is required to expand the child's perception of environment 
to develop and examine his own ablLities and interests 5 
and to clarify his own value system; to understand the 
influence of others and his ovm value etc., to develop his 
self-iAnderstanding and appreciation of self. 

AccordiiAg to Jersild^ (1968), "self acceptance and 
unoerstanding of self are closely associated. To accept 
himself,a growing poison must be aware cf himself. To 
accept his limitations he must be able to recognize them* 
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Self-acceptance, in otb^ awareness and 

perception. But a child's ability to become aware of 

himself will be influenced by chc vc-y ho feels about 
and the v;ay he feels about hiinsolf 

himself will/depend, in part on the way others feel about 
him and encourage him in the orocosa of self-discovery" 
(P.549) 

In our present schooJ system, we expect children 
to learn anything about language, arithmatic, geography, 
social studies and various other subjects but we do not 
expect them to learn about themselves. Neither we knov; 
child's resources, reaches and limits of his ability, nor 
we do allow him freedom or help him to make the most 

important discovery --"himself". Vife just neglect 

children's potential! tn es for self-understanding vjhile 
pushing other aspects of training. 

Self-undei s tandlng Includes understanding of all 
aspects of an individual, viz., aoLlities, interests, 
behavioUiS, attitudes, values ^ coih licts , anxie tie's ^ likes , 
dislikes, impulses, his role in the societv etc. 

Self-uurlere, landing is something tiiat comes very slowly. 

All children are striving for aelunderstanding and 
self-realization. In daily living vith classmates and 
Wise and sympathetic teachers, they can gain increased 
insight into themselves and othors. This can be accomplished 
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through association vn sihO !:g ''fh' love youngsters, who 
have insight into human motivations and feelings, and 
who know how to inculcate values '/ithout moralising and 
lecturing* This is not an easy taskj and it requires 
truly dedicated person vdso believes in children and who 
feels that the physical, intellectual, emotional and 
social development of all children is an imoortant task 
of school learning. 

As student of psycholoay, one knows that each child 
has the capacity to discover himself. Each child has tho 
capacity to discover his potentialities, ability to 
interpret events? ability to deal with Impulses or feelingcj 
ability to develop realistic goals, ability to feel his 
likes, dislikes and interests^ and set standards for 
hiraself. Intelligence as ireasurt^d bv intelligence tests 
is not related to self-understandi' ^vSelf-understending 
can be developed in all indlviduai \,'ith different 
combination of various abilities and characteristics. The 
goals —- wholesome Sv^lf“-concept, self-worth and 
successful accomplishment —■ are the same, and can 
be achieved when each child is helmed to discover himself^ 
as a valuable member. Even limited caoacities or abilities 
should be seen as assets and chila should be helped to 
learn to accept as he is and make the most of what he is . 
Jersild’s (1951) observations seem to be pertinent here? 

I ' 
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’’Every child is actuelly or potentially 
a child psycholoqist* Fro'i an early age 
without being delibora^'" coout itj he 
acquires ideas and atLj.L'Mes about him¬ 
self and others. Thev are i/oven into 
pattern of life.'' 

It indicates that self-dTsoovery process starts 
very early in childho'^d. ” I kati to I his,” ” I can stand ” 
(a feeling in 7-8 months old rhrii')- feelings get 
consolidated before the child turns- to ”J am” expressions^ 
like? ”1 am six”; ”1 ara school going child”. To be 
able to do something or sense of mastery is closely 
related to a seQsSe of v/oith, importance and ability to 
gain respect from others and maintain one's own self- 

V 

respect, 'I can' or 'I c&n not' indicate that mastery and 
coping ability are closely related to sense of identity. 
Thus this aspect of identity has pxocursors or roots 

in all of the child's contacts with etiviroiimon b __ 

acts vipoii; against, tii at the eilv'lironment; in contrast to 
the acts with the environment which contribute to 
T-al a topuoss , 1 dpnfi fi rati oil, and empathy. 

Over and over again, the impact of a new challenge 

a 

intensifies the child's av^/areness of himself, his capacity 
to meet such a challenge enhances his pleasurejhis sense 
of adequacy, and his pride. 
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Through hrs copxng experienct;s, the child discovers 
and measures hiraself, and develops his own loerception of 
'who' and 'what' he is and in time may become* That is, 
the child creates his identity through his efforts in 
coming in terms with the onvironment in his own personal 
way* Ifj therefore, the elementary school child is to 
be helped to understand himself, he must be helped to 
understand why he foels as he docs, the importance of his 
activities and methods, exploration and try out of 'his 

I 

powers and investigation of his behaviour, v/hat changes 
he wants in himself or in the environment and v>;hy, 

Jersild (1965) observed that t 

"If accepted, welcomed, allowed to be himself, 
and given opportunity to learn and a degree 
of freedom suited to his maturity level, the 
child will launch a careeroi self-discovery* 

He will explocG. sui-y^-, ^ ooandari.jS 5 try 
out his powers, investigate the nature of 
his relationship with others, and test the 
emotional limits and conri.'''-'s involved it\ 
this relationship'* (p. 17 ) 

The role of the schoo^ is to create an environment 
where a child can discover ais abilities, interests, 
attitudes, values and feelings and can face their impact 
and meaning. He should be gi/en freedom to express and 
reveal his discoveries and encouraged to become self- 
directing. Havinghurst (1953; states that three "great 
outward pushes" characterize the ages from six to twelve 
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"There is thrust of the child out of home 
and into the peer group, the physical 
thrust into the world nf gani.’js and work 
requiring neuromuscular bkill^Sy and the 
mental thrust into tho world of adult 
concepts} logic, symbolism and communication" 

(r.25) 

In the light of rhovo observation, the school 
can provide opportunities for growth in self“”Undorstanding. 

Vi/y should realise that going to scliooi is a 
major and exciting transition in child’s life* It is 
exciting in part because it is felt to be irrevocable. 

It is also exciting because it is seen as on 
indispensable access route to new forms of skill and 
to becoming "grown up"," I have grown up as I am 

j 

going to school." "I will become some thing','The child who 
has not joined the school says, "why I am not going to 
school wi^en he is going n i am not a "baby" now,” 

f 

The children feel that one who does not go to 
school will neither be able to learn anything nor he 
will be able to know anything as grov^n up. They do not 
forsee now going to school will help them in future. 

But some children attempt to put together schooling 
with future jobs, e.g,, when 1 will grow up, I will 
become advocate, engineer, postman, teacher etc. etc. 
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Some children who do not ."'rke - cu’’'jr subject donot 

see the reason to study it* *’#hy s'\ould I study Maths, 

What good it will do to me", oomo children in upper primary 
classes also try to put together snccific school subj[ects 
with future scope or jobs. "Science has better future." 

4 

"I do some sums in Maths, because X am going to be accountant 
when I grow Up" "Sports are good for body building but it 
is not required for office jobs". 


With these kind of perceptions of the children, it 
IS required to help them to know the utility of their study 
of various subjecbs. Teachers should help the child to 
discover personal meaning of the course or learning material 
for him. We cannot comment or think that the curriculum 
is for fun. Teacher has to teach the prescribed syllabus 
in the teaching period, yj:^r' ildron should be helped 

to understand just how relevant these educational contents 
are now and in adult life. Simi c observations are made 
jn NPH-.1986 ; 


’‘MatiiPiriatics should be v.1s'ializec as a vehicle 
to train a child' to thinks reason, analyse and 
to art.1cnlate logical ly^ AOart from being a 
specific subject, it should oe treated as a 
concomitant to eny subject involving analysis 
and reasonnng." (P-23' 
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Commenting about the science education, NPE 
States i 


"Science education orogianm-c will be designed 
to enable the learner to acquire problem 
solving and decision maklnu skills and to 
discover tlie relationship o, science with 
health, agriculture* industiy and other aspects 
of daily lile (P--23). 

Hence, some activities can be organized as a part 
of syllabus to develop understanding of content and its 
relevance to students by student involvement through a 
variety of exercises in each topic planned with the 
help of students and actual tryout by the students. This 
will also develop intereist be.sides helping student to 
know why he is learning it,* what has its relevance to him. 

Describing basic principles of Piagetian psychology 
which influence the method of teaching young children, 
Grewal (1984, p~'266) mentioned that even newer methods 
of lectures accompanied by demoa'^'t a tions are not as much 
effective as having the chiJd dissever or invent ways 
of dealing with ob3ects hisibelf. If a teacher carries 
oub the experiments in the pxesonrR of child instead of 
making the chin caxry them out, ths entire informational 
and formative valae offered by on ei-perience is lost. 
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The school should help o icl ciUld to develop and 

examine one's own interests that lo uniquely his own and 

growing. The child's ideas, interests and impulses seem 

are 

to us crude because they are not measured, but they/very 
useful. According to Dewey 2 (1956) 


” to satisfy an impulse or interest means 
to work it out, and working it out 
involves running against obstacles, 
becoming acquainted with materials, exer“- 
cisinq ingenuity, patience, persistence, 
alertness, it of necessity involves 
discipline — ordering of power —and 
supplies knowledge,!' 


Hence the child's activities could be directed 
giving them exercise along certain lines, and could thus 
lead up to the goal which logically stands at the end 
of path followed. 


The child's impulses, his likes and dislikes, his 
interests whether in conversation or communication, in 
inquiry or finding t thing; in raaking things, or 
construction and in artistic expression are the natural 
resources which do get shape with rime and become more 
definite if some outlet becomes avai-lable® Actually, ~ 
child even seeks outlet, as ne reevires different 
iivnainm ioTmr'hool, nt home, in Indus ry etc., for 
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differGnt D.mpulsGSy it is we v/ho discipline him while 
ignoring his natural impulses. The cnildren could oe 
encouraged to prepare experience charts concerning thu’. 
likesy hobbies, interests and different activities which 
they do and then could be helped to find outlets, 

Co-curricular activities also prove useful to 
fulfill student needs, challenge his abilities and bull a 
constructive attitudes. We know that elementary school 
children engage in a variety of activities and interest 
in these activities is at its height ih middle chilonood 
and late childhood. Children are interested in physical 
activities like bicycles, throwing, catching, jumping, 
skdting and also playing particular girncs etc., in 
exploring arts and crafts, handling tools, collecting 
jumble of things and creative activities* A-lany activities 
are brought into school by students themselves. They 
could be assistea in developing more meaningful activities 
with their ability .values r.nd attitudes. 

Through pic children learn ph sical, intellectual 
and social slj lis -r/' e^i'. -wonting new Ways of solving 
problems. Play also provides outlet for expression of 
feelings and helps to understand and help children, so 
much so, that play therapy is used as one of the methods of 
treatment in child guidance clinics. ' 
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Besides play and hobbies, now a dr?ys children are also 
found reading comics, listening to radio or quietly watching 
television programmes. At that time they are not only 
passive listeners or viev\/er&, rather "doers". They are 
actually in imagination, identifying themselves with 
active characters in the stories, radio programmes or on 
the television screen —«>- in their minds —— be carrying 
on similar activities. It is also that children, especially 
in late childhood, are seeking identity and they are in 
need of experieiicos in which they participate in sharing 
planning, doing and evaluation. The activities should be 
action oriented and motivating so that they can test both 
their physical and mentrol energies. The activities at this 
stage should involve problem-solving, critical thinking, 
plan of action, responsibilities and work related activities. 
Planning activities, t-ying tucn and meeting success has 
'ego-relevance' for the crild. He feels, he is up to the 
expectations of others and chus trios to plan more 
challenging work for himself. 

Childrenj from their early child, by imitating 
the behaviour of various adult members viz,, oarentfl, 
pn^Wiiraie milkmaid,' gtroet hawker. aorAoi anc nurse etc., 
come to Loaliso Liu I the world is share! bi others and 
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and they try to understand it, their own relationship to 
it and grow less and less self •-’Centred. ' Teacher can^ 
utilize this imaginative abDliby o'- children and they 
could be encouraged through 'Role--Play’ te project them¬ 
selves in to the place of various characters and Under¬ 
stand not only in terms of ohysic.il traits but also how 
the EWorld seems to other person^ The children may be 
helped to examine what is important -"or them, what they 

like, how they relate to their pooj s, siblings^parents 

> 

and teachers* Exposure to a' vide variety of 
female roles in cur society may also help them to learn 
about masculine and fairiinine social'role and understand 
that each child has to choose his own adult life style. 

They could be encouraged to create their own plays concerning 
school and family life, decisions, values, problems interests, 
interaction with others etc. 


Not only that, some gioup discussions could also be 
hold in the classroom in which children can freely express 
their feelings, discover how others feol, and learn how 
others have successfully so.lved similar problems. In 
the dasrus^ions ^dn’ldron learn to interact, develop inner 
controls' in accordance with appropriate behaviour and 
develop a sense of self-esteem and confidence./^’discussions 
on subjects, like, what is the utility of studying maths 
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or how to maintain disc3-pline in olassrooinsj how to study 
a particular subjact or planning for a picnic or visit 
to science fair, book fair etc., children cai be encouraged 
not only to express their views but also listen to others 
and ask questions. Children have many questions to ask 
about themselves or about things they observe in themselves, 
in others or in the environment and need 'answers to interpret 
their experiences with people, environment and other 
experiences. The immaturity of young minds and lack of 
experience may cause misinterpretation or lack of judgement. 
Helping the child to find answers means increasing his 
quest for more information. If no information is provided 
or wrong information is given, the child may become aggressive 

or with^drawn or suspicious in his attitudes towards teachers 
and‘ others. 


Children talk about their feelings or ask questions 
only from adults whose love and, vocognition they seek, who 
listen to them attentively without shoving any disapproval 
or disregard for child's feelings. If children are listened 

s 

to comfortabley, they can talk about .a variety of their 
experiences and their feelings, both positive and negative 
to make it nieanlngful for the teacher's understanding. 

In this way^they come to undprshand themselves better and 
are thereby better prepared to.make decisions in new> 
situations,. ner)ce, in order to help children in school, 
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teachers* relationship with pupils needs to be based upon ' 
understanding? trust and confidence • Teacher should be 
sympathetic, should have genuine an':erest in children and 
should examine his own attitudes and values* Even teachers 
need to understand themselves also in order to provide the 
children desirable experiences and environment^ so that 
the child sees meaning in self-discovery process. 

Opportunities for self-discovery can be everywhere, 
at homey school, playground, hobbies, social interaction 
and work etc. If we help the children in developing self- 
awareness and positive self-images at the elementary school 
stage, they will not only learn to understand and accept 
themselves but will also learn to interact more effectively 
with others, may begin to see themselves in relation to 
different roles in society and understand its implications 
for their future lives, 

I 
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TITLE OF THE PAPER; THE CHILD AT THE CENTRE OP EDUCATION - 

A developmental view 


N. VAIDYA * 

INTRODUCTION 

Education/ as field of inquiry as well as practice, is , 
very easy to verbalize about if not understood. Its inherent 
beauty is that the mora it is understood, the less it is 
grasped. Even the various parameters of a simple term like 
'childhood' cannot be .precisely specified. The so called 
principles of teaching, which have acquired natural status 
over the years, hardly clarify anything psychological when it 
comes to teaching-learning process in our day to day classrooms. 
The record of the contribution of educational psychology to the 
development of education over a period of 100 years or so is 
least flattoring. The clerical system of education, has done a 
lot of havoc both to our educational system and the natural 
development of children. Historically speaking, we missed the 

t 

first industrial revolution. VJe now need not miss the second 
industrial revolution which has been knocking at our door step 
for the last several years. Here undoubtedly, our success depends 
upon the quality of mind developed at school. Our present day 
teaching learning process has to be simply reversed. It has to 
be based upon the processes of thought rather than its products^ 

■■■ - ' '■ ■ “ ■ ■ ■ ■ — - . - - - . ■ ^ - ■ ■ "I 

* Dr. N. Vaidya is at present Professor in the Department of 
Teacher Education, Special Education and Extension Services, 
NCERT, New Delhi, He had been a Professor and Principal 
, in the Regional College of Education, Ajmer. 
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and that too in an open fram® e£ reference. In other words^ 
questions and answers have no longer to remain fixed for yehrs 
as is the case today. The whole teaching learning process has • 
to be characterized by firmness, dynamism and discovery at the 
same time. Result,self-learner who'is his own boss in 
disciplined imagination and thought as well as action< To that 
extent, he becomes an enlightened soul chartering his own course 
away from his own immaturity within the Gestaltean context of 
integration with other variables, say, intellectual, social, 
cultural and the real world of work. 

The developmental view of learning, if taken seriously, is 
an alternative rather anti-education system which has been talked 
and advocated SQJBriously, at least, for the last twenty years or 
so. Its greatest exponent in this century is the late prof,Jean 
Piaget of Switzerland, According to him child is essentially 
active. It is in his nature to learn. Nay, it is in his nature 
to go on learning and learning as well as refining his ideas 
continuously, He distinguished between development 

and learning but, at the some time, he, in his scheme, subordi¬ 
nated learning to development. Any normal child in his view is ^ 
quite capable of forming sound scientific and mathematical 
concepts. The relevant logico-mathematical structures develop 
as naturally in him as, say, lehrning to walk, Por the latter 
type of learning, he -need not be aware of the laws of locomotion. ' 
Failure, of course, is there in abundance but it is immaterial,’ 
Why? The reason is that he is in a position which is going strong 
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every moment for he does succeed in rectifying his mistakes and 
thereby/ master his failures in tne end. He thus becomes quite 
capable of using his own reasoning faculties for solving 
problems in his own environment, it is not all a case of nasty 
step towards self education, the chief distinguishing 
characteristic of any first class educational system any where 
in the world. This continuously reasoning individual is not 
at all a lonely figuro or a cold blood creature. His view, on 

I# 

the other hand, is that maturation, experience (both physical 
and mathematical), social interactions and equilibrations (each 
one higher than the other) play their role in spontaneous 
development. Let us, therefore, concentrate only on Piaget here, 

1. MAN AND HIg WORKS 

The work of professor Jean Piaget (1996-1980) is little 
known in this country. There arc many reasons for this, chief 
being that he wrote profusely only in French, Secondly, he was 

f 

a very difficult author to understand because he took too much 
kpowledge for granted on thei part of his readers. Thirdly, 
having been trained as a zoologist, he developed imaginatively 
the biologocal theory of knowledge for which he developed his 
highly specialised vocabulary drawn from his own intensive 
investigations on mollusks : organisation, adaptation, reversi¬ 
bility self-regulation, cognizance and equilibration etc. Over 
the sixty years peri,od, h,e,^jvrote about 50 original books and 
over 15Q0 monographs, papers and articles. He observed his own 
children closely, played marbles with.others, and,’ using a 
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semi-sciontific method/ traced the origin of sevotal diverse 

universal contents. He did not stop at this hut/ contrary to the 

tradition of John Loche, David Hume and I. Kant/ attempted to 

provide experimental answers to the^ age-old philosophical 

questions about the nature of knowledge. It is of interest to 

point out here that these problems were raised right from the 

times of pre-socrates philosophers which he attempted to solve 

in his own unique way. HOy thereby/ founded a new branch of 

knowledgeicalled the experimental epistemology. The philosophers 

of the day did not acknowledge him as a psrsbn of their tribe and 

in retaliation* he did not regard himself as tlie one interested 

\ 

in psychology/ education and children. As controversy on 
controversy ensued/ he contributed abundantly to the whole field 
of psychology; perception, reasoning, intelligence, dreams, moral 
development, space, time, play, thinking from early childhood 
to late adolescence, physics, mathematics, biology and logic. 

Some of the well known books authored by him, are ; The Ladguage 
and Thought of the Child. Child's Conception of the Physical 
World, The Origin of Intelligence in Children, Logic and Psychology 
The Growth of Logical Thinking from Early Childhood to 
Adolescence, Genetic Epistemology, Insights and Illusion of 
Philosophy, The Origin of .the Idea of Chance in Children, and 
The Grasp of the Consciousness etc. Nobody, even beyond a few 
kilometers away from Geneva in swi^szQrland, really understood the 
full import of his works. It is of interest to mention here that 
almost the whole credit of canpiling the allied works on Piaget ’ 
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in several volumes goes to an Inc'ian couple; Sohan Modgil and 
Celia Modgil currently bas«. d in England. 

2. SOME MORE REFLECTIONS 

The ancestory of his work can be traced to early intelligence 
testing in Paris, Prance, by simpn and Binct, Accidentlly, he 
discovered there that pupild errors on intelligence test items 
provided substantial clues in understanding the nature of 
intellectual development. In his entire work, he did not care 
to determine the reliability and validity of his experimental 
tasks used for studying intellectual operations. Instead, he 
designed his own symbolic logic for studying them genetically. 

In his work, he raised the status of an ordinary child to that 
of an universal child. As already hinted at, his technique of 
collecting data was too slack and shoddy. Equally true was his 
method of recording and presenting data for which he hardly 
touched any statistics far beyond frequency, mean and percentage. 
In his work, he did not make use of high speed computers which 

i 

invariably is thepractico today in carrying out scientific 
research. Still, he succeeded to relate the findings of his 

I 

diverse studies to the orgin of knowledge via the pupil's mind 
for he took the growth of epistomology seriously ♦ In sum, he 
provided insights into the varied ways the universal child goes 
about the business of developing his oWn incomplete house of 
knowledge. He was careful-enough not to take any definite 
position on the nature-nurture controversy. Without meddling 
with the word' creativity';, he explained how the human mind 
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gofers on creating novelties, each more exciting than the other 
over the years. He also believed that a teacher cannot give an 
idea to his students and/ thus, distiniguished between false 
knowledge and true knowledge. It is perhaps in this context thet 
John Holt in his book 'How children Pail' talkedabout the 
differences between dull children and bright children studying 
in the highly ej<pensive schools of /vnericat Accotding to him, 
dull children forget before the examination and the bright 
children after the examination, in the piagetian context; on 
the other hand, teaching means creating situ-itions in which the 
underlying structures or concepts' are pupil invented through 
exploration. Unlike L.S. Vygotsky and J.S. Bruner, he did not 
believe in the acceleration of mental development. He, 
therefore, stressed education for Understanding, Problem 
Solving and Finding. He aopeared to be silent on punishment, 
reward and motivation. Selecting Cognition as the fundamental 
variable for intersive scratching, he showed that Action is 
the Basis of All Knowledge which is replaced continuously by a 
series of continual reflection inside the head of the growing 
child. Learning by doing alone is inadequate if it is bereft of 
learning by thinking or reflecting. The everlasting nature of 
his work backed up by hrird evidence can thus be appreciated. 

To illustrate, A child is not simply a scaled down adult because 
both see the same thing in a different way. Childhood is, 
therefore, not a necessary evil which is to be tolerated at any 
cost. Nay, it is an inseparable part of the whole development 
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as understood logically by the adults, 

3, AND SUCCESS 

Intelligence, according to him develops in four stages. 

These are t Sensory Motor (0->2 years)? Pre-logical (2-7 years); 
Cencrete (7-11 years)? and formal (11-15 years). Before his 
death/ he hinted at the possibility of the fifth stage which 
extends from 15-20 years and takes into account aptitude 
variations , as .well as highly vax'ied individual career commitments. 
This stage is now seen against the less prominent, general 
intellectual development of the preceding stages. Returning 
to the first stage, it is of little educational significance but, 
at the same time, the foundation of practical knowledge or pre- 

f 

verbal learning is laid here. Minus language, his mind becomes 
truly inventive during this stage. The thinking during the 
second stage, resting, of course, on the first stage, is trans- 
ductive. In other words, it is from particular to particular 
without underlying any generality. Thinking here is self 
centred because a child makes the judgement the way he sees the 
situation. At the third stage, his thinking is dominated by 
the reality or the content of the situation. At the- fourth 
stage, the earlier situation.is simply reversed and the adolescent 
pupil lives in the world of possibilities and ideas. He is 
now in a position to set up all sorts of hypotheses and test 
each of them experimentally through control experiments. He is, 
thus in a position to pick up the variPUS elements of scientific 
methods. Piaget does not stop here, for he succeeds to hook 
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the various scientific patterns of thought to the origin of 
knowledge as seen historically. In this widest theoretical 
fra-ne of reference^ he also enunciated conditions under which 
thought moves from lower stage to higher stage of development. 
It is interesting to note that in the early stage of his work, 
he literally ran away from psychoanalysis. But towards the feg 
end of his life, he .did explain how the Conscious, Pre~ 
conscious and Unconscious hang together. These are explained 
with ingenuity: success, failure, and arousal of an idea from 
the Unconscious, 

Understanding of the yJorld 

There is distinct difference between child thought and 
adult thought. Let us now mention briefly how the child begins 
to look at the world within the frame-work of nine universal 
contents which possess aniversal interest and appeal, Oue to 
the paucity of space, let us confine the scope of dfscussion 
only to the first stage and the fourth stage of intellectual 
development as propounded by Piaget is : 


1. 

Action 

2. 

Object 

3. 

Space 

4. 

Time 

5. 

Causality 

6. 

Play 

7. 

Imitation 

8. 

self 

9. 

Language 
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TI-IE GROWTH OF NINE UNI VERSA], 


Si. No. Contents 

Sensory Motor stage 



1, Action 

Representational thought emerges ' 
physical actions. 

from'reflexive 

1 

o 

e; 

2. ©bjects 

Initially, there is no concept of 
objects. It develops during this 
no longer disappear even if these 
mind too. 

permanent 
stage. Objects 
are out of 

ci 

hi 

P4 

ti 

3, Space 

There is no concept of space in the beginning 
immeciate space is conceptualized at the end of 
this stage. 

It 


Conc6'ot of time as such does ndt exist at the It 

beginning of this stage. However, there is 
conceptualization about short intervals or 
sequence of durations: tea time, meal time and 
play time. 


Initially, there is no concept of cause and Id^ 

effect. However, towards the end of this stage, ' foi 

there is conceptualization of simple cause-effect 
relatianship. 


Symbolic play appears at the end of this stage it 
from the repetition of reflexive' activities, hyg 


4, Time 


5, Causality 


rA 


and develop itj 

passionate pursuit of the individual concerned. If it happens; 
he no longer then develops problem, solving strategies 
haphazardly and inefficiently. Here, the Gestaltean advice iss 
Teach Organically, L«t us now quote some research finding on 
for[T\ai stage in the form of key statement. 



it depending upon 


The Formal Stage 


,raction and 


loparates in a wider context and is a function 
’)?iagetian logic, say, combinational, propositional 
1 INRC group. It is a kind of idealized situation, . 

'I 

II—-»■ —— .. - . - ..■■I- - - —^■ . ‘ 

jservation is superseded. Instead, thought becomes 
lothetic-deductive in nature. It is a funition of 
igetiarj logic, namely, combinational and proposi- 
inal. 


t- 

er reduced. 


... 

abstract ' 


'now appears as relative space. 


now appears as relative time, 


1 


1 


[ 1 

a now is-tested through controlled experimentaliiott 
'example,, exclusion of variables. 


^ives way to reflective abstrection and 
bthetical thought. 



b, piay 


7, Imitation 8, Self 


9, Language 
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A few comments here are quite relevant for elucidation purposes. 
First, the child uses the various parts of his body in learnings 
hand, arm, feet, ear^ head, tongue and nay, even the sMn, He 
tries to draw full benefit from various motor reactions in his 
perceptual field. He tries to lay his hands on anything which 
IS within his reach. These are in a way his technologies or 
means of acting on things atid objects. To illustrate. He has 
not to be taught how to put his fingers into the hole of towel 
or a handkerchief. Why? He does the entire operation unaided. 
Problems^ however, arise when he tries his hand, say, on bottles, 
locks and power plugs. At this stage, care as well as caution 
by the adult is a must. At the same time, he still retains the 
option and is in a position to communicate with others. Thus 
elucidated beiefly the Piagetian on concept of action. Prom 
this initial learning obtained on his own, tno'child is able to 
expand his efforts not only within a given set of situations but 
across the other dissimilar situations too. He continuously goes 
on learning and relearning ceaselessly. In fact, his progress 
is endless in all directions but stands little documented in 
literature. The point not to be missed at all is that the idea 
in the head of the individual child is fully free to go anywhere 
and develop itself in 'any way it deems- fit depending upon the 
passionate pursuit of the individual concerned. If it happens; 

I 

he no longer then develops problem, solving strategies 
haphaigardly and inefficiently. Here, the Gestaltean advice iss 
Teach Organically. Let us now ejuote some research finding on 
formal stage in the form of key statement. 
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SOME KEY STA^rSMSMTS TO Rl5SEARCH FINDINGS ON FORMAL STAGE 

It is difficult to review all researches in this area. 

Some reviews are already available^ It is not-eosy to 
interconnect the findings firmly because of varying objectives, 
tasks, samples, tools and tests and the modes of interpretations, 
All these findings when consolidated boil down to the following 
conclusions: 

(a) The human mind is highly dynamic. It acts on its own and 

thus possesses quite a bit of spontaneous thought. It is a 

/ 

readily-available reservoir of continually developing thought 
which, on close reflection and controlled experimentation, can 
be used easily for the development of various concepts underlying 
several school subjects, 

I 

i 

(b) The concrete operational stage is quite dominant among 
normal adolescent pupils. Whereas adolescent pupils are in a 
position to set up hypotheses, they are not in a. position to 
test them. In other words, their minds have not yet become 
experimental. Further, they are also not in a position to 
exhaust all the possibilities or combinations and permutations. 
At best, they can test one variable at a time in most of the 
coses. 

(c) They stick to their thought They also enthusiecstica 

lly pr^-fer to test their ideas in the first instance. When 
compelled to think, their erratic individual processes of 
thought appear to suffer hump (s), before individual concepts 
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finally settle down in their individual heads. 

(d) There appears significant relationships between the scores 
on formal thought and the several outside variables, n,xmely, 
mental age, grade and age, some personality traits, socio¬ 
economic status and the type of school managemant. Sex 
differences favouring boys in problem solving exist but these 
need to be studied in relation to race, country, religion, 
region,rural/urban divide and varied conditions of schooling. 
Hero our limited observations are : 

(i) There are no sex differences in problem solving if boys 
and girls are treated equally at home, 

i- 

(ii) There are sax differences in problem solving favouring 

I 

boys, if boys and girls belong to backward areas of the 
region or districts, 

(iii) There are no sex differences in problem solving if both 
boys and girls belong to the bottom group. In the top 
group, they try hard to succeed and equalise their 
proformancG, 

However, there is a general tendency to think maximally 
among all adolescent pupils on Piaget type tasks. These tasks 
definitely fire their imagination for quite a long time. 

(e) It needs to be stressed that different school subjects 
demand varying amounts of formal thought. Mathematics and 
ph]^3ics demand the maximum. Secondly, role of past experience 
and,hints and clues is little understood in problem solving. 
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Hints and clues only favour those who are at the transitional 
stage of mental development, that is, between concrete stage 
and formal stage. Thirdly, whereas a problem is solved in 
stages, it is at the same time very difficult to specify sharply 
the parameters of these stages. The concept of stage simply 
serves a practical end from the teachers' point of view, 

(f) The very language of Piagot as well as of Piaget-type tests 
is deceptive. It is, therefore, essential to establish 
equivalence among the various tasks empirically. Otherw'ise, 

it is difficult to reconcile contradictions in various findings. 
For example, a problem supposed to be formal may turn out to be 
a concirete one and vice versa, secondly, there is seen a 
sufficient time lag between the experimental solution and the 
formal solution, 

(g) Like Piaget, teachers should listen more and more to the 
inaccurate answers of their pupils. On the basis of knowledge 
thus gained, they would be in a position to improve their 
strategies and tactics of teaching. Secondly, it takes time for 
schemes of thought to develop. In fact, their development front ^ 
year to year is too gradual, laborious and slow. However, 
content and instructional intentions are some of the factors 
which definitely influence learning. Thirdly, self-learning and 
p^ipilvto-puptl interaction in class may be encouraged ^ind search 
be made for promising results, if any. Pupils may thus open up ; 
in their own learnings unaided. Lastly, pupils use words 

metamorphically. Our lack of knowledge about where to hammer sf 
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rather than go on hammering all tho time makes access to child's 
mind difficult, 

(h) The Psychometric and developmental studies on intelligence 
have yet to converge. There are a number of cobwebs yet to be 
removed from the .theoretical point of view. It is worthwhile 
to explore whether there is a distinct possibility of a fifth 
stage to appear on the scene, its existence had bean hypothesizec 
by Piaget towards the end of his life. It would then take care 
of aptitude variations and career commitments on which Piaget 
had little to say in his v^ritings. 

The role of teacher cSS an a^ent o^ intervention stays but 
in an entirely different context^ the context being the frame- 

I 

.work for facilititing learning as propounded by the National 
Educational Policy of 1986 where teacher no longer acts as if 
working at an academic pump. In other words, when developmental 
view to learning is kept at the focus, children not only enjoy 
varied learnings but also work to their capacities fully. 
Unintendly, the present day teaching process also gets 
decentralized for new stimuli rather than responses also get 
mastered over the years. This is, interestingly enough, also 
advocated by the National Educational Policy, currently talk 
of the townthroughout the country, 

6. IMPACT AND EVALUATION 

It is, thus, strange that the'Piagetia’n system of thought 
had little to say on education. True, it does not generate 
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vcrifiablG as well as testaolo hypotheses via psychometry. 

But his work is supported in principle far beyond the borders 
of switzi^rland including India, Any piece of psychological ^ 
research conducted anywhere in the world remains out of tune 
without reference to his work, Hc safely pushes aside the basic 
positions of stalwarts like Sigmund F reud, J.B, Watson^ B,F, 
skinner. Max wertheiomor, L.S. Vygotsky^ J.S, Bruner and Kurt 
Lewin, He thus occupies the top most position in the field of 
developmental psychology. It is, therefore, the least surprising 
that his work has evoked simultaneously wide spread acclaim and 
ridicule. Taking an overall view, in the absence of this work, 
one would have heard little of the Science curriculum improvement 
project in U.S.A*, and the Nuffield Science projects for the 
youngsters as well as 5/13 science project in U.K, in Australia, 
Prof, K.P. Collis and Prof, J.B. Biggs would have been in a 
pretty difficult position while developing a SOLO Taxonomy 
(structure of Students Learning outcomes) nearly at par with 
Bloom’s Taxonomy, At home, the writer won't have worked on die 
Factorial structure of Adolcscunt thought within the developmental 
context for years; run an individually acceierated science Teachc!^' 
Education Project; developed a Science, Teacher behaviour 
Inventory; and hinted at the existence of Hump effect during 
problem solving when substantial depvartures are observed within 
his general develcpment of logico-mathematical structures. And 
the Modgil couple would have been hammering at something else 
in iingland, it is easier to see the relevance of several 
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educational ideas and projects currently at work in our country. 
Examples of such projects ..xe: The Hoshangabad Science Teaching 
Project in M.P.; The Merimbika Experiment at the Mother's 
International School, Now Delhi, and the Regenervation of the 
Pushkar Valley Lakes Valley system in AJMER in which education, 
development and employment are interhooked firmly, 

if to study knowledge is to study man, our knowledge .about 
the human mind then stands highly enriched abundantly because 
of the Genevan works characterized by speculation as well as slip 
SHOD experimentation. He founded experimental epistemology in th 
true tradition of scholarship trailed earlier by the greatest 
philosophers of all times, namely, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
about 2500 years ago, 

7. FINAL RE'MARKS ; 

It is, therefore, in the fitness of things to read about 
such a great thinker who lived passionately for his subject. 

In his own time, he virtually defined the whole field of cognitive 
development, Nhy? The answer is that he was a great polymath who 
did not at all hestiate asking big questions and that too in the 
right order, considered definitely out of reach by psychology in 
his times. He provided experimental answer to the age old 
philosophical questions. It is worth reiterating that failure 

I 

in science is not a rare event. At the frontier of knowledge, 
one has to "suffer being a joker at times when, initially 
speaking, if comes even to suggesting, say, relationships between 
the experimental epistemology and the entire range of human 
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sciences. Unfortunately, it is everybody's impression that it 
is very difficult to read „ iagetian works. If read, it! is very 
difficult to understand them. If understood, it is very 
difficult to write about them. If written about, there are 
inisinterpretations galore. So to read him is to misread him. 

To understand him is to misunderstand him. To interpret him 
is to misinterpret him. And to judge him is to misjudge him. 

In sum, not to reflect on his works is to court mediocrity 
for he is trying to say something quite different and perhaps 
valuable too. 

He focussed clearly in his works on the life of the mind, 

/ 

He explained clearly why children give the responses to his 
questions as they do. He viewed learning as a fascinating 
struggle to be enjoyed and how it leads to restructuring of 
knowledge in an open frame of reference. And how, it is within 
the realm of possibility for practising school teachers, to 
enrich and reconstruct school curricula Imaginatively on the 
che^; and that too, at the input level. Children are 
reasonable capable and clever problem solver too. When grown 
up, they shape scientific thought marvellously in their own 
unique ways. 

Since he is now dead, he can be evaluated quite objectively, 
jiach critic, whether he agrees with him or not acknowledges the 
greatness of his works. The whole benefits are ours 

if he is unseated from his present position of prime importanae 
by somebody's superior challenge. But, it'is in the nature'of 
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Piagetian journey which lets any one work ahead productively 
in thousand different ways in one's own area of professional 
freedom, until such an historical hammer falls on Piaget, we 
should continue reading and reflecting on his works. Nay, his 
works may be replicated and tested at their weakest points 
experimentally, it is precisely of this, Henri Bergson in 
Creative Evaluation, talked of when he said; 

To exist is to change, to change is to mature, to mature 
is'to go on creating cndself endlessly. 

Lastly, when child is placed at the centre of education 
firmly, it is advised that everything be not pre-determined 
for him. The Scales of teaching, learning and testing of 
environmental experiences including expoiimentation need to be 
titled firmly in his favour. In other words, children need to 
be given a lot of say in their own development and education. 
Otherwise, our efforts are joing to be counter productive in 
every possible way. Raising percentage of achievement, of 
course, desirable, is not going to solve our educational 
problems. We have accomplished our job if we help children to 
help themselves. 

In works academic and intellectual development, let us 

remember what the Chinese philosopher Lao-Tse said ; 

/ 

If, I don' t drive among people they look out 
for themselves. If I don't preach at people 
the^ become thmselves. A leader is best if 
people hardly know that he exists, A leader 
is not so good if people obey him and cheer 
hJiii, A le-adcL Js woxst of all when they scorn 
him. About a good leader who says little, 
when his work is done amd his goal achieve, 
they will all say "We did it ourselves", ' 
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And this is what Confucious Buddha, L.S. Vygotsky, 
Gandhi, Tagore and Vinoba, a few out of the many who have 
bean hammering at this for years in their working lives, 


\ 


i 

I 
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; eudcatiom for the socially deprived 
AI''D socially HAi®ICAPPED CHILDREN* 

T.E, Shcmmug^rn 

Ono hundred percent literacy will remain an illucion 

forever, unless children from Schcdul''d Tribes, Scheduled 
C-'.tOb and .-L-'clo^''rd curninuniti cs in Lhc various states in 
India, ire brought into the mainslroam of education. The 
population of Scheduled Tribes and Schedules Castes in India 
IS 15,8 por cont and 1.7 per cent rospocliveLy. Children 
i^rom Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Trib.-s in classes I to V 
constitute 15.6 per cenl and 4,2 per cent rospoctivoly of the 
total groups and the number of teachers in Scheduled Tribe 
and Scheduled Caste groups arc 6.5 per cent and 3.3 per c>-n't: 
respectively, In terms of their popul'tion the percentages in 
classes I to V, appear to be s,Dtisfoctory, but the problem 
begins'after class V, There is a fall in the case of Scheduled 
Caste group from 15.6 to 11.9 per cont and for Scheduled Trjbo 
group from 6,9 to 4,2 percent (E.PP* 1936), 

A study by Jayaram (Shanmugam 1988) in Tamilnadu rovoa'' 
that 75% of the children in Vellore area, who 'dropped out' fi'un 
school belonged to Scheduled Caste, Schedule Tribe and Backward 
groups. Eighty percent of the parents of the children did not 

Professor T.E. Shanmugam is an eminent Professor of Psychology 
and' is at, present Professor Emeritus in the Department of 
Psychology, University of Madras, Madras* 
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receive education beyond primary school levels The occupations 
of the parents were mainly agriculc u'e and daily wage earning, 
with monthly income ranging fromRs..1 to, Rs, 160. Jayaraman’s 
study in the Madras city and Sarama and Sapron*s (1969) study 
of ’drop outs’ supported the findings of Jayaram, 

The population of socially handicapped according to 1981 
Report from’Crime in India,' published by Ministry of Home Affairs 
Government of India, is 13 lakhs, fhese children when institu^. , 
tionalised come under Aperoved Schools, under the Directorate of 
Social Welfare. The chilcron from this group are dropouts from 
schools* In socio-economi: status they are at par with Scheduled 
Tribe and Scheduled Caste ard Backward Community groups. There 
are also destitutes, who were treated as delinquents before 
Juvenile Justice Bill was Massed in rhs Parliament in 1985. Now 
these destitute children are housed in shelters called Juvenile 
Homes, and educational faci.itics are provided to them in the 
institutions themsolves. 

The socially deprived and socia-ly handicapped children 
belong to the category of ecoromicailv poor, with the life style 
of their own. Oscar Lewis (19f6) describing tho life style of 
the poor people says that chroric unemnloyment and under¬ 
employment, low wages, lack of property, lack of savings, 
absence of food reserves at home and chronic shortage of cash, 
imprison the family and the individua* in the vicious circle. 

Thus, for lack of cash the slum houseiold makes frequent purchase 
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of snoll fiUontitiGs of food nt higher prices. The slum'c ^msiunity 
turns inVv'erd, It shows high incidence of pawning of p< rsonol 
goods, borrowing at unusuol rates of interests, the use of 
second hand clothings and furniture. Adults in this society 
fight and curse as a inabtor of course and consider scfiool 'nd 
intellectual matters unimportant or unattai naolo. They live '-^n 
day to day basis and if tho future is considered at all, it is 
regarded with apathy and fatalism. In view of such beliefs they 
have no confidence in themsolves, and see little point in making 
efforts to prepare themselves to improve themselves for futu u 
success. Social life for them often talers place in the stroei 
and street corners. Home plays relatively loss significant 
part, Thoir child roaring pinctirrs ar^ unique, Prothro (1966), 
for example, has shown that parents from socially deprived 
familiGS demanded immediate obedience in their children, Cjcwq 
little affoction or reward, if their child performed tasks, 
believed in physical punishment and spanked children often. They 
were inconsistent in thoir demands and were authoritarians,. 

y 

The environment of the socially deprived has its own effeels 
upon tho intellectual, motiv''tionnl and emotional aspects of 
children. It is '''/oil known that children hjvo adults as 'models 
and tend to follow the samiG line- of behaviour and opinion. They 
also follow tho 'norms’ of their social cjroup. The experiments 

of Sheriff anci Ash regarding 'conformity to group norms' are 

1 

proofs for how these cliildron imbibe slum culture. When tnese 
children enter school, they enter a difforent environment wnich 
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demands different' standards "of behaviour. Teachers look 
down and frown upon thoir bohavLOu^ .nd they may brand some 
of their behaviour as delinquency {..j. truancy) and their 
lack of interest in books, a sign oi low intelligonce, Piaget 
(1956) says that a child from circumstances depriving him of 
substantial portion of variety of stimuli which he is matura- 
tionally capable of responding to, is likely to be deficient 
in the equipment of learning. In addition to restriction in 
variety from tne low socio-economic environment, the segments 
of stimuli made available to these children tend to have poorer 
and less systematic ordering of their sequences. Hence they 
became less useful to the growth and activation of cognitive 
potential, 

Stimuluo deprivrition is found to have effects on both 
the formal and the contentual aspects of cognition. By 'formal' 
is meant the behaviour by which stimuli are perceived and 
responded to. By contenual it is meant the actual content of 
the child's knowledge and comprehension. Formal equipment 
would include perceptual discrimination skills, the ability 
to use adults as sourcos of information and for satisfying 
curiosity, and establishment or expectations of reward from 
accumulation of knowledge from task completion. Examples 
of contentuEl equipment would be the lancuage symbolic 
system, environmental information, qenerai and environmental 
orientation and concepts of comparability relatively appropriate 
to the child's age level. 
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According to Piaget the differential attitudiml sot 
tovi/ni'd learning niay be the resultant of tho interaction between 
formal and contentual levels. Extreme case of stimulus 
deprivation may cause temporary and permanent disorganization of 
child's person,ility. 

In tho learning process in general, the issue of adult- 
child dynamics in establishlne t'ac basis for tho later learning 
process is important, In tho case of socially deprived children 
fiV'S adult time is not available, Homes are vastly crowded, 
economic stress is chronic and tho general educetioml level is 
very low. Questions from children are not ,answered; and they 
are discouraged on the contrary. Adults \ro too preoccupied 
with the business of just living and suiviving. 


Another important aspect of chili's loirning proot^s.. i 
the language symbolic process. Cognitive dovolopmonl is 
intiniately connected with l-onguage development* Lanuut?ne 
devolopmc-nt evolves through the correct labeling of the obji. cts 
in the environment. In this process, appropriate words for 


relating, combining and recombining of the concrete and a^'^t,^ oh 
components in describing, interpretinn .'^nd conmunieating 
percepLions, experiences and ideational matter, play import nt 
parts. Children from socially deprived g-oup .-^ro definitely 
handicapped in this regard,, When these children enter school 
they confront a different environment. It is in this context 
that Hpbb-=-Hunt's Incongruity Dissonance Principle becomes 
important. According to this principle individual organisation 
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is an information procossing system which oporptos like an 
error actuated feedback* The error is derived from the 
discrepancy between receptor inputs of the present and the 
residues of the pest experience which serve es tho basis 

t 

anticipating the future, VJhat is considered as motivation 
and attitude are the products of current sensory inputs 
interacting with residuals of earlier experiences. The residuals 
of earlier experiences are considered to gain sequential 
organization* Grossly incongruous inputs disrupt this 
organization, Vi/hile slight degrees of incongruity lend interest 
and are stimulating, iVhat is seen as no motivation and negative 
attitudes in children from socially deprived groups are 
instances of new environmental encounters which are grossly 
incongruous with residuals of thoir prior experience in their 
home and community environraent, - 

Society also nogativoly evaluates the socially deprived. 

The mass modia^ the journals, and novels portray the persons 
from these groups either as problems cr as comical charact^s 
in terms of the dross thoy wear or language they speak, They 
are also treated differently the main points of contact, at 
the shopping centres, police station-;, hospitals and schools, 

Merton (1957) gives modes of bcaoviour of negatively 
evaluated people* He speaks of two goals, namely ‘mobility’ 
and ’wealth' to which different people react* According to 
h-lm regoct the goals but accept the means are 
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pcjccting in a riiinlistic way. Those who accepi the 

rjoal but roject tl^o logitimato moans aro 'deviants’; those 
who rojcct both are 'retreotists' and finally those who roj ;ct 
both and substitute or alteranate go-ls are 'rebels'. The 
,ipathy anct withdrawal tendencies of the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe groups rosomblo Morton's 'retroatists' roacti'-'n. 
The ritualistic reaction rcsomblos the quiet dospontion of 
those groups who outv/ardly confirm to the society but have 
given up any hope or desire to attain success. The anta social 
reactions may be expl-'inod in terms of 'deviance' postulate 
applied to their structural position. 

The nature of socially deprived group tlius far explainod may 
be summed up. The children from these groups chronically suffer 
from stimulus deprivation and their cognitive, emotional, and 
motivational aspect arc characterised by dissonance causing 
anxiety in school situation and ultimately making them rsdopt 
'rotrcratlst' or 'robelllous' behaviour, because of not being 
able to achieve tho goals set by the schools in general, which 
middle clnss or upper middle class maintain, 

Str atociies_ for Education of. the .^o^iajLjhy_JDG£rj:^ 

1, There must bo facilities in tho school to compensate for 

i 

the stimulus-deprivation at homo and tho social onvironnenu. 

This can be done by compensatory education in the same school 
set up, in terms of video programmes, hobby centres etc., and 
which should be made available during leisure time and holidays. 
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There is need to build hobby contros like Pioneer palaces in 
U.S.S.Rt where children from 6 to 18 are taken and let off 
twice a week. In this connection mention may be made of 
starting of a Planetarium and a science and technology centre 
in Madras for the use of children in Madras and outside, 

2, The books prescribed, subjects taught, and e^xamination 
system should be more or less the same for socially deprived 
or socially handicapped. There is awakening at the university 
level and colleges are given autonomous status. Similar idea 
of giving antonomous status to schools should be thought of. 

The curriculum should be such that there is stress on functional 
education, 

3, Attempts should bo made to bridge the gap between, what is 
taught in the school and what the children experience in their 
home and community environment. In this, education of parents 
(adult education) becomes important. For children v^ho come 
under Approved Schools, provision is there far imparting 
education upto secondary school stage. These children come 
under mainly backward, and Scheduled Castes, and tho category of 
the poorest of the poor. 

The curriculum in general for those class of children 
should be same ns lor socially deprived. However, with the 
attitude of society towards socially handicapped being negative, 
the job opportunities for this categor\ of children are almost 

I 

ml. Therefore,their curriculum and vocational education should 
aim at self'-employment, 
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■Soci ally Handicapped 

In 1985, Parliament passed the Juvenile Justice Bill, yiich 
is an improvement on the Children Acts of different states, 
operative since 1921, Under Children Acts, destitute chilorcn 
were treated as delinquent children. Now wo have Juvenile 
n/elfare Do'^rd to deal with dostitutes-children and Juvenile 
Homes to house, feed, teach and train them. Delinquents como 
under Juvenile Justice system, which includes, Juvenile Police, 
Juvenile Court, Probation System, and Approved Schools, States 
like Tamil Nadu have Juvenile Guidance Buiorou attached to the 
Juvenile Courts. 

The delinquent children, whose ages range from 6 to 18 in 
the c^sG of girls and 6 to 16 in the c^so of boys when they arc 
institutionalised in Approved Schools, and are normally given 
education upto Secondary grade level, they arc also taught 
vocations. However,the syllabi for these children are tne same 
as that for ’normal* children. With the certificates from these 
schools, securing appointments becomes difficult for tha bo'/b and 
girls becausG of stigma attached to these institutions, though 
Government orders clearly state they are eligible to compete 
for jobs open to all* .,The children, who are destitutes or 
dclinquonts also belong to socially handicapoed groups and 
suggestions offered for socially handicapped children hold good 
Cor those children also. In addition to this, the curriculum 
and vocational education given to uhem must bo such as to 
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prepare them for self-employment. This is important because the 
attitude of the employers, both in private and public sectors, 
towards children educated and trained in Approved Schools as 
mentioned e'arlier is negative, 

Individual Record . 

The class teacher dealing with these groups of people 
should study each child and maintain a record. This record 
should contain, besides the school marks a whole section on 
the home. This requires the teachers meeting the parents in 
their homes, to find out the homo environment, how the child 
is occupied outside the school, his relations with parents, 
brothers, sisters, friends, his interests, problems, etc*, 
and how the parents are employed and otherwise occupied, their 
interests and problems and in particular, their attitudes 
towards the child and the school. 

Understanding of the home environment is important, for 
the home embodies, more often thnn not, traditions and values 
completely different from those of the school. School,means 
to the child new ideas of discipline and hygiene, ‘equality 
between men and women, and of freedom and democracy. The 
child with capacity for easier adoption mrcy even look down 
upon his parents with their different habits. If school and 
home are in conflict, the child is torn as under. Then, 
reeducation of home becomes, important. The teacher,here, has 
a vital role to play in bridging the gulr between home and school. 
Educating the adults becomes important. 
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EXtr?'’”,c urrj.c_u lar A ctivitics . 

Education, as is well known d^es not stop within the 
four walls of the school buildings. Activities like games- 
both individual and group, Youth services ^.nd Youth movenents 
like scouts and guides become important. Along with theso 
go health care with emphas:s on preventive health service, 
providing nutrtious food, and guidance - educational, 
vocational and psA/chological. 

puir ri pu lujii. 

ImmediatGly after the formation of the country of Israel, 
Israel government was confronted with multiple problems raltsted 
to education of the poor, and illiterate immigrant children. 
Their experiences vvill be useful to us in framing cuiriculum 
for tho groups dealt with in this paper. In forming tne 
curriculum, Israeli Government has taken throe aspects into 
account (1) Heterogoneity of school population (2) Integration 
of the curriculum (3) Informal education. 

Heterogeneity of the' school population was dealt with in 
two ways; (a) By giving different syllabi to different 
children, and (b) by giving the same syllabus but with daffeuvni 
treatments according to the background of the class. The fir 
method was tried for more than a decade. Having different 
schools for special class of children though facilitated easy 
admission, retention of the children became difficult, The 
heterogeneity among those groups was still there and with tho 

result, there was heavy wgstagoi 
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The Into^gration Method was adopted and techniques for 
implementation of this method were su-utably changed* For 
example, in assessing the attainment, taking into account 
different aspects of the children was considered important. 
Accordingly, in addition to acrsdomic achievement, other aspects 
were given importance. A child for example, was evaluated in 
terms of its interest and effort, and rate of progress. Other 
well developed qualities were found to bo important and of 
permanent value than any compendium of knowledge. 

Integrated approach to the teaching of socially deprived 
and socially handicapped is recommended. Integration involves 
not only conditioning of the child with certain set of 

( 

educational objectives, but also development of personality of 
tho children towards activity directed at individual and social 
goals. There should be_more emphasis on motivation and forma¬ 
tion of system of values, and on intogration of the personality 
of individual children with objectiv-s ‘and goals of education. 
Integration is a continuous process from childhood to adoles¬ 
cence, enabling it to continue during adulthood, oven though 
the child may leave the school. For this tho integrated 
approach should take into account scientific and technological 
devslopmenton ono hand and the rallqinus and other traditional 

beliefs Imbibed by tho child from the homo the community 
snvironmpjrit, ou the, oth^r. 
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j,X.TLF.. .QF. .. .PAREfi,; CHILD-CENT3ED EDUCATTOM A3 AM INVESTMENT 

P.D.Hajela"^ 

While the proportion of child population between 0 to 
14 years in the total population has not been very sharply 
affected except for 1961 and 1971, the absolute number of 
children since the beginning of the century has multiplied 
3 times over* The proportion has been 38.05^ in 1901, 

38.42?^ in 1951, and 39=70/0 in 1981, Only in the years 1961, 
and 1971 the proportion increased sharply. In 1961, it 
was 41.04?^ and in 1971 j 42,03%. 

The decadal rate of growth in the population of 
children was the highest between 1951 and 1961531,35%, 

In between 1961 and 1971 this ra'-e I'as 27.94% v/hich means 
that for 20 years since 1951 the average race of growth of 
child population in the age-group 0 to 14 vears has been 
somewhat higher than the average rate of growth of our 
total population* 

It was said long ago that ”the ccild is the father 
of man” and that statement is even more ^alid in a 
developing country of today where there is a revolution 

* Dr,P,D,Hajeia is an,internationally refuted Scholar and had 
been Professor of Economics for severa^ years, ^ He had 
been senior Visiting Economist at Cambridge University, 
United Kingdom and had been Vice Chance^or at Allahabad 
and Sagar Universities.' 
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of rising expectation it +1^0 nhd a political 

and social compulcion to expedite th. various changes that 
are taking piaceo It can be nobody's view that such changes 
can be best taken care of only after today's children had 
grown and matured into an appropriate leadership. Social 
transition is a continuunm even though it may not be as 
steady and stable as one may desire. Often changes take 
place by fits and starts necessitating sueden adjustments in 
the quality of leadership required to sustain those changes. 
This however, is only one aspect of tho mat-ier namely, the 
short period aspect. But there is a long period aspect 
too which concerns not so much with the caoacity of ad-just 
to a suddenly emerging social situation as that with 
initiating and accelerating well thought-vut and well 
planned social situations. Particular!' in a country like 
India where we decided to plan the devc-opment of our 
society, this long period perspective Is bcund to be of 
great significance. 

How best can we prepare tho Ciiild;pn to fulfil 
our hopes and aspirations in the '-^conomi . technical j 
scientific, social and other fields is fie question. Can 
we so conceive their training that the !ic''’ievement of 
long period goals at the tirae they have matured into youth 
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can be possible. The general approach :hould be to focus 
on the child from this angle and the i to assure that education 
has so worked that this multi-faceted personality is avail¬ 
able to the society at appropriate time in the future. 

It is true that educational training need not nece¬ 
ssarily be fruit-bearing and therefore it need not 
concentrate only on getting scientific and technical benefits 
in the shape of immediate material productivity* It can 
inculcate in the child qualities of sports-manshipi strong 
sense of moral and ethical values and a deep feeling for 
the country and its people. 

It can also enable the child to use his creativity 
in the field of aesthetics, drama, dance, literature, 
religion and philosophy. 

When we talk of basic or vocational education or of 
education through work experience, we imply that focus on 
child education could be fruit-bearing both for the child 
and the society* Obviously expenditure on such education 
is a kind of investment. 

Implicit in our approach to basic education is the 
assumption that first of all the child when he becomes an 
adults should be able to manage and assure for himself a 
supplementary or principal means of livelihood. This was 
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Gandhiji's feeling and this woUJd also seem to be at the 
back of our minds when we frequentl'^^ emphasise vocational 
education as against general education. 

While discussing the investment aspects of child 
education, it is desirable that we try to have some ideas 
of the ecohomic changes vyhich the nation is planning to 
bring about. 

It is by now very well known that inspite of the 
industrialisation of the last 30-35 years and the resulting 
growth of cities, about 70% of our population still continues 
to be dependent on agriculture. It is true that on account 
of the performance of infra-structural and service sectors, 
the rate of growth of industrial production has of late 
picked up a bit. Even so that growth is unlikely to be so 
rapid that the existing pressure of pressure of population 
on agriculture would be more than marc:nally reduced. 
Therefore, the problem of uneraploymen- in India may need to 
be solved within the para^-meters of tie rural;economy and 
not so much outside these para*-meter$, Buc whether this 
means that self-employment will be a remedy for unemployment 

’ I ' 

cannot be said. 
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Of course wage employment is itself possible if the 
farming is of capitalist type and on a large-scale. But such 
a large-scale farming tends to militate against our social 
objectives. On the other hand, provided the measures of 
land reforms concentrate on an effective application of land 
ceiling decisions, we can only hope for employment generation 
through the medium or small-scale farming. It is not 
clear if such a farming would be able to generate 

large-scale wage employment. Altogether therefore, one can 
conclude that the option of large wage employment in the 
farming sector is not very open. 

In one situation, namely, that of sharp increases in 
farm productivity in agriculturally backward states, rapid 
increases in employment in farm sector particularly wage 
employment can be visualised, provided of course all the 
various inputs which are required under r.ew technology such 
as education, credit, fertilizers, seed-'', good managerial, 
administrative and marketing facilitie*' available. 
Howeverj until that happens, the scop? for wage employment 
will be limited only to non-agricultu.'9l activities within 
the rural areas. The industrial growt! centres which have 
been working have had their focus more oieoed in favour 
of urban and semi-urban areas than in ^avour of rural 
areas. However, since in the context ‘'•he latter, we 
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can only think of low-key indus.tria. activities rather than 
high key large-scale production, in...ustrial self-employment 
can certainly be promoted but not so much wage employment* 
In this sense, the emphasis on basic education for children 
will be a very desirable emphasis indeed and expenditure on 
such education can be legitimately called an investment. 


But this would imply that child-education is an 
investment only in so far as it prepares children for employ¬ 
ment or self-employment. This would indeed be a very narrow 
view to take. Even if a child grovis ir:o a good political or 
social leader, or a good researcher, a ?ood artist, a good 
sportsman, a good musician or dancer, a-l these would be a 
gain to our country. Economic developrent is no more import¬ 
ant than political, social, litersry ar:i cultural development 
and while planning education of chi''-’re' only an all-round 
development of the child should be talsn in view. This is 
because as long as a person is a chile, it is difficult to 
know with exactitude the potential thr. will ultimately bloom 
from the fertility which is concealec in him. With the 
process of professional counselling ad guidance and aptitude 
tests which have been developed, some h'linical' assessment 

j 

of this potential can be made and this jertainly needs to 
be expanded. But even then there couli be many concealmonbs 
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which would come up only in course of time and develop into 
unexpected high class competence. J i such a situation, 
the educatidn children should be more concerned with a 
training which prepares the grounds in which any kind of 
creativity economic, social, political j literary or 
artistic can show itself up. 

Where is such a ground to be prepared? Is it in 
schools or in special agencies like Balvadies, family, child 
welfare, training centres or similar other places? Always 
the best place for preparing such ground is the school 
itself. Some how for lack of resources and for lack of 
competent use of these resources, school education in India 
has suffered so much that the new education policy has now 
to think of emergency measures like Operation Black Board 
etc* Such an operation can be a powerful instrument for 
rehabilitation of school 'education provides it does not get 
bogged down into the same kind c'’ j fficultios which had 
eventually led to its deterioration in the previous years. 

The working paper for this seminar underscores the 
necessity of developing suitable modu-ss according to the 
individual potentialities, needs, growth and development, 
interests and aspirations, personal:.ty characteristics, 
family background and resources etc. and integrating these 
in terms of progress recorded and ex)feriences gained through 
comprehensive internal evaluation. 
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One could say that this is also in a nutshell the 
purpose of child-centred education. The only question is 
whether such an education would not require preparation of 
a huge number of modules theoretically almost as large 
as the number of children to be educated and whether this 
could be possible without a commensurate increase in the 
number of teachers. 

It is possible that the tradition of centred 

and activity-based education could not take off and degenerated 
Instead, into a stereotype, authoritarian education by rote 
not only because there was little awareness of its potential 
but also because it required a very favourable teacher- 
pupil ratio. Even if a teacher has to ie facilitator the 
individuality of a child has to be identified and fostered. 

This requires that for a teacher to do hU job satisfactorily 
there must not be more than a reasonable *'umber of pupils 
under his care* 

♦ 

The question is whether with one eacher school which 
we have tended to create in many parts 'f the country, it 
can be possible to bestow indiviclaal artention without 
which child-centred education may no' be effei^tiVe* True, 
often the teachers are not appropriately motivated and 
do not take their job in a spirit in which they should. 
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They show mercenary tendencies and are not imbued with 
that sense of mission which are teachers they are supposed 
to have. But the ever growing number of children in 
India and the constitutional commitment not yet -fulfilled 
inspite of efforts to universalize primary education and 
universal retention of children upto fourteen years of 
age are likely to put great pressure on tho teacher-pupil 
ratio. 


There are three broad elements ia the child-centred 
education programme of the Now Education Policy. The first 
one is just to let the child be himsjlf or herself with 
the teachers just watching the chile’s interest and 
behaviour the second is to assist rh? child build up his 
interest in terms of his potential f'r creativity. The 
third is to identify the child with cholastic propensities 
and to put him in the traditional st'oam with added 
attention. 

Somehow each one-of these wou^ require treatment of 
pupils as individual saplings with pmmensurate individual 

' I 

treatment and attention. 

The working paper suggests t^t 'effective implemontation 
of suggested educational strategie to fully develop the 
potential in the child will depend -o a great extent, on 
the nature of interactions that ta's place during the 
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process of transacting the curriculum in a school system 
between the pupil and the teacher, teachers and educational 
administrators,and educational policy makers and policy 
makers with societal forces and parental groups in particular' 

This IS absolutely alright as far as it goes but what 
about the teacher-pupil ratio whose significance is no less 
important because unless it is possiole for a teacher to 
bestow individual care on each child, the process of 
transacting the curriculum and inceed many other processes 
could be non-starters or could be bogged down under the 
pressure of numbers* 

The National Policy on Education - 1*^86 observes 'At 
least two teachers, one of whom is a woman should work 
in every school, the number increasing early as possible 
to one teacher per class’. This is a v^ry encouraging 
assurance but the extent to vvhicn it wilt oelp in the 
fulfilment of the goal of child-centred acwication will 
depend upon the extent to which this mearf worthwhile 
improvement in the teacher-pupil ratio, -articulary such 
improvement as enables an approximatio' to a critical 
minimum. 

A major problem that we have solve in this connection 
is the allocation of resources as ;3tween school education 
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on the one side and the rest of educalion on the other. 

The problem has been familiar to ecjcational planners and 

policy makers all these years since Independence, The 

problem in effect is a reflection of our inability to 

decide where exactly the building up of human capital in 

India should begin. Thus far the picture has been either 
of 

unclear or/a kind in which the start of the process of 
investment in human capital could be fixed at any stage of 
education. The decisions have been taken in an ad»^hoc 
manner rather than in terms of a well-thought-out theory 
and policy of education. In consequence, the Universities 

f 

complain that since the input whicr comes to them from below 
is it?elf not of a higher quality, ihey cannot be blamed 
fgr a low quality .oiatput. Possibly a oimilar complaint 
would come from the institutions catering to secondary 
education. 

The truth of the matter is tha‘- im^estment in human 
resource development should begin fr;m tne very beginning^ 

Having said that however, on the assumption that 
all talents have to be fostered and exo.oited no matter 
whether they are directly fruit-bearing not, we cannot 
lose sight of a very severe dilemma tna^ 've face in respect 
of availability of resources in the courtry. After all 
whether it is investment in non-human or in the 
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human one, unless the rosou'^cos ate avaiJable, the invest¬ 
ment would prove to be inflationary VJe are aware that 
governments can get over this prob'.em by printing notes* 

But that is a sure road to inflation which has its own 
consequences for real growth rate and real resource 
generation. All this implies that we have to try to cut 
the coat according to the cloth and that if more than 
one coat is to be prepared then a certain priority in 
between the coats has to be determined, 

It is here that the problem really becomes very 

tricky. If we neglect higher education and research intensity 

> 

of that education suffers, for that reason that will not 
bie helpful in increasing the productivity and growth'•-and 
general economic well being of our people. On the other 
hand if we go slow on primary and secondary education we are 
likely to weaken the general foundations of our society# 

There cannot be any ready-made a-rriorisolution tn 
this problem. It will have to be founc through a process 
of trial and error. 

However, it can still be possible, apart from 
decisions in respect of priorities in 'ducation, to give 
education a much better priority than -t has been able to ' 
receive in the country. After all, here is much expenditure 
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both public and private which can bo avoided and therefore 
diverted to investment in human capirai at the various 
stages including the stage of child-centred education. The 
proportion of expenditure on education in the country in 
relation to our GNP is certainly much lower than what it 
should have been. If we regard 6 % of GMP as a desirable 
proportion, we are spending almost half of it on our 
education today. Since the present government began focusing 
on new education policy, this proportion has certainly 
been picking up. However, we still have to go a very long 
way if we have to claim that commitment to investment in 
human capital in India is really seriousl> meant. 
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TITLE OF PAPER ; CHILD CENTRED EDUCATTCM ; SCIENCE EDUCATION 

B*Ganguly* 

A unique feature of the National Policy on Education 

i 

(1986) is that it professes, among other things, child- 
centred education. It also underscores the need for 
strengthening our school scienco education. It is important 
that we examine both of them together, for with respect 
to science education, child-centred education means a radical 
departure from the content and character of what is learnt 
by children in the school and out of it. 

The attention of curriculurp developers has so far been 
focussed on the ever growing factual information on the pretext 
that the doubling period of scientific knowledge is reducing 
at an unprecedented rate. The growth of lactual knowledge 
and theoretical scaffolding, therefore, has dictated that 
new facts, theories and concepts should load the curriculum 
with disjointed information, definitions and unending series 
of technical terms which is to be reproduced by the learner 
on demand. In other words, the so-callec demand of the 
subject matter has dictated the nature or what is to be learnt. 

* Professor B.Ganguly is Head, Departmevc of Education 
in Science and Mathematics, NCERT, No'a Delhi 
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Science, however, 1' not or''v o body of knowledge, 
it also embodies a means of acquir. ig and organizing 
knowledge. Science education today, therefore, calls into 
question what we thought to be the aim of science education. 

Science is a human endeavour and has developed only 
through the human faculties like thinking, raising honest 
doubts, questioning of the prevalent beliefs and searching 
for logical answer. Teaching of science without any attempt 
to develop these qualities has led lo the creation of 
generations who are incapable of thinking, do not have the 
courage to question and cannot approach a problem methodi¬ 
cally to arrive at logical decisions. One generation that 
studies science only to pass examination prepares the next 
generation to do well in the examination. This is continuing 
for generations. 

The child is not a miniature adult. I'S mental 
faculties and intellectual abilities develao as it grows, 

A curriculum that takes this into cognizance and encourages 
the learning style of the individual is a true child- 
centred curriculum. Children are an enthusiastic lot. 

They want to know the unknown. They ask .nnimberable questions 
on various things and occurrences which tne' observe but 

f- 

do not understand. Instead of a didactic mcde of teaching 
or lecturing, it is possible to create tesshing/learning 
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situations ^^through a'ctivities so that children can learn at 

their own speed arid in that process, learn the most important 

thing - how to acquire knowledge? All such activities can 

be organized for various age groups and instead of restricting 

education to possession of knowledge, it is possible to 

extend it further to participation* But all this means 

has 

that a lot of cargo/to be jettisoned and that there should 
be a good deal of sacrifice of the specialist's ampu.r^jprpp.^> 

As laws and principles of science operate equally in 
all kinds of environments, it is possible to teach science 
effectively in both rural and urban environments* In our 
country, rural children have more experience about the 
environment than the urban children. It is possible to 
codify those experiences and create scientific attitude in 
them* Activity-based and child-centred learning alone can 
create scientific literacy which is essential for bringing 
changes in the socio—economic condition • 

Keeping these in view, as recommended by Yash Pal 
Committee (1986), NCERT has identified seven dimensions of 
scientific literacy and efforts are being made to reshape 
science education accordingly. It is hoped that it will 
serve the cause of both general citizenship and production 
of manpower to participate in various areas of national 
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development where science and technology are involved. The 
identification of entry behaviour and terminal behaviour 
will help the teachers to transact the "curriculum according 
-to the need of the child. But proper training of teachers, 
together with supply of resource?, are needed for effective 
implementation. 
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IHkOF. PAPJR! role of / CAREERS TEACHER IN MAKING 

SCHOOLING CHILD CENTRED.- AN EMPIRICAL 
STUDY 

Gunamrit Kaur* 

Child centred education is characterized by its 
emphasis on all round development of the child where all 
educational activities are directed to enable a child to 
discover his talents, sharpen his abilities, develop his 
physical and intellectual potentialities to the fullest, 
develop his social skills and foster his emotional well being 
According to this approach schooling should be based upon 
the needs, interests, aptitudes and abilities of the child. 
The school is the major institution set up by the society 
for the individuals development - intellectual physical, 
aesthetic, moral, social ?nd emotional. However the teacher 
of today already overburdened by the curriculum load, 
brought about by the explosion of knowledge, is able to 
cater mainly to the development of the cognitive aspects 
of the child. Also with an increase in the school going 
population the individual student tends to be lost sight 
of in the school and the classroom. In consequence there 


* Miss Gunamrit Kaur was Junior jProject Fellow in the 
Department of Educational Psychology,Counselling and 
Guidance, NCERT and is now School Counsellor in 
Educational Department, Delhi Adi^lnistration. 
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is a need for a special service which can help the child 
understand his potential and his J-.mitaLions and point Qut 
those myriad opportunities within his capabilities. This 
would help the child soom to become an adult-chart a course 
based on this self knowledge that will make the entrance 
into the adult world easier, more profitable and more 
satisfying. This special service comes in the form of 
school guidance services which is an integral part of the 
educational process, 

The basis of any development is not dams and power 
stations and industries but the people who are going to 
build those darns and run those industries. Guidance 
services contribute significantly to the development of 
this human potential which is the richest resource of 
the nation. The NPE-86 has recognised that a human being 
is a positive asset and a precious national resource which 

needs to be cherished, nurtured and developed with tenderness 

ir 

and care, coupled with dynamism (NPE-86, p-2) 

Guidance services need to bo administered by professionally 
trained personnel, if they are to have any impact on the 
education of the students, at tho school level. However 
fully trained guidance workers may not bs available to 
the entire school going population. Therefore a via media 
to provide at least minimal guidance services to school 
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s'tudfin’ts hss bGGn found ,in- fho'’ work of curGors toschGrs# 

I \ ' ' '' ^ ' ' 

A,'Short term inservice training .is^'pioVidet^' t'o trained 

, M* *■ 00 I '■ ' " ^ ‘ 

seednddry school teachers, who af'^er undergoing training 
are 'appointed as careers teachers* 


Guidance services include those of Orientation, Pupil 
inventory^ Information Counselling, Placemant, Follow up, 
ResGdreh and Evaluation, The major responsibility of a 

^ i. ' \ 

careers teacher centres around the Orientatibn and Educational 

■ahd Occupational Information service while providing the 

^ 1 

, j ‘ 

I other services to the extent possible, • Some of the 
a'ctivitie's which come under the purview of a careers 
teacher include the following ; 


'Setting up of a guidance corner ' •' 

t 

Maintenance of guidance records , , 

I ' 

' '' Collection, compilation and dissemination of 
occupational information 
Coding and filing of guidance literature 
Delivering educational and vocational talks 
Preparation of visual aids ahd their display 
Arranging visits, to work places talks by experts and 
, film shows 

Identifying problem cases and collection of preliminary 
information for counsellor for counselling purposes* 
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Formal training of a careers teacher in procedures of 
educational and vocational guidance is imparted to school 
teachers, which is sponsored by J^tate Bureaus of Guidance or 
State Council of Educational Research and Training at 
different places in different states* It ranges between 
three to four weeks duration* 

The Department of Educational Psychology,Counselling 
and Guidance, NCERT, also organizes training course of 
28 days duration to train careers teachers. It is visualized 
that these trained teachers would organize basic guidance 
services in their respective schools, which would lead 
to qualitative improvements in the educational inputs 
organized by schools for the all round development of the 
personality of their students. 

By December 1987^ 3 irainlnr had been conducted 

by the NCERT in fhe Department of Df'’uC'..tional Psychology, 
Counselling and Guidance and a oocal of 110 school teachers 
from the educationally backward minorities managed schools 
from all over the country had been trained as careers 
teachers to impart basic guidance so-vices. 

I 

A study ms undertaken by the DEPC8.G, NCERT as a 

; 

follow up of the training provided to school teachers to 
ascertain the extent to which the traiLhed teachenQ ..v- 
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to carry out guidance ser-'^icos in their schools and the 
successes they were able to achiev ' and the problems they 
faced* 


The methodology followed to achieve the objectives 
of this study of careers teachers was limited to specially 
designed questionnaire mailed to all the teachers who had 
attended the careers* teachers training course of the 
NCERT* The responses of these teachers were content analysed 
to know their viewpoints on successes achieved in 
implementing guidance services and problems faced in this 
regard* 

Findings of this study indicate that 93,33% of the 
respondents had initiated some guidance related activities 
in their respective schools, with activities related to 
Information services accounting for the largest number of 
responses follov\/ed by counselling related, orientation 
related, pupil inventory and placement and follow up 
services in that order, 

1 

Orientation services included orientation of students, 
teachers and parents, creating guidance consciousness at 
different levels* New comers to the school were also given 
orientation talks to help them adjust to their new physical 
surroundings, to get acquainted with various facilities 
provided by the-school and to learn how to use them. 



S 4% 




Pupil inventory service was carried out by some of the 
respondents through the maintenance of cumulative record 
cards of the students• These cards throw a light 

upon the scholastic achievement, interests, aptitudes and 
abilities of the child* 

Information was disseminated by the careers teachers 
through a number of ways which included morning assembly^ 
Bulletin board displays, class and career talks, talks by 
experts and field trips* Information service plays a 
crucial role in enabling the child suitable decisions regarding 
his educationa and vocational future* The complexity of 
the individual and of the world of work as also the complexity 
of the factors which need to be taken into consideration 
in the making of educational and vocational decisions and 
plans makes it imperative that the student be given help in 
this area* In the modern era which lives.and breathes 
Inforno+ion, it becomes very dirricult^for the school child 
to stay informed and the more so,because parents and teachers^ 
cannot be of much help since they themselves do not have 
sufficient information regarding these matters. This is 
where the careers teacher comes into the picture and plays 

I 

a crucial role in providing this service to the students. 
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The responses of the follow up study also indicate that 
the careers teachers did not limit themselves to providing 
educational and vocational information to the students but 
went much beyond that Assistance V\?as given to the students 
for the selection of subject streams on the basis of part 
achievement, interests, aptitudes family background, 
educational facilities available, employment opportunities* 
These are important factors to be taken into consideration 
to select a subject stream which is best suited for the 
student. 

The careers teachers also provided individual and group 
sessions to the students as a part of' the counselling services 
students have to make adjustments to their own inner 
stirrings, fantasies, aspirations, fears and anxieties,jealousi 
frustrations and aggressions* Failure to resolve problems 
and make adjustments tends to lead to emotional and social 
maladjustment, conflict with the school authorities, interfers 
with learning resulting in underachievement, truancy, or 
dropping out and consequent unrealized potentials* A careers 
teachers can to some extent help students not only to find 
solution to immediate problems but also help them le^rn 
t-echniques of adjustments which can bo used in other life 
situations. Although solving problems and making adjustments 
are very basic to the entire process of living^ the school 
curriculum provides little by way of learning experiences 
In these important areas. 



Placement and follow up services were also organised by 

) 

some of the careers teachers# 

All these activities focus on the different aspects of 
the development of the personality of the child* 

Respondents of the follow up study also perceived ah 
encouraging attitude of Principals, fellow colleagues, and 
students towards guidance related activities organized in 
schools. Without the psychological support of these groups 
it may not be feasible to organize guidance or for that 
matter any activity In the school system* 

The responses also indicate that efforts have to be made 

I 

to provide reasonably adequate facilities for carying out the 
guidance services* These facilities include space facilities, 
allocation of funds for guidance in school budget and special 
Periods in the school time table. 

Findings of the follow up s budy provide adeguate evidence 
of the efforts being made by the careers teachers to organize' 

gviidance services in their school set uos. Guidance services 

» 

are an essential component of the school, education at all 
levels for the ail round development of the child. 
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TITLE of PAPE a; CHILD CENTRED APPROACH IN PRESCHOOL EDUCATION- 

ini'licatiuns for primary education 


Amita Verma* 


The National Policy on Education (l986) hks given 
the highest priority to reforms in primary education in order 
to ensure universal retention of children upto the age of 
14 years. As one of its main resolves, the policy has 
emphasized a child centred approach at the primary level of 
education. 


It is imperative to understand wliat a child centred 
approach involves. The key concepts of child centred 
approach are ; 


aim at tne development of the total personality of 
the child. 

activity baseo pj'ogrammes with alternative teaching 
strategies. 

discipline through guidance. 

the pace of learning be set based on children’s needs 


and abilities. 


^ Professor (Mrs) Amita Veima is Head, Department of Child 
Development; Faculty of Home Science, M,S.University, 
Baroda-390 002. She is a scholar and an expert in^the 
area of Ch„,rld Development of international reputation. 





- non directive teaching - teacher's role as a facilitator 
in learning and development* 

maintenance of positive human relationships between 
teachers and pupils. 

- provision of maximum opportunities to communicate on a 
one to one basis, between teacher and children* 

But, above all, the central focus of the child centred 
approach is play, which has led to the practice of the play 
way approach. Children learn by experiencing, exploring and 
experimenting with the environment. It is play which provides 
ample opportunities for these experiences. 

Advocaters of early childhood education and child 
psychologists have constantly emphasized that play is a way 
of life for the child, it is the highest form of the 
development of the human being Froebel (1912) said play is 
the child's way of interacting with his environment, his 
work and his job (Kergomand, 1838 - 1925) and further morej 
the nature plants strong play propencities in children to 
meet certain basic needs of development (Gessel & Ilg 1946). 

The basic nature of child's play lends it-self to 

its use as a mode of learning (Costine & Banet (1987) Hutt, 
(1979). 
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- ThG child indulges in play with utmost seriousness 
and purposiveness. 

The captivating property of play helps him to 
concentrate on it. 

- It is indespensable since the child considers everything 
he does as playful. 

- It is an immensely satisfying experience. 

- The spontaneity with which the child plays, makes it 
easier for the teacher since she, need not introduce 
or teach the child to play. 

- Qualitative as well quantitative learning takes place 
through play. 

4 

- Play ensures that learning can be a pleasure and not 
a drudgery since it is the most enjoyable activity 
the child indulges in. 

The player has"the potential control over the play 
material and situation, thereby aiding learning better 
, (Rearden, 1974). 

This being the nature of play, it has immense value 
when carefully converted into a learning experience# as 
well as in fostering a wide range of developmental changes. 

The age between 2-6 years is the first stage and perhaps 
the most crucial stage in the life, where a wide yariety of 
learning experiences through child’s play can achieve a great 
deal in equipping the child to deal with his environment 
effectively, in later years. 
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Tizard (1972) emphasizes that the play way approach, 
as used during the preschool years, can‘assist the child in 
learning at the primary school. The e-xtension of this method 
at primary school level helps to maintain a unity 8< 
continuity between what goes on in pre-school setting and 
what happens when the child enters the mainstream of 
education at the primary level. 

Therefore? it appears that the continuity of the 
child centred approach is of .paramount importance at primary 
level since, when the formality of the primary school bears 
upon them, the children seem to falter and find it difficult 
to cope with the burden' of the curriculum. 

Certain implications, drawn by Hutt (1979) with 
regard to the play behaviour of children, which, lend them¬ 
selves to appropriate planning of learning situations are 
enumerated below ; 

Children's play behaviour can be divided into three 
categories 

r 

EPISTEMIC behaviour which leads to acquisition of 
knowledge ahd information. Epistemic behaviour is 
exhibited in various ways such as problem solving, 
exploration and productive thinking such as behaviour in 
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terms of acquisition of skills. Activities which give 
children opportunities to exercise these abilities will 
bring out valuable learning and developmental out comes. 

Eg. Science experience where the child is given the material 
to handle and learn principles through it. 

“ L UDIC .behaviour is geared towards having fun and enjoy¬ 
ment but has many advantages such as developing skills in 
symbolic interpretations, innovativeness, perseverance, 
understanding social roles and fantasizing which in turn 
lead to gaining insights in dealing with his environment 
effectively. Eg. creative dramatics, fine arts and 
performing arts. 

Games with rules, , which develop at a later age have 
many social value, such as cooperative behaviour, sports¬ 
manship, competitive spirit and other social skills. Eg, 
Games with Ball and bat, indoor games like chess etc. 

When suitably used, these behavioural tendencies in 
children lead to certain developmental changes which can 
be valuable for primary school learning. Some of these 
changes can be mentioned below - 

Physi cal compete no i_e s, such as a neural and muscular 
coordination, maintenance of physical equilibrium leading 
to smooth harmonious series of bodily movements and 
conseqgent skills in physical activities. 



Co.qni tlye. s kills, sucn as moving from sUbj activity to 
objectivity-^ seek cause effect relationships? ability to 
analyse synthesise and gain access to logic? skills needed 
for school such as observation, creativity, perseverance, 
manipulative skills, to combine letters and words to 
formulate ideas? quantification? ordering, pairing necessary 
for learning mathematical concepts? verbal expression and 
transition from sensori-motor intelligence to symbolic 
thought. 

Socio-emotional skills such as acquiring and expressing 
self-control and approved modes of social and emotional 
behaviour and expressions. 

Valuable as these components of development are, they 
need to be nurtured during the primary years, in order to 
aid in the learning and adg.iistment that children make* 

t he -PrimarxJ^yel fo r a child - 

cent red approach. 

As envisaged in the National Policy on Education (1986) ' 
primary aciiool cdiioation ijhuulci nc yecixt-ni 'howrtxUt* inculcation 
in children of various attitudes & values, imparting skills 
and developing the inherent potential in children to meet 
the future challenge of life. 
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Tpe policy states t* at ’’curriculum and methodologies 
of learning have .0 be basely moiifi^d to bring in element,s 
of problem solving, cxeali' ■ ty end relevance", 


Curri cu luiti planned should aid in such psychological 


insights,' democratic evainness end above all should be rich 
in culturyl attuiniTSht apart from developing academic skills 
±n childien (Hymes, 1968). It should be viewed as a 
dynamic process of in tervcLion between the pupil and the 


teacher. The curriculum, idealistically should help the 
pupils increase their senso of individuality by achieving 
the necessary skill: a'^d to some extent, become masters of 
their own destiny., 


Curriculum, has three major dimensions - matter, method 
and materials (Grant 1972). 

I 

.Matte r is ' he,content of subiects, or syllabus as we 

usually label-it. It includes all the subjects that are part 

of primary school syllabus such as language, mathematics, 

social studies and sod once subjects, Method encompasses 

tlsfe teaching strategies and disciplinary techniques^ whereas 

Materials , includes the physical set up, classroom organization, 
/ ' 

r ^ 1 

acessories and aids used in teaching - learning process. 

These aspoccs of curriculum need to be considered from the 
point of view of a child centred approach in primary schools. 
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Matter With reference to the mattery that is the 
content of the 'curriculum, modification need to be effected 
keeping in mind the relevance and approp riate ness of the 
content to the children's anticipated future gains in 
terms of skills, abilities, attitudinal and value changes 
(Grant D,1972). 

- Hutt's (1979) classification of children’s play 
behaviour - the epistemic^ the ludic and the games with 
rules that the children play can be incorporated into the , 
curriculum since these have valuable learning potentials, 

- The concentration while planning the subjedt matter 
should not only aim at specific academic skills but toward# 
general cognitive and socio-emotional skills in childreni 
For this, the ludic behaviour, that is the behaviour which 
is geared towards enjoyment basically, but develops skills 
in innovativeness and creativity have to be encouraged in 

^ children. For this the curriculum needs to contain many 
creative activities, fine arts, performing arts and so 

- Fpr socializing children, in order to develop spsrting 
spirit, cooperation and other skills for group living, • 
games with rules must become part of the school curriculum. 
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II f Methods. While considering the meth ods and teaching, 
strategies, it should be kept in mind that the entire 
concept of the child centred approach lies in the way the 
subject matter is imparted to the children. 

- The methods should emphasize activity based programmef, 
one of the most important elements of the child centred approachi 

- The day to day classroom instruction should reflect 
a balance between teacher directed activities and children's 
participatory activities (Frank & Kessel 1972). 

I ^ The instruction time may be divided equally between 
teacher's direct instructions followed by children's personal 
involvement in manipulating and experimenting with materials 
and learning ^through personal involvement in the activities 
^rather than the abstract oral instructions. 

- Programmes may be conducted in one language but due 
recognition for the childrens mother tongue & spoken language 
is important. Flexibility needs to be built into the programme 
for the teacher to change over to the spoken language in 
order to get across concepts to the children accurately 
(Frank & Kessel 1972). 
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TII» Wh0n we consider the materials, which include 

V 

the classroom organization^ physical set up and aids and 
accessories used in the classroom, many changes are to be 
made in order to fulfil the objectives of a child centred 
education. 

. Most often, in our primary schools children sit facing 
the teacher and the black board. Most classrooms are 

I 

devoid of any other material apart from basic necessities. 
Infact, in many schools, children are made to sit at the 
same desks throughout the year. Mo wonder schools are^ a 
punishment and a source of,severe boredom for many children. 

Majority of our children live in the rural areas 
and some of them in the tribal areas. These children are 
used to living in open spaces and moving about constantly-. 
Ifi retention of majority of our children in schools is 
one of the main objectives of our education policy, major 
changes are required in classroom organization. Certain 
points^ in this regard may be considered - 

“ Avoid classroom setting where children face the 
teacher and the black board throughout the day & have no 
scope for movement. 

- Children require a variety of environments where 
learning opportunities are provided in order to sustain 
their enthusiasm. Therefore use of outdoor space too for 
teaching purposes is important. 
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- In the classroom too consider dividing children into 
smaller groups seated in clusters for practical work, at 
least part of the day. The teacher should move about in 

f 

the classroom while children work in small groups and give 
instructions. One to one interaction between teacher and 
children -is much easier when this is done. 

- Use of locally available indigenous sources for 
developing material for classrodms.- is important, 

- Older children could also be involved in developing 
material aids for the class. This would be an excellent 

r , 

practical experience for them. 

IV•. Teacher Training 

But, the most crucial change required in order to change 
over from the paternalistic, didatic methods to a child 
centred one at the primary level, is in the teacher. These 
teachers are the persons v;h% will actually implement 
programmes and any real change can take place only when they 
change their mode of interaction with children and bring 
about changes in the method of instructions. 

The fundamental difference between a preschool teacher 

* I 

and a primary school teacher, is in the way she approaches 
the children. By and large, in Indian primary schoolS|the 
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relationship between the teacher and the pupil is very 
formal, to say the least. An inevitable barrier is built 
between the teacher and the pupils, making informal person 

/ I 

to person interaction difficult. The large size of the 

i 

class too contributes to this many times. 

Since, the emphasis is to make even primary education 
child centred, close relationship between the teacher and 
children becomes imperative. Partly, this can be achieved, 

k I 

within the constraints of large classroomsi if the teachers 
develop the right attitude* 

Attitudes such as approachability, realistic under- 
standing of childrens abilities, patience 8, perseverance, . 
open mindedness, and consistency in thought & action will 

be required of the' teacher,. This requires' a lot of effort 

\ 

on the part of the teachers, and background in child psycho¬ 
logy, cultural understanding apart from general knowledge 

I 

IS a must for all primary school teachers. 

Hence, teachers training should concentrate not |nly 
on subject matter, but attitudinal change as well as 
methods and strategy to use with primary school children 
in order to bring about a child centred approach to primary 

I 

level. In this regard some point may be considered t 
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^ While training the teachers in subject matter, 
emphasis is to be laid on relevance and appropriateness of 
it to be drawn out for the children's benefit, 

- training the teachers in different methods of 
instruction using .innovative techniques where children are 
given practical experiences and opportunities to explore and 
experiment, since this is a key concept of the child centred 
approach* 

- training in discipline through guidance. The National 
Policy on Education strongly condemns corporal punishment^ 
Therefore it is necessary to train teachers to use alternative 
techniques such as positive and negative reinforcement and 

so on, 

- training in using appropriate techniques in approaching 
children. The teachers should be trained not to allow 
children to be passive consumers but should engage them in 
stimulating exchanges as often as possible (Grant D* 1972), 

- the teachers' attitudes should change, through 
appropriate training from being aggressive instructors to 
only guiding influences and facilitators in the learning 
process* of the children* 
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- training in the use of locally available materials 
and resources to the’ best possible advantages in classroom 
situation, 

/ 

- training in appropriate evaluative techniques for 
judging childrens level of development and performance« 

V« Evaluation - Regarding evalu ation of children's performance, 
certain changes are necessary. To a certain extent, the 
stereo-typical quantitative evaluation common to almost all 
primary schools, is responsible for the proverbially, heavy 
school dropout. Children are segregated on the basis of 

marks alone and no other indicators are used, by and large. 

1 

Since primary school children are too young to be 
judged and labelled in terms of stages of development, a 
qual itat ive measure with a quantitative one would help both 
the teachers and the parents to assist the children achieve 
better, This suggestion needs to be explored further in 
order to arrive at a specific method of doing it. 

Conclusion 

l 

The reconciliation between the current curriculum system 

on one'hand and the environment in which it operates, in 

« 

the other are of paramount importance if our education has 
to reach our most vulnerable groups of children. For this, t 
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the theoretical orientation of our primary school education 
should move away from teaching just academic skills and move 
towards providing opportunities for development of general 
cognitive, information processing skills, that is, child’s 
means of "seeking, transforming, representing and using 
information" (Bruner, 1971). 

We have sufficient knowledge that, what goes cn: ^ 
in preschools does not seem to extend to primary years 
thereby causing innumerable adjustment problems for the 
children at primary level. But ideally "under six and over 
six education should share the same general flow and 
pattern of.instruction, the basic aim being confronting 
children with rich stimulation" (Hymes 1968), When this is 
not achieved, retention of majority of our children in 
schools is likely to become on uphill task. Since, the 
•policy aims to achieve these goals, the process of teaching 
and learning should be viewed from the point of view of the 
child and not as an objectives to be fulfilled by the 
teacher. Planners, administrators, teachers and parents^ 
all need to join hands in this matter and help each other - 
achieve reforms in priitary education, taking the basic 
principles of the child centred approach and building a 
viable curriculum for the primary school years* 
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jI3^LB_0F_PAP^R5 CHILD CE^^TRED EDUCATION; ROLE OP PARENTS', 

TEACHERS' ATTITUDES £: HOME AND SCHOOL 
ENVIFONllENTS 


M.G,Joshi* 

c 

In the history of generating the various vital 
huiTan institutions infinite attempts might have been mafl'e 
to develop, shape and maintain them that have been handed 

Wi 

X 

over to us by our cultural inheritance, Pro^a the n*)raadic 
diad to the formation of extended family, from family to 
wider community or tribe, and from community to society, 
the development required many steps in the ladder of evoluti^ci 

r 

of human society. In order to attain and perpetuate a 
harmonious social living, society also had to invent various 
essential ways of regulating and preparing for and maintaining 
a healthy system, IVas, the customs amd regulations of 
family hierarchy^ class stratification based on vocational 
skills, social regulaLions and control mechanisms had to 
be evolved and socially best serving methods and regulations 
had to be strengthened to be adopted finally. In this pr(>»ess 
of development of various agencies to maintain smooth social 
relations and prepare children to participate adequately 
in the expected, roles as adults, formal education, available 

■ * Dr.M.C.Jpshi is Professor of Psychology in Jodhpur University 
Jodhpur, He is an eminent Scholar and a Psychologist of 
international reputation. 
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commonly for the children of society# had felso to be 
provided for» This universally felt need for imparting 
intellectual, social and vocational skills was commonly 
felt in all societies in all ages and in all race's. To 
meet these basic requirements the system of school emerged. 

What a school does depends on the philosophy of education 
prevalent at the cross-seotion of time in a society. 

The aims and objectives of education to be imparted are 
derived from the philosophy of education accepted explicitly 
or implicitly by the concerned society. 

Without going into an analysis of these important 
philosophical roots of our education let me come directly to 
the main issue under consideration, viz,, Child-Centred 
Ectucation, In most of the approaches that are being advocate^ 
these days, and in the new educational policy too, lopiided 
or highly tilled approaches and total dependence on the 
charisma of a school is expected, as if the school alTOe were 
the main determiner of education as a whole. In the present 
paper an analysis is made about the role of factors within 
and without the school that have been found vitally significant 
in enriching the fruits of education and helping in the 
development of a healthy personality of the students. In 
my view fo’llowing a curriculum and arranging for extra¬ 
curricular activities are the intervening o,r arranged 
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activities, participation in which leads to the development 
of a well socialized and healthy personality of the students 
beside attaining education. Formal instructions can be had 
individually too without going to the school at all. But 
where are the opportunities for interaction in a mini- 
realistic society, free from the pred-iLecfios or idiosyncrasies 
and control of parents, in which under the impartial control 
and supervision of the teachers the children learn and 
experience the effects of obedience-disobedience, competition 
and cooperation for, shared activities, the team-spirit and 
attempts for compensating for past weakness and failure# the 
experiences of fellow-feeling, commonness and belongingness 
with the school etc. On the completion of education most 
of these experiences are finally generalized over the society 
and its values and regulation. 

Thus school is like a realistic mini-world which 
prepares our children to stimulate their specific talents, 
provides opportunities for its realistic expression along— 
with other classmates, and creates an atmosphere of healthy 
competition and cooperation while following the regulations 


of the school. 
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In order to achieve the aims and objectives of 
education it is not only necessary but essential that all 
the agencies related directly and/or indirectly make 
coordinated efforts for this common aim of providing a 
wholesome education to the future citizens of the land. 
Healthy preparation of the future adults commences with the 
process of educating them from their childhood at home, I-t 
is through a prolonged sculpturing at home, school and 
society at large that the human child marches through the 
process of various stages of growth and developments 
culminating into maturity of every facet of his life. In 
order that this aim is achieved fully a concerted effort of 
the parents is as important as that of the teachers. Being 
a responsible and encouraging parents with emotionally 
harmonious and happy home is as necessary as requiring an 
encouraging, stimulating, school environment under able, 
devoted and involved teachers. Thus education requires 
multidimensional efforts to be effective. 

In this paper an attempt is being made to bring ouh 
the importance of all these factors and to demonstrate their 
role in providing education that will lead to the devel<^^- 
ment of healthy personality as a concomitant bye-produ<*t of 
attaining formal education. 
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1• Readiness for Schooling ; 

For ,their first admission children are not 
delivered at the school as raw material. They are already 
a product of 5 to 6 years of home processing. So a school 
can start from that level at which the home has developed 
the child and what the home is doing to him and for him. 

Before a child is admitted to a school/ social/ 
individual, and communication preparedness is to be loolced 
into. Among these the following are important ones, 

(a) Sj;^arjy,n 2 __^: Beginning of school education involves 

an emotional weaning of the child. He is to be exposed to a 
totally different set up to play new roles, carry new 
responsibility in a diverse setting. Some children taXe to 
it smoothly but not all. For many the initial phase is very 
distressing. Therefore, the parents should gradually make 
the child ready for the school. Early or late admiss^fna t^ 
school are likely to precipitate adjustment problems for the 
child because he will be younger or older than others ‘of ha# 
class. A significant difference in the age of admissffn/ 

'v 

from the modal one, has been found to create many sural 
and emotional problems for such a child (Baer, 1958, Peck & 
Havighurst, 1962,, Montagu, 1962). Pre-school readiness is 
aided by nursery school and kindergarten experiences, But 
then it also creates no special excitement for the schoo 
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because there is hardly any difference between the two for 
the child previously admitted to nursery school, A starting 
age of 5+ is usually found sufficiently normal for starting 
school education at class one, 

(b) Physic a 1 Re adine s s g Adequate physical development is a 
prexequisite not only for efficient motor activities but 
equally for mental ones. Delayed physical development is 
found to be associated with poor muscular coordination and 
delayed mental development. The child with delayed physical 
development is forced to face more strains and stresses in 
the company of his physically normal classmates in the 
academic, sports, and social activities (Jones, 1965; 
Rubenstein, FaliCk and Levitt, 1959). Simon (1959) found 
marked differences in the total configuration of body and 
its relationships with different parts of the body during 
pre 5 years to chat between 5 to 7 years age and then with 
7 to 9 years period. The body under 5 years is not yet ready 
for the type of strains to undergo in the school. But it 
gets ready between 5 to 7 years' phase. The American studies 
of Simon bring out, that to be ready for first grade the 
child should-have physical and mental ages of about 6 years 
and 6 months. Therefore, a physically immature child will 
tend to be mentally immature also. According to Simon (19 59) 
Physical maturity is more than skin-deep; it is reflected 
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not only in superficial body features but in the maturational 
status of the central nervous system/ which in turn undef-lifes 
such behaviour as readiness to submit to restraints and the’ 
application to tasks". 

Any lack of readiness hampers school adjustment even 
during adolescence. The late maturer looks more like a child 
than a near adult. He is regarded as a child by his peers 
and hence is excluded from - / many social and sports 

activities, 

Early physical maturity is not accompanied by equally 
faster mental maturity. Hence/ it also crea1ra,s allround 
problems. 

(c) Psychological Readiness ; Implies the degree of autonomy 
or the degree to which a child is sufficiently capable to 
manage his activities independent of any constant aid and 
guidance from an adult. The degree of sufficiency is decided 
by the child's age-group's expectations. Can the child 
adjust socially to strangers (whether they be teachers or 
classmates)? Acceptance of class and school regulations ajid 
mental readiness to learn what his class demands, emotional 
control over anger, fear and jealousy are some of the 
requirements. In this context it is important that such 
psychological preparedness can be had by proper child-rearin®' 
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practicss adopted. Authoritarian parenting leads to make 
children l^ss mature for their age than those brought up 

X. , 

under democratic parenting. Permissive parenting does not 
help in learning to confirm to rules and regulations imposed 
by others because it has made the.child demanding and 
indulgent at home. An only child has also some disadvantage 
in the beginning in the area of social relationships at the 
school. It takes him longer time to adjust successfully 
to the school than do children with siblings (Ausubel, 1959? 
Livson, 1968), 

Reading Readines^ s The children should also be able 
to read a bit. This makes his class adjustment easier, 

Reading readiness is" greatly improved by good family relation¬ 
ships and by home environment that shows respect for and 
interest in written media. Late maturing children are, 
therefore, found retarded in their psychological readiness. 

I 

Since the curriculum is planned in schools according to the 
expected intellectual'development of the students in general 
the late maturers have some difficulties in meeting these 
requirements. The early physically maturing students also 
have difficulty because they find the social relationship 
dissatisfying in the school. This may create unfavourable 
attitudes toward, the school (Clarke and Olson, 1965? 

Jones, 196 5)', 


1 v 
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II. Effects of Readines s on adju stinent_g^ 

- •■ .. " 1 

Physically an,d .psychologically ready children 

I 

adjust to the new environment and role-demands of the 

[ ^ ' I r 

school in time'. Those not yet ready dnough have emotional 

1 f I, 

tensions and behaviour’problems. ' ‘ ' ' 

< » V * j I 


I r 

' e 


n Sbme' chii'drgh cry, when it is time to go to the 
school.^’ 'They cldng to-,the, mother on may even vomit thei^r ^ 

t » ’ 

'Vrdll^sts.' 'Others seem to be abnprmally quiet and worried 
about in suppressing the external signs .of brimming ixp _ 
emotg4nai tensions. These are*some of the characteristic 
methods pf responding to an emotionally tension producing 
situation. ^ Maofarlane, Allen & Honzik' (1954) iound'that 

children.whi react explosively to'school atUirst.may in 

the long run, make better adjustment than those who'pnhibited 

r ' 

the expression of strong unfavourable emotions in the 

^ f I 

beginning. 

•■Children also, go through a period of homesickness at 
the,beginning of schooling. Generally adjustment maintenance 
is'easier for the day-scholars than^ for those who are 
residents. It may also be kept in view that the pattern of 
a|tetmant to the first grade does not guarantee a satisfactory 
car* -over to higher classes automatically. Care has^ 
to he tahen by all concerned. 
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of School Readine s s on Personallty s 
Physically and psychologically ready child 
tends to meet the new situation with poise and self- 
confidence that facilitates smooth adjustment. This 
success reinforces self-confidence. The unready child;^ 
with his inadequacy^ finds it more tension producing. 

Hence his adjustment is a troubled one in his own eyes 

M 

as well as of those of peers, parents and teachers. % 

Most of the teachers and parent should recognize 
these individual differences in children's ad jus tment'^ef forts 
and they should try to ease the way by as rtiuch care as 
possible, Breckenridge an-d Vincent (l965) have summed 
up the situational dynamics as follows? 


-the chil-d*iS'-qu>iek to smile’, to'shed'y orders, and 
to learn school routine'^, Vie 'biten expel-ieftces a rahewal of 
mothering affectiort ^rdrti hife kinderbarteh oh iirst g»a#e 
teacher. If he is troublesome to haVe ’in ‘the^grolip 
children, slow to fit into the houtine and' not par^tii^'iiiajrly 

lov'^le, he may expCct rebuke and further' sbh'se' of ii^|tion 
frbtn the adulb world". ' ^ ■ i i - - - -w 


11 


r< I 


Along with these effects of various degrees of s^ocl 
reacJinesi, the^ohilcl','once 'aamltteil'‘t5‘ 'a-ii!ho81'’trlSs ts' 
Ills best.' Then'he Scfaumulates'Sotte"8xpejf’leHc4s'.‘’’' ■ * '' 


t 


>Vl * T /■ 


•» ^ 
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IV, Early School experiences influences the studentte 
attitude toward the schooling in general. The p.rinciple of 
primacy seems to operate here. B^t these experiences may 
change if subsequent experiences have been of stronger magni¬ 
tude and of severer nature. In the beginning the parents 
and teachers try to paint a favourable image in the mind 
of the child, but what actually is experienced by the child 
leaves more permanent imprints on his delicate, senstive 
and fresh mind. The effects of early school experiences 
become active whenever a new school is joined. There is mo 
guarantee of complete positive transfer of experiences from 
school to school, class to class or age to age because of 
the participation of many new agents in between which are 
not the mirror-images of earlier ones, 

A school environment that meets the child's expectation* 
and needs produces pleasantness, and fosters good adjustment. 
It is the schools that are unpleasant, resentment & fear 
provoking and mishandling or lacking in care for students 
on the part of their teachers that have a damaging effect 
on the children's attitudes and personality development. 

They are trapped in an 'approach-avoidant' conflict situation 
out of which they cannot come. In such cases if their 
parents are unmindful and harsh on their children’s resultant 
sub-average school performance then the children are likely 
to suffer more in shaping their personalities and school 



achievement. 


E,3ucation and personality development is affected 
by the work-^environment of the schools, 

*v 

V. Emotional Climate of the School s 

Most parents and teachers perceive the physical 
surroundings and facilities only when they think how good 
a school is. Impressive buildings, layout, well equipped 
library and laboratory and good staff seem to determine the 
quality of a school to most people. An these are necessary 
requirements of a good school no doubt but the nucleus of a 
good school is compared of the quality of psychological 
environment that prevails. Teachers' involvement, job- 
satisfaction and an adherence to the philosophy of 
school fostering cohesive efforts for an all-round building 
'of students' personality (which includes educating too) 
is essential to make best use of the facilities. It is 
this type of psychological climate of oneness of purpose 

i 

that percolates down to the students and goads them in 
the healthy channels of activities. It creates good morale 
among all, Hillard (1954) long back emphasized the impact 
of shared emotional environment's influence in the develop¬ 
ment of a strong and healthy self-concept among its students 
in the following ways 
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"School should be a place where children are not 
afraid to express the feelings they have. \Vhere mistakes 
can be made without embarrassment; where tears and distur¬ 
bances are not disgrace; where encouragement and sympathy 
are offered when needed. There should be fun and laughter 

■w 

and perhaps even a bit of teasing. School should be a place 
where children are sure of warm human understanding". 

If school environment is effective then it is 
important to find out the conditions that determine it, 

VI• Conditions responsible for Emotional Climate in the 
School s 

Teacher's role s The emotional climate of a 
school is largely determined by the teachers. What kind of 
a teacher he is, how he is perceived by the students, how 
he perceives his role and his relationship with his students 
and how closely does he feel satisfied with his capacities 
to fulfil his role-demands? All these are important 
contributors to the creation of a happy, healthy and 
cohesive emotional climate in a school. Job-satisfaction, 
and job-involvement help a teacher in the smooth enactment 
of his roles. He is able to share his feelings of warmth 
with his colleagues and students, Spch a teacher's favourable 
attitudes are contagious that easily spread around, Af 
higher levels of education the opportunities of closer 
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contacts with students shrink because the students is how 
scholastically and emotionally more mature and capable of 
chalking out his activities with least supervision from 
his teachers. After all/ the whole process of education 
is to sculpture the child into an autonomous/ self- 
directing, responsible and productive being from his 
initial dependencies, other-directness and immaturity. 

(b) Type of DjsGiplinq proc ess? The school administration 
regulates directly or through the teachers the process of 
discipling. Authoritarian discipling is found to create 
far less positive emotional climate than a democratic 
approach. Over-permissiveness also spoils the emotional 

I 

climate of the school because it is directionless. It is 
also a fact that when the rules are properly explained to 
and understood and respected by the students it leads to 
favourable attitudes toward the authority. Representation 
of some students in the discipline board crOatew a feeling 
of fairness and justice among the students, 'fhis however 
is practicable at post-primary schools only. But it 
does promote healthy emotional climate in the school. 


t 
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Degree o f Str e ss of Gpinpetition i A highly competitive 
atmosphere in a school has an unsettling effect on the 
emotional climate. It constantly ignites the students 
into rivalry. The effects of an atmosphere stressing to 
vie has very demaging consequences for those who fail 
in attaining the goal and thus it leads to a feeling of 
smug self- satisfaction on the part of those who succeed. 

Here it may be mentioned that this philosophy of high 
competitiveness will gradually envelop our educational 
system also as the country advances further in industrializa¬ 
tion, In an industrialized culture constant cut-throaU 
competitions are the norms of the business. Schools and 
colleges also reflect a preparation toward the same end. 
During last one decade Japan has witnessed an intolerable 
stress generated in this manner in their school system that 
has been found to be very fatal for the well being of the 
large majority of the students. Therefore, a highly 
charged competitive atmosphere is basically detrimental 
for building a harmonious emotional climate in the school 
and healthy personality development of children. 
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VII, Effect of Emotion s 1 Climate on Perspnal ij^s 

The emotional climate of the school does not 
only affect educational process but it influences the 
development of personality of the children. The effects of 
emotional climate of home and school are not confined to 
familiar and school adjustment only hut also on the relatively 
stable pattern of behaviour. If a student has to work with 
persons who are generally tense and anxious due to competiti¬ 
veness, poor personality adjustment or other conditions 
then he will also, unintentionally, fall into the same 
pattern. Nearly 4 to 6 hours spent daily in a school amounts 
to a significant period of time. Therefore, the quality 
of emotional climate of the school has a direct effect 
on the personality of the students. It is particularly 
more prone to be affective in the earlier phase of the 
formative years of a child’s and adolescent's life. It 
can in some ways affect the early adulthood also. The 
early years become more sensitive for imprinting because 
the child ordinarily is under one teacher through the entire 
day, except during recess. The classmates are also the 
same during all teaching periods of a day. Therefore, he 
is constantly under the same emotional exposure. 

The early phase is also more sensitive and susceptible 
to the Influence of the teacher because the child has not yet 
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acquired wider experiences of life and has not yet 
developed the critical judgement ability. Later on/ 
with greater socialization and growing maturity/ the 
dependence on the teacher is also reduced. Childhood is 
a delicate period of molding personality too. Therefore, 
this phase of childhood requires utmost care. 


VI11« Teacher* s Attitudes & Behaviour s 

Educating is done by the teachers in the 
school. Their attitudes and behaviour become agents of many 
consequences for the s'tudents. A teacher's influence on the 
children's personality development is second to parents 
only. During the early delicate, formative/ highly sensitive 
and receptive period of rapid growth and development the 
significant persons that function in the psychological 
field of a child leave their imprints on the mind of the 


child. The modeling effect is operative there all the 


time (Bandura and Walter, 1959; 1963). The te adher-taught, 
relationship, its intensity and temper charges the 
emotional climate of the class; The pupil-teacher 
relationship is qualitatively determined by the attitudes 
that the teacher has toward te,aching and the taug 
Mutually coherent perception l|feads to the interplay of 
harmonious climate. When the teacher perceives 


students as eager, cooperative md complying his attitude, 

favourable, while perception of a student as-troublemal..,, 


are 
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defiant and disinterested develops unfavourable attitude 
toward him. Students attitudes toward the teacher, 
whether positive or negative, are rebounded by the teacher. 
However, at higher class levels a qualitative change 
taXes place in the teacher-pupil interactions. It tends 
to become more formal too. As a matter of well documented 
fact a stage comes when the young adolescents develop 
a sort of hero-worship for their preferred teacher 
(Chausky, 1958; Christensen, I960; Medley, 1961; and 
Yando, 1968), 

Recently Joshi and Singhvi (1915, pp, 107-409) 

Investigated the characteristics of teacher, taught and 
teaching from primary to college level vis-a-vis their 
personality characteristics. They used the Hindi versions 
of Cattell series of l6 PF, HSPQ and ESPQ together with 
measurement of perception of Teacher, Taught and Teaching 
by 3.D. technique. 

Ci) The students, at all levels, attributed more pf^sitive 
qualities to "taught" than their teachers at the respective 
grade levels, 

(a) Perception of teacher by teachers: The teachers and 
taught perceived "teacher" in a similar way at all educational 
stages. However, teachers' self-pereeption was found to be 
more realistic than their students self-perception, Teacherf 
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attributed more P (poteacy), A (activity), and E Cevaluation) 
to teaching" than did their students. Interesting 
personality correlates of these perceptions were obtained, 

Thos^ primary school teachers who perceived "teacher" 
as highly potent (p), active (A) and valuable (E) were 
found to be emotionally more mature (C+), accomodating 
and serious (E-), and conscientious (G+), At the middle 
school level perceivers of these attributes were significantly 
higher on sobriety and seriousness (E-), group-dependent 
(□ 2 “) and socially more precise ( 0 -^+) • At the secondary 

stage only conscientiousness (Gt) factor was found 
significantly higher among teachers perceiving "teacher" 
high on P,A, and E dimensions. Finally such college 
teachers perceived "teacher" high on P,A and E who" were 
themselves assertive and stubborn (E+) and had a high self- 
concept (Q 3 +) formation. 

As regards "teaching", venturesome and socially 
bold (H+) and conscientious (G+) teachers perceived 
"teaching" high on P, A and E in the primary schools. In 
the middle schools teachers who were high on trusting 
(L-) perceived "teaching" highly. At the secondary level 
social warmth (i^+) was the sole outstanding attribute of 
teachers perceiving "teaching" highly. At the college level 
assertive and dominatingness (E+) characterized teachers 
who -perceived "teaching" highly. 
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Among the students the following characteristics 
were noted, 

a) At the primary level social-warmth (A+) 
characterized students perceiving "teacher" highly, 
Enthusiastip, happy-go-lucky (P+) traits went with higher 
perception "teacher" among the students of junior high 
school. But at the secondary level scholastic brightness 
(B+) and serious and sober (F-) students tended to perceive 
"teacher" highly. At the college level students who were 
high on conscientiousness (G+) and secure and confident ( 6 -) 
perceived "teacher" highly, 

(ii) Taught i 

i) Venturesome (H+) but tenderminded (1+) 
students of primary level perceive "taught" highly. This 
is a projection of self-image, 

11) At the middle school obedient and conforming , 

enthusiastic (P+) and relaxed (Q^-) students perceived 

"taught" highly, 

iii) Emotionally mature (C-h) and high self-concept 

controlled students of higher secondary perceived 

"taught" highly* 

v * 

iv) Among the college students "taught" was perceived 
highly by those who had high self-concept (0^+^ formatiom* 



(iii) Teachin g; 


i) At the primary school socially warm (A+), 
tenderminded (1+) and venturesome (H+) students rated "teachiaf" 
highly. 


ii) Enthusiastic (Pt) and expedient (G-) students 
rated "teaching" highly at the middJe school level. 

iii) At the secondary school no special personality 
attribute was found to discriminate between high and low 
ratin<^ on teaching. But the college students who were more 
enthusiastic (F+) and conforming (E-) tended to rate "teachin|f“ 
highly. 

Among the students it was seen that at the primary 
level venturesome (H+) but overprotected or dependent (1+) 
students perceived "teacher" and "teaching" high on P,A & E 
dimensions. At the junior high school happy-go-lucXy (P+) 
but self-reliant ( 1 - 3 , relaxed (Q^-) and bright Cb+) students 

perceived highly on all the three concepts. But at the 
secondary level there was no distinguishing predisposition. 

However at the college level high self-concept 
control (Q 3 +) is the trait distinguishing "teacher" as well 
as ^taught" concept responses. 
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Factor* saalysis further revealed significant differential 
perceptions across the four educational levels and concepts, 

TX, Fnctors Influencinp Tpanher-Stufent Relationship ; 

Ihexe are various factors that influence it 
among them uhe fol^oving are prominent oness 

(a) Ci 2 ltural steretype , if favourable, is conducive for 
positive relationships. It also enhances self-respect and 
self-control of the teacher. These days, in our country, 
the commonly used term for a teacher in popular parlance, 
even in movies is "master” the connotation of which is well 
known to 'all, the sense in which it is used today. The 
ancient concept of "Guru" has turned into a totally different 
connotation in a common man's vocabularly. These are 
disparaging portrayals. It leads to far from satisfactory 
image of a -^eacher in the minds of the public. Hence the 
teacher-studenti relationships cannot be expected to be 
satisfactory at all (Anderson, Anderson, Cohen and Nutt, 

I 

1959; Cohen, 1965; Schwartz, 1960), These unfavourable 
social stereotypes create unfavourable attitudes toward 
teaching as a career and a negative attitude toward teachers 
in general in the minds of the young ones. Every teacher'is 
able to sense how their students feel about them. This 
further complicates the development of proper relationship. 
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(b; ^f .)?_y T gc jher 2 Sf;udGnts perception of 

'Tcvouritjsm" o the pert of their teachers is also crucial. 
tijualiV dernancinr anj overindulged students complain about 
It.,. it,Uill37 a b? ,ter then average student in any area of 
c.r r.'Viv,^ more abtention on any neacher. Sometimes 

s zu'^enen j'ei,onQing co poor social class complain that their 
classmates of upper social clsss yet more favourable treat¬ 
ment. Pe,rhaps intellectually more stimulating background of 
upper social class studentsy who performed better/ attracts 
teacher*n attention in such cases. Boys generally tend to 
be more trouble-precipitating in a class than girls. If the 
girls .are found to be complimented for their better 
ach.-’evemen c and behaviour, the boys tend to allege favouritism 
or partiality, 

Students also sense very quickly 
thoir t3ach''''rs' attitudes toward them. Teacher's interests 
oj" lacl< of in is also gauged by them.' A good teacher is 
identified as one^ who likes his students, is interested in 
the:.: rj3 people, encourages them to work upto their capacity 
and to conform to senooi rules. He is perceived as one who 
is personally secure and self-assured.. Such teachers are 
j ated as poor who are perceived by their students as hostile, 
inciifferenu, unfriardiy and punitive in their attitudes, 
lacKing in understanding their pupils, primarily self-concemed 
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and weak in providing leadership to the students, Sfi^dents 
generally take I’ndue advantages of such teachers, work below 
their capaciby and create class-room troubles (Cheong and 
DeVault, 1966; Johnson, 1957; and Symond, 1960). 

^'3-^ i'eaching _ t gchnigues A A fteacher's performance comes 

to the forefront every day and in every school period. There¬ 
fore it IS the anchor on which teaching and it influence on 
the personality of the students depends to a significant 
degree. When teaching is felt as boring, the classes are 
dull and uninspiring, the students are tempted to indulge in 
starting that may appear to be exciting to them. They develop 
negative attitudes toward teaching and the teacher. The 
teaching techniques adopted may be very advanced or "too 
simplified or very routine for the age and intellectual level 
of the students, A youncr and ambitious teacher may be tempted 
to use a technirrue advanced to the level of his students to 

impress them while the older teachers may tend toward the 
other extreme. 

Classroom controlling strategy Is also an Important 
part of the processof of teaching. It Is usually seen that 
authoritarian, strict and punitive controls are disliked 
as much at the school as at home. Similarly very permissive 
and vacilatlng disciplining as weak and ineffectual. The 
students show contempt for them. It is ridiculed behind the 
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teacher's back. Therefore, a consistent, reasonable 
steady conformity has to be implemented, 

(e) Pe rsonal Adjustment and teaching efficiency; 

A personally well adjusted teacher is able to establish 
warmer relationshin vrith his s budents. According to heil and 
Washburns (1961) there are three types of teachers? 

(a) Turbulent, i,e., blunt, impulsive, tense and unpredictable. 
They tend to express their feelings and thought in verbal 
and physical aggression; (b) Fearful teachers are basically 
insecure, helpless, dependent and defensive. They become 
tools in the hands of their students and others; (c) Self - 
C ontrolled teachers are sensitive to the attitudes of 
others, they want to run the things properly, expect 
conformity of rules from the students. They command greater 
respect from the students. It should now be clear how the 
teacher-student relationships affect the students personality 

and performance. 

> 

The role of school as a shaper of personality is 

1 

formidable. Teachers are next only to the parents in 
influencing children. 

Teacher-child relationship has greatest impact in 
early school years. Here the teacher plays the role of 
surrogate parents during the school hours. With further 
growth in age teacher's impact decreases (which is also true 
for parental influence) . 
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The child grows between the two worlds of home and 

school during his early formative years. If these two 

worlds are similar in their values, attitudes and involve- 

ment then each reinforces the other in the development of 

the child. The similarity between them should be between 

the values held by the parents and teachers, their ways of 

guiding and disciplining the child be consistent, general 

environment encouraging, and inviting individuality, 

patience, realistic expectations and realistic reinforcements 

should characterize it. If there is significant discord 

between these two worlds the child is pushed from one court 
the 

to/other like a poor shuttle cock, e,g., if teachers put 
high value on studying and parents put low value on it, 
the child is torn between'the two, not knowing which standard 
he is to accept. 


School is, in many respects, more important in deli¬ 
vering, early in formative stage of life, a miniature world 
experience to every student whether he is from the indulgent 
or rejecting parents. He is exposed to a socialization on 
a realistic matrix where he is expected to be encouraged for 
such role-enactments that are within the circumference of 
social and educational expectations; where healthy cooperation 
and competition takes place; where making a realistic self¬ 
appraisal is possible, in is in the healthy school environment 
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alone that the child learns self-acceptance, self-understandinf^; 
realistic expectations, possibility of repeated experiences'of 
success and identification with healthy models. Formal 
education seems to be just an instrumental procedure to 
usher in healthy socialization. 

Attitude toward education and school also influences 
not only echievement but also the development of personality 
because the child's attitude toward education and school 
affect his adjustment to the situation. His adjustment will . 
influence his self-concept as a person. There is a circular 
relationship between the child's personality and his school. 
According to Hurlock (l983, p. 322) "his personality largely 
determines his adjustment to school and his adjustment to 
school greatly influences his concept of self". 

Students' Attitudes s 

sii A student's attitude toward his school affects the 

academic and extra-academic adjustments. The quality of 
these adjustments influences the judgements his teachers, 
classmates and parents make of him. Their judgements affect 
their behaviour toward him. The way parents, teachers and 
classmates treat him shapes his self-concept. 
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Breckenridge and Vincent (1965) found that 
students with favourable attitudes toward education 
generally work up to their dapacities and make good 

i 

school adjustment while those with unfavourable attitudes 
belbng to the underachiever group and problem students. 

i i I 

This lack of smoothiadjustment reduces motivation. 

Role of Family ; Once formed these attitudes toward 
school are difficult to change. If the family helps 
in building up a favourable attitude, the child is likely 
to take it with him when he enters the school. But many 
parents tend to be careless in this respect or may paint 
a false picture of the school. It has also been found that: 
a child generally has favourable attitude at first persisting 
in this first school year. Subsequently the novelty and 
excitmeiit are over because of the routine familiarity. The 
Increased experience in the school also diminishes the basif, 
exciting appeal, According to Bstvan (1959) this initial 

I 

sensitivity to different asp'ects of school and schooling 
leads to a decreasing return in subsequent school years 
This may be associated with a dterioration in the child's 
attitude tov/ard school, Mitchell and Shephard (19^7) found 
gradual dislike for school to develop in increasing order 
from 6 to 15 years of age. The child gets bored with 
school and a latent antagonism may develop for it. The 
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restrictions imposed by be School and ■’'oacher's treatment 
is now resented by the children. Thus the children become 

t I 

' less fond of schoo-1 than wore initially. 

Attitude o f Older Studentss The attitudes of older students 

also influences significantly the quality of attitude 

formation in the younger children studying in lower classes, 

» 

Joseph (1969) found more resentment among adolescent 
school children than among the primary ones. Iluch el 
same holds true, proportionately perhaps, for the college 
students. 

XI. Cau s e ‘of de terioration of f avour able a ttitudes s 
(a) Unrealistic Image ; The deterioration in atttitudes 
may occur due to many factors. An unrealistic concept 
about school (as a place of enjoyment) or a false idea 
that schooling is the ke to vocational placement etc. m?»y 
be found to be non-existent very rjon. Complaints about 
curriculum are also voiced as being out of date or irrelevant 
to real world. Here a readymade key to solve future vocational 
success and smooth sailing in life seem to be the source 
of such complaints because schools, colleges and universities 
are not polytechnics. A society needs imparting, generating 
and transferring knowledge on every aspect o-p ednca-i-’-' rd 
not only about perparation for future jobs. The place of 
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art/ aesthetics/ literature/philosophy/ history/ and 
other subjects of humanities and social sciences are 
needed for their o\m sake to widen the mental horizons. 
Education is not a favtory for producing technician or 
technologists of a particular trade for which their mioht 
be great current demand and which will not be in so great 
a demand after the decade due to over-^preduction of them. 
Moreover/ what typo of technology can there be without 
sound knowledge of basic sciences. 

But the young ones do complain because of their 
faulty conceptions about education as a direct royal road 
to vocational placement. 

f 

.^5 a factor- in attitude form a tio n; Beside 
these student-centred factors there are other sources th^t 
too affect attitude toward education. They affect students 
attitudes too. Girls are found/ as a whole and at every 
age/ to have a more favourable attitude toward education 
and school than boys. Consequently they work with more 
positive inclination. 'Phey trouble their teachers less and 
rebel less agaiiist school rules. Now this difference in 
attitude development is not genetic. It is a product of 
child-rearing methods, Ti-,e methods used in chi Id-training 
at home influence what attitudes and behaviour the child 
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will learn. These are then carried to the school from 
home, h child with hostile attitude toward parent may 
transfer this hostility upon the school and teachers. 

If parents are authoritarian and the style of 'home- 
adjustment has forced the child to be meek and timid, he 
will tend to be timid in the school too. Or he may 
compensate for the home timidity by developing aggressive, 
negative and obstructive attitudes and behaviour in the 
school. 

It has been found consistently that parents who 
bring up their children and supervise their activities in c 
permissive, positive and encouraging manner help in the 
development of adaptive behaviour in their children. This 
is likely to become generalized if school also tries similoj. 
approach (Weigand, 1957), Cottle (1968) has summed up 
this dynamics very aptly when states that "good parents 
produce good students". When parents shov/ little interest 
in their children or in their schoolwork and when there is 
little exchange of affection, children have little moti¬ 
vation to do things to please their parents. Therefore, 
school work also suffers which culminates in a dislike for 
school and education. Therefore, any unfavour-'^ble parent- 
child relationship, whether overindulgence, rejection. 
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OV6rprot 0 Ction or domination/ is likely to '^cripplo th© 
child's chances of adjusting successfully to the school 
situation, either socially or scholastica]ly" (Mussen, 
Conger and Kagan, 1969), 

(c) Home Environment ; Poffenberger (1959) found that 
parental attitudes toward school and educabion affect 
children's interests in schooling and studies. 

What the parents think of school its teachers and 
its worth to the young ones in the present and for the 
future largely influences the student's attitude toward 
education, teachers and studios. Parent's attitude may 
increase or dampen their ward's motivation for studies 
(Cooper Si Lewis, 1962; Harrison, 1968; and Werrinor, 

Poster and Trites, 1966). Young children also adopt the 
attitude of older same sex sibling with respect to school, 
teachers and studies. And all this is passed on to the 
young, one at a stage of development when he is not mature 
enough to or experienced enough to form an unbiased 
judgement of his own, Stone and Church' (1968) have very 

aptly summarized these developments in the following 
words I 


"Some of our negative feelings about education arc 
early communicated to our children, making it difficult for 
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them to approach schoo with enthusiasm that is develop- 
mentally so timely. Quite early adults (especially men) 
convey to children (especially boys) that school is to be 
spoken of disparagingly, that it is something of a panel 
institution, that it is less an opportunity than a forced 
drudgery and that real life ends at tiio schollhouse door." 

(d) Social Cl ass Influences; Parental attitude toward 
education are influenced by their social class. Middle 
class parents are found to lay great emphasis on the value 
of schooling and academic achievement as stepping-stones 
to vocational and social mobility and enhancement. There¬ 
fore, they enconraye favwuicibjp aLi-lLudcs in their wards 
(Sears, Maccoby and Lavin, 1957; Stout, 1969), 

Many lower class parents feel that much of the 

school work done by their wards has very little scope for 

application in the after school life and hence schooling is 

a iwaste of time and waste of opportunity for possible returns 

of income earned by child labour. Even in advanced country 

a 

like U.S,A, the lower class parents think that/ teacher s 
job is to discipline their wards and hence they express 
no responsibility for the child's attitudes and behaviour 
(Kandal and Lessor, 1969). The lower class parents are 
equally unconcerned about their child doing his homework 
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and how he utilizes his leisure time at home. But the 
middle class parents are very much concerned about both the 
responsibilities, rather they overstress the child to concentrate 
on studies at home (Blakoley, 1958? t'^hitty, 1961), The 
upper class parents do encourage education but there is 
relatively less stress than in the rniddlo class. 


(e) ^ligion i Religious affiliation seems to affect attitude 
toward education among parents. In U.S.A. it was found that 
Jewish parents put more emphasis on education and higher 
academic achievements than the Protestant or Catholic 
parents (Cohen, 1965? Packard, 1961? Packard, 1962). Perhaps 
the minority group perceives oducational preparedness as 
their best instrument for future success. In India poverty 
distracts many among minorities from availing schooling for 
their children. Childs-labour is taken as an additional asset. 


Kthnic differences emong parents are also found to 
influence parental attitudes toward education. In U.S.A. 
lower class black and Italian parents are found to have 
least favourable attitude toward education. In India lower 
class parents across all religious groups also appear to 
Uijnk similarly because of di ser imnnatlcju they feel that 
thexo .is vuiy Ut-f-lc po^nihillLy of their oh-iia,,-., i.on.y 
able to rise on vocational and social ladders. 
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T^oss of Value of_Academic Exce llences Among tbc stuclents 
of faculties of Humanities^ Social Sciences and Science^ 
academi,c achievement seems to have lost its appeal among 
the students of todcoy, Ihis trend was found in American 
schools and colleges too (Coleman, 1960). Therefore, attainina 

I 

academic excellence has lost its appeal. 

All these sourcos of unfavourable attitudes not 
only pol-lute educational process but they also produce unsatas- 
factory personal and social adjustment (Garrett & Haller, 

1964; Rubenstein, Falick & Levitt, 1959). It leads to the 
development of a stable grumbling and disproportionately 
criticising attitude development (Hams, 1950). back of 
favourable attitude toward education creates laxiness and 
lack of motivation for study. Thus, they underachieve. This 
is not confined to any particular subject but it affects 
over all studies. Intense dislike for school may also 
lead to school phobia and consequent trauncy. Underlying 
the large dropouts and school misdemeanors are these 
cummulative effects of unfavourable attitudes toward 
schooling. 

It is a serious matt'er to note here that the 
attitudes toward education not only affect education but 
personality development also. F^xst of all these attitudes ^ 
affect school and college adjustment. The type of experiences 
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in student-teacher reJationship and with peers an under¬ 
standing is generated about people in general, of situations 
and of himself. It is developed in an environment that is 
heterogeneous in contrast to the home environment. In U.S.A. 
it is found that the behaviour of persons having the advantao'^* 
of atleast 2 years college education is more flexible, 
democratic, more understanding of others and less authoritarian 
than those who did not have this much exposure of the college 
(Bloom & Webster, 1960; Jarrett & Haller, 1964; harriner, 

Foster and Trites, 1966). It will be very difficult to 
generalize these findings to Indian situation where an 
opposite trend seems to prevail. The greatest direch influence 
of the process of education comes from the large number of 
opportunities for self-evaluation in terms of one's age-mates. 
It is ^done through the level of achievement, teachers' and 
classmates' behaviour toward him and his social and, extra¬ 
curricular achievements as compared to his classmates. 

Education was once considc^red as a symbol of status 
and hence has influenced in self-concept via the favourable 
judgements made by one's social group. Although neither 
education nor the teachers have a high prestige in our 
country yet academic achievement does get recognition some¬ 
times, So it should be encouraged at home and at the 
school. 
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In this paper the role of teachers and parents in the 

process of educating a child is explained in terms of fact:.: 

1 

that have been mostly side tracked so far. The importance of 
parent's attitudes, home environment, school environment, 
teacher's attitudes and their effects on an allround develop¬ 
ment of a child's attainment and personality are reviewed, 

The importance of teacher-pupil relationship, factors that 
affect it and the conditions that influence teachers' role 
and students' attitudes are brought out. Given these condi¬ 
tions the imparted cliild-ceuUed cducatinu will he most 
productive and creative. 
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TITLS OF PAPER; ENCOURAGING CREATIVITY AMQMGCT CHILDREN 


Lt. Colonel Naren Tewari* 


1, To-day's World is contracting in space due to 
population explosion and high degree of industrialisation. 

This has given rise to many complex problems and the living 
on tomorrow's world would be nore and more complex. The 
Scientists, Engineers, Industrialists, Architects, Sociolo- 
gist&, Politicians, Educators and the people at large would 
have to find and search new ard novel solutions, to various 
problems for improving the quality of life, besides, survival 
and existence. We would have tc be more creative than what 

we have been. Hence it is imperative that people collectively 
and individually formulate, methcdology to encourage children 
of today who are the citizens of "omorrow, for the development 
of latent creative talent. Cr®siive citizens wiH riob only 
solve problems creatively, but also prevent protl®nis, 

2. Creativity is a fusion of perspective ih a new way, 

(Me Keller), the capacity to find new connections (Kubic), 
the new and novel relationships (Rogers), occurence of 

* Lt, Col. Naren Tewari is vorKing in the Directorate 
General, Border Roads, Ministry of Defence, GoVt. of 
India, He is a reputed Management Expert and has 
written extensively in this domain. 
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composition which IS new (Murry), the disposition to make 
recognition and innovations (Lasswel ), an action of mind 

that produces new ideas (Gerard), the moulding of experience 

into new organisations (Taylor) , the presentation of new 
constellations of meanings (Ghiselin), 

3, Carl Gregory has defined Creativity as "The production 
of an idea, concept, creation or discovery that is new and 
useful or satisfying to the creator or some one else in some 
period of time*'* 

4, Creativity combines in unique and diverse ways 
previously existing unknown phenomenon of nature. The 
continuous manipulation, and juxta-positicn of ideas and 
concepts through mental gymnastics evolve new thoughts into 
future, converging into thoughts, unthough:^ of, killing the 
obsolete* According to Shaw, "Science is slways wrong, it 

I 

never solves a problem, without creating uen more. 

5, Of all the powers of a man creativity is the most 
unique and hence we have to find creatie methods and process 
for development of creativity amongst j:ildren^ To create, 
the mind must be withdrawn, open itself ^ oime, then 
focus it's forces and project individua-^^'^'^ .of 
itself to an external medium; 



6. Research indicates that creativity and intelligence 

giiotients are co^related^ helow about 120 IQ, it is also 

seen that boys who are more clos^j their mothers and the 

girls who are more close to their fathers during the period 

from 4 to 7 years will become more creative than others and 

» 

this theory explains why t]!iere appears to be more creative 
men than women in the world. Th? child at this time is 
enchanted by warm effect of the opnosice sexed parent and 
responds by creative manipulation of his immediate environment. 
This view of creativity has more conseciences for parents, 

7. Research has also shown that creativity potential is 
highest amongst children upto 7 years, and it tapers off from 
the age of 10 years and is at minimum ai High School age. 

This is so because of the present educitional system, 

I 

schooling, teachers and society at lar"?, wherein, the child 
has to read, write learn and re-produce to be accepted as a 
high achiever, in a competitive job or ented world. Thus the 
merit of a child is judged by his markp capability to re¬ 
produce from memory, give ste-’:fotyped af£wers and find solu¬ 
tions to problems applying the accepted igrmulii and norms, 
providing no scope for the child to sxpress, much 
less be judged by his capacity to thin> be .jxcaLive. 
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8* For the development of children, the following factors 
are responsible to inject, infuse and stimulate creativity, 

(a) Parents 

(b) Teachers 

(c) Educational System 

(d) Social environment 

PARENTS AND CREATIVITY 

9, 'Most people think that creativity follows the law of 
genetics but in my opinion it is not, and the Statistics also 
reve-^1 it. It is not necessary that children of talented, 
creative persons would be like their parents, and vice-versa. 
Creativity is neither herditary nor the monopoly of a few. 
However studies on creativity in various countries reveal 
that children of upper and middle class have shownr^reater 
talents as they have more freedom anc are not governed by 
strict rules and regulations of sociev/. 

The parents can initiate the child In creative recreations 
and occupations like reading, sports ec:;,, which are 
exciting, thrilling and advenWrous, 

Some of the ways to stimulate and erdCurage creativity 
amongst children, by the parents are below;- 
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ri iqhts of Im ag ination 

10, Materials which develop the imagination of the child, 
should be provided to children by parents to hindle the 
flame of creativity. Parents should encourage the natural 
inclination of the child. The imagination develops the 
ability to think. 

Enriching the Imager y 

11* Fairy talesy mythological stories/ folk stories of 
which we have rich literature, should be given and children 
should be encouraged to a part of suprlementary reading 
school curriculum, 

DaV Dreaming and Creativity 

12. Children should be given enough time so that they can 
do daydreaming for their development. Most parents P 

llli. 

children so busy that they find no time for their own 

• VpeD the 

pursuits. Normal tendency amongst parents is to ^ 3- 
children busy, either doing home work or household w 
which does not give them any time uco originate, g- 
and incubate creative thought process. 





Conceptional Opportunism 

13. The children should be giver chance to look for the 
unexpected, A creative child can be compared to a wayward 
bride-groom who during his wedding ceremony evaluates the 
potentialities of bridemaids. 

Idea and Media 

14, Children should be able to express their ideas orally 
or in a written form and asked to keep a record. They should 
do a great deal of writing, talking and thinking aloud. This 
will bring clarity and clinical filteration of divergent 
thinking, and converge into creative ideations. 

Acceptance of Lateral Thinking 

15. Lateral thinking is looking at something differently, 
of moving from familiar to unfamiliar, from known to unknown. 
Parents should accept the children’s new concepts, analogy, 
synetics and bionics. Fortunes are made that way. At times 
they be made to do lateral thinking by prompting. 

Reward Individuali ty 

16, Children do crazy things. Their craze should not be 
curbed. It should be encouraged by show of- to friends and 
relatives, so that child feels proud of ideas and 
ideations, 
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- Love them and .'t heir creatiyil^- 


17« Children respond much more, >rhen they feel they are 
loved., lihed and adored. Love is a creative relationship 
between the child and it fosters creativity. 


Teache r taught and Great i vity 

18, Th® -teacher is much more responsible for nurturing 
creative thinking. It is the teacher who identifies the 
creativity of the child. The creative child'in a classroom 
would give tough time to the teacher by giving arguments, 
behaviours, communications, verbal and non-verbal and 
conflicting ideas leading to new ideas. The teacher must not 
only encourage such behaviour but also exploit the talent 
of the creative child by being a catalyst. 


Trouble Maker to Trobl^ Shooters 

19, The trouble making ny creative children may be 
disturbing in classroom. Th© teecher should transfer, this 
in a positive, constructive ways so that cheir potentialities 
can take an outstanding direction. 


Let them vjork in their own way 

2 0, Creative children marcn zo a dirferent drum beat are 
not condusive to work in a group, Th^ teacher should be open 
and feasible, and give, a challenga that they can 
demonstrate their creative skills. 
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Creativity and Cl a ss R o om A c tivity 

21, A mutual self discipline for each other between the 
teacher and the taught must prevail and they should welcome 
each other's issues and responses. 


Question and Response by C]-iiidr en 

22. Questions and response technique as suggested by 
Louis Robin helps the children to think creatively. 
of these can be usefully employed by teachers as giyen 
belowi- 


a) During discussion, one person talks at a time 
and interruptions are out of order, 

b) Probe beyond the answer to Yes/Wo questions, why, 
how, when, where ere, 

c) Consider your questions? is it ‘specific? Is the 
responsibility of t'^e learner clearly evident? 
Does the learner krow -what is expected of him? 

d) The questions should be- a'sked clearly leading to 
development of the pirposes teacher had in mind 
while using the gues-ions? E.g., to stimulate 
thinking, search for re]ationships, design 
experiments, make observations, etc, 

e) If the teacher feels th^re is a value in children 
learning to pose questicts, then teacher must 

respond to children's questions, in some positive 
encouraging way. 
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£) Ask the questions, then wait. If the children are 
to learn that the responsibility for thinking is 
theits, teachers must give them time to think 
and respond, 

g) Different kinds of questions should be posed to 
stimulate different kinds of purposes or 
objectives, 

h) Questions should be structured in a way that 
there is no one "Correct" answer. 

j) ' Give children the chance to find out for themselves 

that their ideas may be of little value. 

k) Provide the time and opportunity for more than 
one child to respond, 

l) React to the children's responses in a variety 
of ways in order to present any subverbal cues. 

T eacher as the catalyst of creati'^^ipY 

Here are some of the tins teaclers to stimulate 

creativity during teaching sessions 

(a) Don't be too threatened by tU exceptional child 
or the unexpected response. It should be a 
laboratory for democracy. 

(b) Don't be too concerned about t higher noise level 
- It is a "a busy hum"/ full activity. 

Activity promotes creativityf 
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(c) l^on't be blinded by "intelligence" test acores - 
they don't tell the whole story, 

(d) Forget and forgj_^g the "mistakes", 

(e) Don't your pride get in the way of your 
teaching, different kinds of children learn in 
different ways. Individual differences amongst 
children must be recognised. 

(f) Never set time limits, standards or sets, give 
them enough time of their own. 

(g) Let them "test" their limits". 

(h) Don't let the pressure for "evaluation" get the 
upper hand, 

(j) Give them a chance to "warm up" to produce ideas, 

(k) Give them home work, the answers of which require 
original thinking. 

Computers and Creativity 

22. Talking about computer and crearivity may sound like 
combining beauty and the beast. But the capacity of a 
computer is immense, to stimulate, substitute, combine, and 
process vast variables. An intelligent manipulation of 
the computer games, and problem solving will definitely 
provide chance to find all possibilities and select the 
best one. The children should be g^ven chance to play with 
their ideas and have unique persona]^ experiences. Computer 
is best suited for this 'activity for promotion of cj-eoCiv-l ty. 
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K eepers of Flame 

23, In the schools all'over the Country teachers teach 
from the itext booh and seldom revrise their lessons. They 
keep the fires of mediocity burning and maintain the 
rituals in the academic areas. They are the specialists 
who maintain status quo. Thus hho teaching of a child 
suffers from freshness, newness and uniqueness. The 
teachers should create new interests, new innovations to 
kindle the flame of creativity. 

EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURING FOR CPEATIVITY 

24, VThen we critically examine the educational spectrum 
for the child, we no doubt produce the specialists, masters 
of the subject, but not creative thinkers. Children are 
discouraged because of our educational system, which gives 
more emphasis on Read, ^^ote and Re-produce. The success 

is measured by retetivity of facts and their re-production 
in the examination on answer sheets. 

2 5. The aim of education should be to identify creative 
potential, then evoke and provoke the creative and innovative 
thinking. In this regard the objective teats in most 
schools lay emphasis on conformity and uiiiformity rather 
on creativity, or divergent thinkingif The questions 
should be subjective rather objective for creativity. 
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Identifyinq the Creative Potential 

26. The creative potentia] of the child should be 
Identified by various tests based on aptitude and attitudes, 
The creative attitude of child is tested by exploring 
openness and awareness of environment/ Car] Rogers has 
expressed, "I .find creative expersion to be sensitively 
open to all of it's experience, sensitive perhaps to men 
of all the feeling, reactions and emergent meanings which 
he discovers in himself,” 


27, The creative individuals are more flexible and fluent. 
Their perception and cognizance are unique in approach to 
the probJems, their intutivo^*’ power and perception are 
open. Creative children are more recreative, able to 
secure and realistic to perceive both objectively and 
subjectively. 

28. One of the conditions that affects creativity is 
the individual's feeling about himself. Each of us has 
a feature which governs our out-look. When one has 
confidence and pride in self, he feels tree to express 
himself. When this image is the source of shame, the 
tendency is to hide and to be lost. The Psychologists 
consider that adequate and mature personality is a 
creative personality. 
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29, Paul Torrance has described many behaviours of the 
children.' as highly desirable for creative talent. Some 
of them can be used to formulate tests for identifying 
creativity amongst children in India. Infact we should 
devise our own tests under indian environment keeping 

in view the economic climate. 

Curriculum For Creativity 

3 0, The curriculum upro high school should hinge 

upon the selection of s :udy of subjects for self directed 
enquiry. The child should be given enough chance for 
inquiry, experimentation >ith unknown, investigate 
thoughts that come as bra*n waves, 

31, We should introduce the unknown into the syllabus 
which offers a student a feeling for creation of knowledge. 
When the answer to a question is unknown to teacher, text 
book or mankind, creativity is developed. 

Transfer of Learning 

32, We should provide the children with basis for 
transfering his learninc. The child should be able to 
transfer his knowledge ftom one technology to the 
other. 
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Response 

33. The curriculum should provide for expanding the 
responses in several ways to a simple phenomenon, 

Effective Thinkin g 

34, The syllabus should improve the ability to think 
about problem solving^ through creative thinking to 
find a variety of solutions rather than only one. 

Cognitive Alternatives 

35. Education should provide alternatives which are 
otherwise ignored. 

Variety of Responses 

36, The variety of responses to var.ous problems are 
more important than quality. The children should be graded 
on divergent variance rather than on factual response. The 
fiction yesterday is fact today and f^ct today may be 
fictitious tomorrow in a dynamic creative world. What 
actually happens in the present educacional system IS/ 
that the child is made to solve problem in a conditioned 
routine, and he fails to explore possibilities of discovering 
alternative methods, A child is loaced wuth so many facts 

to master and very little to think ard give vent to his 
thoughts, 


37 . The educators are responsu^le to nurture creativity-/ 
as an accessory gain through edu. ational curriculum. 
Education should not only produce specialised training 
experience but also produce the capacity for original 
thougbto The educators will have to creatively evolve/ a 
creative and re-creative curriculum for the child. This 
is the need for today and tomorrow, 

C REATIVITY AND SQC 3TY 

38 . Creative child behaves creative.y in a manner which 
is not in conformity to values/ attit’des, of the immediate 
social circle peer group/ parents arr teachers. A highly 
creative child has problems of is'lation and adjustment. 
The highly creative children are ofcen alienated from 
their peers/ parents/ teachers and eJers in society. 

Paul Torrance has suggested that cre-tive children have 
unrealistic career choices and uncor entional career 
aspirations, 

39. It is also observed that cretive children have 
indifferent attitudes and behave gr^te differently at 
home, school and in social en-^-ircnnsut. 

Some teachers, parents and p.ychologis.ts have 
branded the creative behaviour of alented children'as 
undesirable. It is for the society to tolerate and 
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Channelise these valm- ]n ahi]^+'ia5 into productive, 
socially desd'^^able atbributes. 

40. Creativity in children's is a national concern. 

i 

Tq encourage creativity and creative learning by fostering 
and mothering, would encourage his all round development 
The society must understand that hhe highly creative 
student will have to exisb ir tne shadow of his more 
successful peers. The society will have to be more 
tolerent to a creative child who will challenge every 
thing including God and will trust the perception of his 
own reality. The values of the society and the creative 
child would be at conflict and variance and will have to 
find a creative solution for encouraging creativity, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Child is the father of man and necessity is mother 
of invention. In the world of tomorrow we will have both 
necessity and scarcity of resources, calling upon to find 
creative and recreative solutions to the problems, not only 
this, we will have to find ways and means for prevention 
of problems, A child with avert. ;e intelligence has creative 
potential, he only needs suitable environment at home, in 
school and in society. The educational system should 
promote his divergent lateral thinking so that his creative 
potential is optimised. 
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ciaiin CD0S not reduce the rolo of teacher at any levelj 
rather the teacher s rOle becomes ni"re challenging and 
assumes the role of facilitator oj; learning and becomes the 
source for learning resources. Invariably, knowledge and 
skills are hierarchically structured and in such a context 
learning a principle or skill is a hierarchical process 
in which lower-order elements are gradually intergrated to 
form higher order ones. Achievement in each type, of 
learning depends on acquiring the preceeding one. As a 
consequence, the teacher needs to consider the relevance 
, of subordinate types of learning when preparing instruction. 
Obviously, this requires task analysis, Ideally, the 
teacher should map out the hierarchical structure under¬ 
lying the educational objective to be attained and ^ 
structure the instruct!.n. The student is then led from 
the entering position in the hierarchy to :he terminal 
through intermediate steps* This provides objective 
conuition for the teacher for optimal sequercing of 
different levels of learning and developmer: of instructional 
programmes which will most likely to facii-itate optimal 
learning. 
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would allow a learner to progress through various proroquisite 
series, and to develop thinking and the related dimensions 
of development; This naturally, demands a match between 
learner’s trends of dovelopmeht and the pedagogical approach. 

Of equal importance for the child centred approach 
is the view that learner must be recognised as an individual. 
Learner as an individual has needs, temperaments, attitudes, 
values and interests besides ability. In other words, 
each learner has a personality comprising of unique pattern 
of traits. It implies that there exists differences in 
terms of the components of personality among learners and 
the main concern of education should be to develop instructiona 
programmes and approaches to meet such differences. In 
fact, each instructional programme should be structured in 
a manner that should enable the learner to attain 
independence in thought and action ac the end of each 
sequence of learning. Though it is a complex phenomenon, 
once certain competency is achieved, interest in further ^ 
exploration and development pf achievement competency must 
be kept alive. 

It is true that the focus of the approach is on 
the child as a learner where teaching-learning programmes 
designed keeping the emphasis on the learner. Such a 
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The peaagogical iiTiplication of th acsocicttionist Ixadition 
demands the teacher to select and s ructure stimuli and 
responses, and design programmes to ensure the learner's 
involvement in strengthening the bond between them, 

THE cognitive group, hov^ever, claims that nev/ 
experience by linking up various elements by association 
does not make any sense* The group insists that know¬ 
ledge is a matter of insight and can not be dissected 
into elementary sensory or verbal unitp. Insights define 
and organize experiences into rneaningftl wholes. It is 
maintained that learning is essentialii a process of making 
imaginative leaps to a grasp of total phenomenon rather 
than building up of sequences of ideas iv association. 

In fact, human learning is a complex ph?nomenon and it is 
not''*iogically sound to ilijuuk tndL oae tieor/ io adequate 
enough to provide the necessary expianftion of the inherent 
complexities* ‘ Ifc means that both the positi-"’ns need not be 
considered rival or exclusive pedagogical me'hods* Bather, 
an .alternative position would bo to "hink r them as ,both 
offering ways regarding aspects '>f learnin. t^^ocess* A 
process sometimes operates .best in buildint op associations 
of ideas and sometimes building up of t^^sig’ts into the 

i ( I ^ 

nature of material to be learned, Ganna, ,,f'r instepcej 

V I 2 4^^ 

based on research evidences suggests nulti'^p types of 




2 


i 



Rationale for the above perspective can be obtained 
if’one examines the established positions in learning 
theory.. The earliest position suggests deliberate .attempt 
to bring connection between stimulus and response. A 
deliberate attempt is being made to bring stimulus and. - 
response together repeatedly by connecting,,them to )form a 
stimulus-response bond. Interestingly? experiments conduc¬ 
ted by various psychologists sugges t'" active involvement 
of organism in establishing the stimulus—response bond. In 
fact? learning is conceived as a matter of establishing ^ 
such bonds. 

THE associationist's position is that the desired 

( 

responses will tend to occur if the ^earner is rewarded when 
they occur and on the other hand? incorrect responses 
can be eliminated by punishment. Sk.nncr has done 
extensive research on the behaviour responses of organism 
and suggest that the responses aro not '.ied closely to 
specific stimuli but are rewarded when "hey occ'ur, so that 
the response will tend to be repeated, ''he principle of 
reinforcement of desired responses underlies the programmed 
instructional strategy which envisage? in orderly 
presentation of stimuli; active involvement of the learner 
in the manipulation of stimuli to pro;uc^ the desired 
responses' and the systematic rewardinf of des.ired responses* 
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coJTLponen.'t which is closoly linked to the first suggests that 
actions should be structured according to the learner’s 
level and performance of specified actions ought to develop 
new cognitive structure. If the structured actions, on 
the other hand, do not provide the scope to develop new 
cognitive structure, obviously sucn actions are meaningless 
in creating objective conditions for learning. The basic 
premise is that if a complex idea i£ rendered in the 
operational form, it may demand the earner to manipulate 
the specific'operations and ensure irvolvement of various 

’ I 

sense organs which may aid the learrar to attain the mastery 
of the idea and build new cognitive tructures. 

Another aspect of child centre: approach is the 
developmental perspective of the chile as a learner. This 
view points out that development of ch.ldren Is normally 
a progression, through fairly well defned air. predictable 
stages* The progression may be slowed or ha.^/ed and it is 
Possible for individuals to bo at differtjnt ‘-ages in 
bespect of different aspects of their exDfer.snces. The 
implication ib that child’s development .nv>veftattainment 
of a series of prerequisites and what a Jearne will 

be determined to a large extent by the tjpJ thinking 

f 

he is capable of. The major function ofpedcS09y» in 
this context, is to develop and provldp that 
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learning which can be arranged hierarchically in terms of 
their order of complexity. The hierarchical order consists 
of eight types of learning; signal learning^, stimulus- 
response learning, chaining,.verbal association, multiple 
discrimination, concept learning, rule learning and 
problem solving.‘ Obviously, the learning is identified 
iin terms of different levels of activities, ranging from 
simple responses of the associative type at the lowest 
levels of Gomprehension tonmore complicated problem solving 
at the highest level. The hierarchy suggests a gradual 
increase in the thinking process involved in learning, 

r 

This framework'indicates a meaningful set of categories by 
which learning tasks can be structurec, ordered and sorted. 
The framework is also suggestive of the primac'y of the 
manipulability in a learning situation. 

- I 

^ Manipulability, perhaps, the most central aspept of 
child centred approach implies creation of a manipulable 
context for learning. It has two major comconents. The 
first component indicates that if an idea is transferred 
into actions, it may provide the learner a cohtext for 
direct multiple sensory experiences. For instance, whether 
one IS teaching the concept of number or volume, one 
should begin with concrete action to be performed, leading 

building up of vivid images and arriving finally to 
the formal descriptions in natural language. The second 
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It iinpliss "thst ‘tsaching^-lGarning sc'tivi'tiGs should bG con— 
ceived in terms of structured operat'.ons where manipulation 
of operations is essential parametor for the attainment of 
knowledge or the development of skills of the learner* The ; 
role of learner in such a context is that of an active 
participant rather than that of a submissive observer. The 
underlying assumption is that active involvement of the 
learner in a learning context is likely to facilitate optimal 
learning. For example, consider an instance where a teacher 
is concerned with teaching the concept of addition. Teacher 

prefers to expose the learners to the concept by organising 

♦ * 

activities, Obviotisly the teacher has to do the task 
analysis and determine the sequences, he may present the 
concept in terms of concrete particulars and provide learners 
a context for certain specific operations by manipulating 

1 

the particulars to attain the concept.. It is equally true 
that the teacher can provide a datailsd talk on the concept, 

? r 

Learners* attainment of the concept NiS be more effactive 
when he/she actively participates on tie structure' activities. 
The underlying rationale is that one can ^earn affectively 
when one does and experience things oneself ar^ quite 
distinct from learning dr reading an account of "bem. 
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TITLE OF PAPER j CHILD CENTRED APPROACH IN EDUCATION ; 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


M.A* Kljader* 

IP one examines the existing academic practices in 
school, one may find the role of teacher as an instruction 
giver* Teachers, by and large, are more akin to express 
subtly ordered and structured information on mathematics, 
science, literature, social science and other areas of human 
creation and experience in the medium of language. Indeed, 
such an act denies learner the opportunity for multisensory 
experiences* The child-centred approach has emerged as a 
revolt against such traditional practices as bhe lecture, 
question and answer lessons, narrow curriculum and teacher 
dominance. 


the child-centred approach has been perceived as a 
rtc^e towards creating and providing a variety of activities 

i ' 

ai\d experiencQs and developing and extending projects centred 
♦ li sultject matters that may ensure learner's involvement in 
the learning process* It also visualise? to encourage self- 
direction, develop various skills and abilities, and create 
conditions for learning rather than providing instruction. 


* Dr *JVi.A.Khader 
of Education, 


is Reader in Educati n, Regional 
Mysore. 
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Each one of us, teachers, nirents, educators, 

psychologists and people at largo must evolve creatively 

an educational system by whijh a child's creativity is 

germinated and nurtured, to a useful creative innovation 

for a better quality of living. Tomorrow is not far, it 

is here, it is now. We need rational thinking about 

problems of creative child and methods to encourage him, 

► ' 

Let us make fullest use of human brain to use intellectual 
qualities, the most pracious of human resources of our 
children. After all being creative is searching for 
truth and living truthfully. 

Lastly, creativity is like a spring of fresh . .r 
water which may be a nuisance when it first issues from 
ground producing only mud and muck.. It can not be stoped 
by cement. Its flow will continue to sweep around the 
edges. When the spring is giver a channel it becomes a 

I 

source of joy. That's what cr ativity is all about and 

that s wh-at ,we should do to encourage creativity amongst 
children. 
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title of paper-. education and DEVELOPiCNT OF GIRLS IN 

TI-E CONTEXT OF CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION 


Chandrakala Dhar* 


Individual d ^velopiront rather than dcvalopme'iit of 
girls or development of boys is accoptod as the proper 
concern of education, Soinohovj, along the way to this 
^oal> the clovoiopment and education of qiils has lagged behind 
and therefore the need has arisen for corrective and 
accelornted action and intervontion. 

Preliminary to intensive programmes of intervention 
for itnpriving the education and development of girls, and 
through these the stratus of '''omen, the educators will have 
to recognise that abilities and aptitudes are not demarcated 
on the critoria of sox and that there is no clear cut 
evidence that boys and girls possess different levels or 
degrees of aptitudes and abilities. Awareness and acceptance 
of Orarity or even Inch of dirferences between boys and girls 
is non-GXistont among large sections of society. Collecting, 
compiling and presenting such information is one significant 
component of contemplated action. Educators, psychologists? 
counsellors and media personnel con individually and 
collectively work to tackle this problem. More crucial than 
owarenesss of parity between boys and girls on ability, 
aptitude and achievement dimension is a change in the attitudcJ 


„ -r - - .-MW- “ -a ^ 
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which have become deeprooted and widespread due to biased 
views on. these matters* 

Girl centred education finds its intrinsic justificabion 
in the ultimate goal of securing optimaJ development of each hnni^n 
being. The self-actualizing individual of Maslow can be man or 
woman. Beginning with the basic needs relating to physical ivoll 
being and safety Maslow underscored their importance in healthy 
human development. Needs for belongingness and love appear next 
in his hierarchy of needs. These needs Include bobh the needs 
to give and receive love; these have direct relevance for 
assuring the individual a place in the society, Fourth level in 
Maslow’s hierarchy is that of self-esteem, the need for a stable, 
firmly based and high evaluation of one self ( self respect); 
a corresponding need for the esteem of others is also recognised 
by Maslow. If all these needs upto fourth level are satisfied 
than'self-actualisation needs can manifest themselves in the 
individual's behaviour. 

Rejection and inferiority attached to being a girl are 
immense handicaps in the way of the satisfaction of the needs foi 
belongingness as well as the need for self—csteom, further, if 
these needs at third and fourth level arc not satisfied then 
higher level needs of self--actuali zotion do not have the chance 
of manifesting tliomselves in girls. Even in case of those 
individuals who have fulfilled the needs at third and fourth level, 
Kaslow admits, self—acLualizating noods may not be met very 
easily, Coneeiii with the status and aclijevemcnt of g:rls and 
women should be viewed in the perspective of an individual who 
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is striving towards the goal of self-actualization* Deficiencies 
and shortcomings in the educational social system v/hich are 
hindering the wholesome devolopnont of girls ahd women arc thus 
incapacitating them through the nonfulfilment of lower and middle 
level needs, Satisfaction of the need for solf-ostoeni, for 
example, is stated to load to feelings of self-confidenco, v/orth, 
strength, capability and adeqir'cy of being useful and necessary 
in the world. Wholesome development and ideal educational 
programme must be so devised and conducted as to create feelings 
of self-confidence, strength, worth, capability and adequacy. 

Does the 'existing educational sot-up yield such a result for the 
girl students who are passing o through it'? It could be suggested 

I 

that in large majority of girls the system creates the opposite 
feelings of weakness, worthlessness, incapability and inadoquacy- 
of being useless and unnecessary. Such negative feelings may 
arise right from childhood when a girl is denied adequate diet 
and physical necessities with explicit statement regarding girls 
and women not requiring these things since they are not doing 
useful and important work which is being done by boys and men. 

Mas low's identification of the traits which characterize 
the self-actualizating people is a widely known exhaustive list, 

It includes such traits as accurate perception, of reality, 
acceotance of self and others, spontaneity, problem centering, 
detachment, autonomy^ characteristic interpersonal relationships, 
democratic character structurei definite moral standards, c'reative- 
ness and cultural transedence. Healthy human growth may be checked 
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against such a list of traits, Stereotypes of fominino qualities 
would perhaps present a stark contrast to Maslova’s list of 
traitsj sex rolo prescription for v^omen genoraJJy prosont a 
different pattern of traits and thus the dilemma for tho 
educators and counsellors. 

Maslow’s distinction between deficiency motivated 
behaviour and growth motivate.! behaviour provides another criterion 
to differentiate between experiences v\/hich are designed to 
reestablish equilibrium as against the groirth motivated behaviour 
which takes the person above tho normpnplacing himj figuratively 
speaking, on top of tho v/orld. Growth motivated behaviour is 
experienced as an end in itself rather than as means to somo 
extraneous and. Maslow's definition of self-aEtualization as 
tho pinnacle of dovolopmont, not necessarily attained by every 
individual, conceptualises duvolopniont as a theoretical postulate. 
Individual development has to oo assessed as the degree of 
progress towards that goal which is in reality attained by very 
few individuals, 

Erikson’s theory of psychological development is specially 
relevant to adolescent stane of development which appear as 
crises resolutions in a succossivo series leading to adulthood. 
Beginning in childhood as conflict between basic brust vs 
mistrust, autonomy vs shame and doubt and in later stages as 
initiative vs guilt. Initiative is conceptualized by Eriks on as 
a truly free sense of enterprise yielding indepndent and vigorous 
movement like adults. Initiative is governed by a conscience 
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a self dependence which in turn makes the inaividual deoendable 
but also develops the potential for quilt. Conscience may be 
overburdened by adult influoncoy often as parents. 

Industry vs inferiority conflict highlights learning of 

the tools of society and its technology. If the aporopriate 

there is 

experiences and learning are lacking / risk of development of a 
sense of inadequacy and inferiority. A child, or a girl who is 
unable to learn or is prevented from learning the skills needed 
for effective functioning in society is subjectod to inferiority 
feelings. Emphasis on skill learning in education and sDocially 
in the education of girls should provide a direct link to 
Erikson’s theory. 

Conflict resolution between identity and role-confusion 
is Eriksons best known stage in tho context of adolescent 
development. Rapid physical growth and changes towards physical 
maturity combined with awareness of tangible adult tasks ahead 
promotes search for a new sense of continuity and sameness. 
Development of ego identity is the consequence when one is 
learning effective steps towards a tangible futuroo Erikson 
conceptualises reworking of hope, will, purpose and competence 
with a coherent set of values along with feelings of commitment 
and loyalty. Danger of identity diffusion or role confusion is 
imminent if the crises is not resolved through heal tliy export ences 
and educational support. That even negative identity is proferaMG 
to no identity becarrtos obvious in cases of opting for antisocial 
or utmociai life styles such as in case of criminals and drug 
addicts. This stage of crisis resolution is probably very 
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significant in tho context of the educational-voccitional 
dovolopment of adolescent girls in tho current social situation. 
Conflict resolution betvjoon intimacy and isolation is another 
landmark in psychological development v^/hilo entering adulthood. 
Having developed individual identity tho young adult is nov/ 
able to risk dostreying this by fusing it with another’s identity, 
In case of adolescent girls who have not boon able to resolve 
the identity, crisis the resolution of conflict between intimacy 
and isolation is even harder to deal with. 

Crises resolution presented in later adulthood in the 

form of genofativity vs, stagnation and ego integrity vs. dospari 

and disgust. Those may not be directly relevant whilo dealing 

with adolescent girls education. Outlining of two developmental 

theories, namely those of Maslow and Erikson highlights tho 

preference for a developmental model of intorvdntion. Tho goal 

of developmental approach to intervention is orevention rather 

than treatment or adjustment. Following Maslow's ideal of self- 

actualisation the goal of optimization of individual functioning 

is also possible. The interest is more than mere avoidance of 

malfunctioning. In educational and vocational development 

programmes optimization of individual development is dosirahle 

as a goal. In the context of the existing situcation of the 

and 

education of girls/the intervention strategies, personnel' 
should be educated and initiated to these goals and tasks. 

Teachers, teacher educators, psychologists, courusellors 
and other professionals in various vocational and technical 



fields can all act as the resource pool for tho intervention 
programni^js • 

However who work in superior administrative, technical 
and professional fields have the potential to give a strong 
boost to a variety of intervention progranimes, 

llurk or vocation has to be strongly integrated into 
any intervention programme because empowerment and status of 
women cannot be raised without enabling them to integrate 
their lives with their proper vocation. The social biological 
role of wife and mother has been exaggerated for too long 
and has proved to be a very high price to pay. 
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fl@E'"Og PAPEjl; EDUCATYON 

THE PLACE OF REINFORCEMENT 

R.K, Sharma * 

Education aims at full development of an individual's 
potentialities. It aims to develop his abilitjes^ skills 
as well as his atcitudes, values and personality* But it is 
a common observation that we fail to achieve these objectives 
to the extent that we desire. Inspite of our best efforts 
and educational inputs to the teaching-*learning situation# 
children's development, and educational performance falls 
short of the level that is expected to their age or grade 
in the school. In addition to other factors, it may be due 
to the lack of sufficient motivation on the part of students 
teachers, parents, and others involved in the teaching-leamiiT 
process. In such a situation an understanding of the reinfor<. 
cement principles and uheir application can be helpful* S« 
first let us ha'^'c a b rr c I look on the basic principles ftf 
reinforcement and then we will see hew these can be applied 
to attain the educational objectives,^ 

Basil'’’ Princi ples of Reinforcement 

From the view-point of behavioural approach, eduaatit| 
aims at bringing abeut changes in behaviour and for m»s\ 
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practical purposes, it is learned. ,The problem of analyzing 
and improving behaviour has been studied by adhering to 
various stand-points. One*of the important and recent 
approaches among these centres around operant learning 
theory and reinforcement theory. In the third quarter of the 
twentieth century, behavioural psychologists applied a natural 

T* 

science approach to the study and analysis of human behaviour 
and learning. One of the goals of this approach has been to 
determine cause-and-effeet relationships between human behaviou 
and environmental events that Initiate, maintain, modify or 
extinguish the behaviours. With the help of experimental 
analysis of behaviour it has been established that behaviour 

4 

is lawful, and in part at least a function of its consequences, 
In other words, the consequences of a behaviour determine * the 

V 

probability and rate of its'-occurrence in future, 

' Much current research on reinforcement principles and 

i , 

their application stems from the research of B.F, Skinneri He 
developed tine principles of operant conditioning and operant 
reinforcement. He defined operant behaviour as any behaviour 
whose probability of occurrence is determined by its history 
of consequences. Operant reinforcement is said to have 
occurred wh^n a^toehaviouf is followed immediately by the 
presentation pf-a stimulus (the reinforcer) and, as a result, 
this behaviour occurs more often in future. Reinforcement 
theory is the collection of^prlnoiples dealing with behaviour 
and its consequent events,, ■ ^ 
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A behavioural consequence is an environmental change 
(stimulus) that follows a given behaviour in a relatively 
immediate temporal sequence and alters the probability o£ 
future occurrences of that behaviour, Behavioural consequences 
are classified as a function of (1) The operation carried out 
with the stimulus (i.e,/ it is added to Or withdrawn from the 
environment) and ( 2 ) the resultant effect on the future Tate 

I 

of behaviour. Figure I shows the relationship between 
consequences and their effect on behaviour. 


OPERATION 

Present Stimulus Withdraw Stimulus 


Increase 

Behaviour 


EFFECT 


Decrease 

Behaviour 


Positive 

Reinforcement 


Negative 

Reinforcement 


Type-I Punishment 


Type-II Punishment 



Ficfure I j Identification Of behavioural pr»f^sae« 
as a function •£ stimulus-change 
tion and resultant effect on behavl*uj^ 


Ppsitive Reinforcement 

r Positive reinforcement occurs when a behaviour is 
fillowed immediately by the presentation •£ a stimulum and, 
as a result, occurs more often in future. For example, we 
learn and maintain the behaviour turning the ignitiw teey 
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to the right to start the car because the engine has started 
in the past whenever the key was turned to the right. 

Similarly^ a child's independent play is said to be reinforced 
when it increase as a result of his parents' giving praise 
and attention when he plays. 

Advantages of Positive Reinforcement 

The obvious advantage of positive reinforcement is that it 
can be used to increase the future probability of a wide range 
of behaviours, to produce new behaviours or to increase the , 

I 

frequency or duration of existing behaviours. In the differen¬ 
tial reinforcement procedure, the reinforcer is applied to one 
number of a response class of behaviours and not to other 
membets. The member of the class of behaviours to which the 

' ‘‘f 

is applied increases, whereas members not reinforced 

deci^ease in probability. Positive reinforcement can be 

I 

del|vered varbally, through praise, monetarily, or with points 
or l^akens. Positive reinforcement car! also be delivered in the 
forrd of activities, p-ritilgges, or tangible 'reinforcers, 

I 

Nagat-ive Reinforcement 

Negative reinforcement occurs when a behaviour is followed 
.jdmmediatfily by the removal or termination of a stimulus, and a* 
a rfe^uit, occurs more often in the future. For example we may 
find some students whose misbehaviour in the class increases as 
a result of being sent out of the class when they misbehave, la 

this case they receive negative reinforcement for acting out, 

\ 

The teacher might iia^?e applied the sending put of tte class ap 
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a punishment, But by acting out, the misbehaving student 
escapes or avoids the punishing (to him) classrnom activity 
and this treatnei t acts as negative reinforcement for the 
student. 

Advantages and Di sadvantages of Naqgitive Reinforcement 

Just lihe positive reinforcement, negative reinforcement 
can be used tc increase the future probability of behaviour. 

Bub because the use of negative reinforcement requires a prior 
worsening of the environment (i,e,, stimulus must be present 
in order to terminate it) negative reinforcement has two 
disadvantages. First, it is possible that if negative 
reinforcement is used too frequently, individuals may avoid 
the situations in which ’aversive' stimuli are present. 

Secondly the individual may develop aggressive behaviour 
towards the source of the aversive stimulus e.g., teachers or 
parents. These undesirable aspects of negative reinforcement 
can be minimised ■’f vre use negative reinforcement procedures 
in combination with positive approaches like differential 
reinforcement of the other or incompatible behaviouJ^* 

So it follows that one should use reinforcement cautiously 
and observe its effect on the behaviour in question. In a 
programme of behaviour improvement one is required to make a 
judicious use of reinforcers, observe their effect as well aa 
change them if found necessary. 
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Potential Reinforcers and tHbir Application 

There arc. tvjo main types of potential reinforcers : 
primary and secondary. 

Primary Reinforcer s 

Primary reinforcers are unconditioned or unlearned 
reinforcers because they reinforce behaviour as a result of 
their biological importance in the survival of the individual* 
Even without previous contact these stimuli are able to 
influence the future rate of the behaviours they closely 
follow. Pood/ water/ sleep and certain skin temperatures 
are examples of unconditioned or primary reinforcors. 

Secondary Reinforcer s 

In order,to improve a child's behaviour or personality/ 
the reinforcers are to be used repeatedly. It usually leads 
to satiation and subsequent loss of the reinforcing value of 
the reinforcer itself. To overcome this problem/ secondary 
or conditioned reinforcers are employed. The secondary 
re in forcers are those stimuli that have been paired with othe* 
reinforcers or punishers in the past experience of an individual. 
Social praise and attention are examples of almost universal 
conditioned ’leinforcers. Because social attention and apprpval 
are often paired with so many other reinforcers, they exert 
powerful control over much of human behaviour. In a behaviour 
modification or improvement prpgramme/ the secondary reinfor¬ 
cers should be used because these are less succeptible to the 
fluctuations of deprivation and satiation levels of, the 
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individual and therefore less likely to loose their reinforcing 
value over time. Research evidence indicates that the 
systematic use of secondary reinforcers helps us in modifying 
and improving a wide range of children's behaviours, and 
thereby enable us to achieve the educational objectives. 

Selecting Potential Reinforcers 

The selection and'use of appropriate reinforcers is a 
basic step in any programme of behaviour change. A behavioujf 
change programme is not likely to be successful without 
identification of suitable reinforcers. The selection of 
potential reinforcers can be accomplished in a number of ways. 
For example/ one may simply ask the individual, what he prefer#, 
or he may be observed. The activities or events in which an 
individual engages himself more can also be used as potential 
reinforcers forhim. Re info rcer^ sampling can also be used,'It 
>_,,ponsists of providing the individual with several samples of 
reinforcers and noting which ones are preferred. It gives the 
subject an opportunity to experience an unfamiliar stimulus. 

If the individual then performs the behaviour to earn the 
reinforcer, it is presumed that the stirtulus is a reinf«rcer, 
only way to determine whether any potential reinfercer will 

^ I 

K k' 

^ actually serve as a reinforcer is to try it and observe its 
^effect on the behaviour. The selection of reinforcers sh^uli • 
also take care of the age, interest level, and activity level 
of the individual. A high frequency behaviour can also eei^e 
as a reinforcer for e low frequency behaviour if access^ to^the 
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high fsceguency behaviour is made contingent upon the 

occurrence of a low frequency behaviour, 

' / 


It is best to reinforce occurrences,of the desired 
behaviour immediately/ often# and with an appropriate 
reinforcer, i?einforcement should be generali 2 ed across 
settings# behaviours and time. For example# df a student is 
praised in the experimental room for increased social 
interacMons with peers# he should also be praised in the 
regular classroom# at recess# and in the home setting for 
appropriate social interaction behaviours. 

Let us now see how reinforcement helps us in improving 
' varidiJs facets of children's behaviour, 

t. 

Reinforcement and,Concept Formation 

1 

Concepts are classifications of environmental objects# 
events# or ideas. Concept formation helps an'>individual'to 
reduce the complexity of the environment# to identify differei 
objects in the world about him and permits the ordering and 
relating of classes of events. 


i 


f ^ 

The role of reinforcement is of crucial importance in the 
formation of concepts. Both discrimination and generalizati 
ard important in bringing the^ breadth and precision to a pup^. 
concepts. Reward and nonreward with corrective feedback help 

m 

to make the precise discriminations that are necessary for tT^ 
formation of concepts. Learning experiences should provide 
pupils with opportunities to make fine distinctions♦ Wh^n 
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mistakes are iriade they can be corrected and later appropriate 
distinctions can be rewarded. 

Although imaediat^^ leedback is important/ it has been 
found that the providing of a longer delay period after 
reinforcement leads to more efficient learning of a concept 
than a very short delay or no delay. This effect is more 
important for learning complex concepts than for learning 
simple concepts. The delay period following correction allows 
the pupil time to determine why he was wrong or right and thus 
permits'a degre.6 of self-correction. These results emphasize 
that mere reinforcement without some opportunity force or rert ion 
is insufficent. The reasons for the Correctness' or 
'incorrectness* of a pupil's response should be explained. 

He should understand, i.e.V find out for himself why hio 
response was oorreci; or incorrect ana then he should be p»vi«ed 
with an opportunity to rehearse or practice what he has learned. 


The Role of Reinforcement in Improving 
Creat ive Behaviour - 

There is hardly a need to emphasiee the importance and 
social usefulness of creative behaviour and It goes without- 
saying that we should enopur^e It. Research Has shown tha* 
creative children often donot achieve as wall in the reguls^ 
olaLlroom setting because of their non-treditional, uncenvei. 

- tlonal behaviour. Non-achievement, and thus nonreward, maf 
^ lead to the extinction of the creative behaviour of these 
Children. ' Re'teforcement plays an important role in encoux^taf 


/ 
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creative behaviour also. Research-shows that the teachers 
being powerful reinforcing agents can a€€ect creative 
behaviour of students by the demands they make, by the 
expectations they have, and by their reactions. 

It is the general practice that teacher discourage the 
students who'' ask unusual and odd questions. They are told to 
be quiet. Such an approach inhibits children's creative 
behaviour. Even if the teacher can't answer an odd question, 
he should let the student see that he welcomes such questions 
and try to help them find'the answers. It has been found that 
encouraging unusual and challenging questions can result in an 
increase in student's overall creative behaviours. 

If we just label some ideas and questions as 'stupid', 

'bad* or 'irrele^^ant', it reduces the chances of students 
asking better questions, I£ we try to find something positive 

I 

in all ideas and help the students to evaluate their own 
thinking, they are far less likely to inhibit future questioning, 

Many studies have shown that rewarding creative activities 
increases their number also. When teachers tell learners that 
they expect them to be creative and it is made a part of the 
overall evaluation, the students tend to show creative 
behaviour. It has also been found that if extra credit is' 
given for creative behaviour, the students get encouraged 'and 
they show higher level of creative performance. 
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Several studies report that those students who are 
exposed to a creative model act more creatively than do 
students, who are exposed to models that aren't particularly 
creative. If teachers are serious about enhancing the 
creativity of their students, they should exhibit high levels 
of fluency, flexibility, and originality in their own 
classroom behaviours, The teachers can also invite their 
creative colleagues for occassional guest appearances. 


Reaching one's full potential for creativity appears to 
be a matter of living and working in an environment that 
recognizes and rewards a variety of creative behaviours* It 
appears that parent-child and teacher~child interactions are 
far more important that race, sex, or socio-economic status. 
There are usually large differences in the levels of creativxty 
in any group of students.' Some are creative in one area, while 
others are creative in different areas. In large part this 
is the result of the,extent to which they received reinforce 


ments for their specific creative behaviours in the past* 

SO, it follows that we should use reinforcement to encourage 

creative behaviour among children* 

The Role of Reinforcement in Promoting Positive 
Social Behavi our ——^ -- . 

One of the most important strategies for the promotion of 

positive social behaviour in the growing child is to focus o, . 

positive social behaviour and to operate under the assumption 

that positive and noxious social behaviours are incompatible 
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with one another. Thus as the former increases as a function 
of reinforcement techniques, the latter decreases. It has been 
found that such strategies prove effective. Consider the 
problem of ’selfishness'. Research has identified some of the 
critical variables that affect children's learning to help. 
Share, and donate and some of these may be applied to modify a 
child's behaviour. One of the additional advantages of 
focussing on the positive is that productive or prosocial 
behaviour, such as helping, smiling, or complimenting are 
usually reinforcing to others. Thus, increases in the rates 
of behaviours may enrich the relationships between children 
and others in their lives. As with other classes of behaviour#, 
pro-social behaviours have been shown to be modifiable 
thr'ough operant conditioning procedures. Children with 
social-emotional problems increased their rates of sharing, 
smiling, positive physical contact, and verbal complimenting 
when instructed via modelling, instructions and verbal praise* 

The Place of Reinforcement in Developing Positive 
Attitudes and Values _ 

It has been observed that often we donot reinforce the 
actual behaviour but rather reinforce only the verbal statement 
about that behaviour. Such an approach is hardly effective, 
To^build attitudes or values, we must reinforce the actual 
behaviours desired, and not just statements about behaviours. 
For e-xample in order to produce good eating habits, the 
teacher should 'reinforce' students for preferring”milk to a 
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soft drink* instead of only saying, "milk is better than soda". 

For *good' behaviour as well as *bad' behaviour, it is better 
to make consequences or reinforber^ follow the behaviour itself 
rather than a report of the behaviour. Similarly for develop¬ 
ing other attitudes and values like honesty, generosity at home, 
cooperation or conservation, we should determine and define 
their indicators in explicit behavioural terms and.then 
reinforce these according to the known principles of reinforce- 
ment. 

Xhe Use of Reinforcement in Developing the Child 
as an Independent Learner _ . . . 

The ultimate aim of education is to make the child an 
independent and responsible adult. Reinforcement techniques 
can help us in achieving this goal also. After the development 
and maintenance of certain desirable behaviours in the class¬ 
room or school situation, we want that these behaviours should 
become a part of the child’s behaviour repertoire in other 
situations outside the class or school also. Suppose we have 
trained some children to work hard in the class and then we 
observe that they work hard in the class because they want 
more marks but donot seem to like the studies and pursue them 
on their own. Our objective is to develop them as independent 

learners, 

To motivate in this sense means to bring the students under 
the control of what they produce themselves. To attain this 
objective, we a're required to make learning itself reinforcing 
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for the'students^ so that they learn not just for a grade or 

N J 

to please the teacher, but for the enjoyment they get out of 
learning, for the natural consequences of solving' problems, 
and discovering new things. This can be achieved by shifting 
control from ourselves to natural reinforcers or consequencesi 
In other words we can say that control is trainserred to the 
minds of intermittent reinforcement that occurs in daily lile, 

A teacher’s job is to produce persistent and independent 
behaviour by the application of reinforcers and then withdraw 
gradually. This approach makes the activity itself reinforcing 

I 

for the student and develops his intrinsic motivation which 
is one of the most important goals of over-all education of 
children. 

In the end, let us have a look on some of the major 
shortcomings of current educational practice in terms of 
reinforcement principles and how we can overcome these. 

The Shortcoming s of Current Educational Practice 

If we analyze the situation from the standpoint of 
reinforcement principles, we find certain shortcomings in 

I 

the current educational practice. For example, the bringing 
of correct responses under stimulus control is faulty and 
inefficient, Skinner observes, "In education we design and 
redesign our curricula in a desperate attempt to proyiije a 
a liberal education while steadfastly refusing to employ the 
available engineering techniques which would efficiently 
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build the interest Tnd instill the knowledge which are the 
goals of education, "Skinner notes the following current 

« 

weaknesses in educational practices •. 

1. Behaviour is dominated' by aversion (escape) stimula¬ 
tion. 

2. There is usually too great a lapse of time between 
behaviour and its reinforcement, 

3. 'There is a lack of a skillful programme of reinforce¬ 

ment that moves forward through a series of 
successive approximations to the final complex 
desired behaviour. 

4. The reinforcement of desired behaviour occurs much 
too infrequently. 

Behaviour Dominated by Aversion Stimulation : Children learn 
primarily to escape the threat of a series of minor distaste¬ 
ful events liko teacher's displeasure, criticism by classm|te«/, 
low marks, or a visit to the Principal's office. In such 
atmosphere, the learning of right answer becomes rathe? 
insignificant. So, we see that the emphasis in teaching add 
learning is not dentered where it should be - in operant 
conditioning. 

Excessive Time Lcipse_ Be twee n Be haviour and Rein f or cement j 
Usually there is a long time gap between learning and the 
reinforcement, e.g., a grade on a test taken at the end ot the 
month. Though the generalized reinforcers like approvalj^ 
grades, degrees etc. reinforce acquisition of the type of 

behaviour, learned in,school, they seldom reinforce the subject, 

\ \ 

H 
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matter elements themselves because of this time lapse between 
behaviour and reinforcement. 

Absence of a Programme of Seri al Reinforcement; A carefully 
planned programme of teaching should move step by step 
reinforcing a long series of progressive approximations to 
final desired behaviour. Since teachers donot have time to 
deal with students' responses one at a time, it is usually 
necessary for them to reinforce the desired behaviour only in 
blocks of responses. 

Infrequency of Reinforcement ; Perhaps the most serious of 
current classroom practices is the relative infrequency of 
reinforcement, It has been estimated that although the 
learning of adequate efficient mathematical behaviour at the 
■■^Irimbry grades requires 25,000 to 50,000 reinforcement 
contingencies, the teachers of even the best schools are able 
to provide only a few thousands. Thus the classroom practices 
require thorough revision in light of the recent advances made 
in techniques for control of the learning process. 

The Relevant Con siderations in Teaching a Child : 

“Fojj; planning a procedure to inculcate certain desired- 
behaviours in a child, we need answers to tho following 
questions : 

^ • .Wh.|>t behavio ur is to be Established ?: The first job of an 

efficient teacher is to determine carefully what he plans to 
^each at a specified time. He should spell out his objective^ 
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in specific behavioural terms, 

2. Whal Re.^D.f.qycers _ar6_Available ?: Some activities like 
playing with rnach'^nical toys, painting or solving puzzles 
provide automatic reinforcement of the child. In addition 
to automatic reinforcement that arise from manipulation 

of the environment, certain other reinforcers are usually 
available and should also be used. The goodwill and affection 
of the teachermay also be reinforcing. In addition to these 
the behaviours exhibited by students more frequently can also 
be used as reinforcers to strengthen the desired behaviours * 

3. What Responses are Available ?: In order to plan a progra¬ 
mme of progressive approsimations that will lead to the 
desired final form of behaviour, a teacher must have at hand 

an inventory of the responses that are available throughout 
the learning process. 

4. How can Reinforcements Be Most Efficiently Scheduled ? : 

The efficient scheduling of reinforcements depends on two 
considerations, namely, 

(i) The gradual elaboration of extremely complex patter||^ 
of behaviour into small units or stages, and 

(ii) The maintenance of behaviour in stjrength at each 
stage. 

To quote Skinner, "The whole process of becoming competent 
in any field must be divided into 'a very large number of very 

small steps and reinforcement must be contingent upon the ^ 

accomplishment of each step—---—By making ea*l^ 
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successive step as small as possible, the frequency of 
reinforcement can be raised to a mawmum, while the possible 

» I ' 

aversive consequcices of being wrong are reduced to a minimuoi" 

I ^ 

1 

Such a strategy helps in developing and strengthening of 
the desirable behaviours, 

h 

In conclusion we can say that a careful and proper use 
of reinforcement helps us in effective handling of overall 
education of the child, 
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GEAR1M3 UP ElXrcZCnON FOR STRUCTURED 
AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Daya Pant * 

The child centred approach in education reflects the 

concerns the educationists have for the optimal development 
of the child. This approach is the preouct of the insights 
developed in the educational process o/er the years. The 
insignts prompted educationists to realise that education 
process should be made a pleasant experience for children 
which they may seek out, instead of oae thao is an ordeal 
which they are forced to go through, 

Basic foundation of the choice o: educational process 
lies in the belief about the loarninc pro:ess-how learning 
takes place. Early philosophers Gonce:'ver of learning process 
as one where teacher is the pivot on vi:ch educational process 
is balanced. He is conceived of as a-Todel or ideal whereas 
the child is the one who follows or m-pters the knowledge 
which is passed on to him as a legacy P heritage. This view 
point of perennialists undergoes a change, with 

respect to the goals of education, wi." essentialists. They 
believe in communicating the essentia.^le^nencs of the culture 

* Dr, Daya Pant is Lecturer in the of cducatlonr^l 

Psychology, Counselling & Guidance,New Delhi, 
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to ths pupils so -as to preserve the-cultural heritage* Here 
also the pupil remains the passiv,u and dependent receiver for 
whom decisions arj made and he is lead rather than finding 
his own way. 

Progressive educationist lead by Dewey viewed education as 
a process of developing thinking capacities of the child so 
that'he decides for himself. He believed in helping children 
to explore on their own, learn by their evperience and 
encounter with problems thereby learning to solve problems. 

The child becomes the central focLS of the educational 
programme. This thinking is clearly .nfluenced by the advances 
in the field of psychology and learnirc^ Dewey says the 
question is not. "Whether the school shad- or shall not influence 
the course of future social life but in hat udirection they 
shall do so and how". His concern is fo' the needs of the child 
and desire to reform both senooi :,iid soc.ety* Then came the 
existentialist philosophers who tilted th balance completely 
in favour of the learner and made him tlm u.timate and 
responsible choice maker. He is free to gpde his destiny, ^ 
discover his own self, independently, noc t-dough the ethos 
and heritage forced on him even before v ready to receive 
it. As a result he ngver understands iic ^wn self more than 
he did at the time the knowledge which Ta i^as not ready to 
receive was thrust upon him, ' 
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Thus evolution of educational thinking has seen the 
emphasis shifting from teacher to the taught; from teacher 
as a model to teacher as a leader; toacher as a disciplinarian 
to teacher as counsellor and guide. Modern educationist who 
do not believe in confining themselves to any single philosophy, 
consider child as the director of the educational process and 
as one who will decide the pace of his own learning. Thus 
there is a concensus among educationist now, as never 
existed before, that child is the main focus of the education 
and this feeling is roflected in our education policy (1986) 
with emphasis on child centred education. 


vvho was t'ne most well known spokesman of the 
progressive education has advocated tne concept of the child 
centred education and while emphasizing the various tenets of 
the progressive view point he refers yO 


- a curriculum that is lif« centred and has meaning and 
significance to the learners; 

- concern for the totol not only tho Intellectual development 
of the individuril; 

- and, on environment that allows anc encourages social 
interaction that leads to democrati-' group living. 


■ Thus Dewey's thinking Is sot apart from other philosophers 
in the sense that it focuses ottantief, on the individual in his 
own right and as a part of the wider Society, and also 
recognises the role education has to :lay in preparing childx 
for living in society, a cooperative living i.e, democracy. 
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The other philosophers of education take a narrow outlook in 
the sense that either they talk about sharpening of intellect 
i.G, cognitive development or about preserving the cultural 
heritages of society out Dewey's and other progressive viewers 
are focusing on child, making him the centre of the educational 
system, and at the saiae time, they have the vision of the child' 

*) 

as a part of the whole i.e. society. 

There is a mention of tho development of the total 
individual sand not only the intellect. Totality of the 
individual also includes his Psycho-motor and affective learning. 
The education should take care of the affective learning also 
so that child blosoms into a fully functioning individual. 
Affective development has always, remained in the background. 
Affective objectives are implied in the curriculum but never 
stated out clearly like cognitive objectives. It is left to 
the individual teacher, or institution whether it takes any 
steps to intervene tho pupil's affective development. If the 
individual child has to become a responsible and efficient 
choice maker as an adult, his environment has got to be 
structured with respect to this importart developmental 
aspect. Without providing opportunities for affective develop¬ 
ment one can't expect that the product 5f the educational 
process are likely to bo humane how“so»ever efficiPtU 
effective may he the cognitive developi'eiit^ 
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Development of the child as a whole will 
necessitate considering totality of the experiences of 
the child and stating objectives for not merely the 
cognitive domain but also for the affective domain* The 
feeling or the emoLional part of the child is the most 
neglected part of our educational process (Kicklighter,; 
1975), Although affect develops on its own spontaneously 
but left to itself without proper enphasis and support 
system it is likely to degenerate. Unlike cognitive 
development for which attention^ rewards and praise are 
instituted/ affective development is left to develop by 
itself. Thereby leaving an imbalance in the planning 
of education which tilts heavily towards the academic 
development (RaO/ 1988). 


The value erosion in society is condemned but 
value Inculatlon is not given auj attention. The problems 
of peace and war, uatJonaHsm. nlar's™ enJ social 
responsibility are problems belonging to the realm of 
emoHwual or affective developmmt. gheref.ue, Uioae ne*d9 afe 
to be tactleb afthe aehool -evel bj .'I' Inducing in the 
ourriculun. experiences tha-. help acvelop those fe-^lings ,-..J 
values ( 2 ) adopting teach.nq methods, ar,<3 (s) having 
■ / nn tha^ will be conducive to the 

affective development of tie child. 
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Affective learning is of utmost importance 
because of two reasons (l) the human beings basically 
develop from emotional to cognitive ( 2 ) The cognitive ^ 
learning is inextricably interwined with the affective 
learnings. Motivation, aspiration, interests and 
values play a very significant role in determining the 
achievements of the school children. The affective 
learning also influences the social development and 
maturity of the individual. The child learns to co-operate 
with others so that the time spent in school- is enjoyable 
(Raven, 1987), 

The cognitive development, aguisition of 
knowledge and skill development can take place by putting 
the utility of these cognitive learnings in proper social 
and emotional perspective. The effective learning 
outcomes have to be given a suitable place in the edu¬ 
cational process to help children )earn in emotionally 
satisfying ways. This is exactly ’Jibat educationists like 
Proebel rriean when they wrote that "If they would ever 
rise to joy and vigour of a knowled-^e of tho inner 
nature and essence of things, to a .ivihg knowledge of 
things, a knowledge which like a scun^ vigourous tree, 
like a family or generation full of yY and 
Of life IS spontaneously developed withinf, 
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The responsibility of education +"0 give e5<periences 
to the child in the school setting that will help him 
develop into a '’EeOoming individual" having 1) positive 
mental health and good adjustments and coping mechanism? 
those who can develop warm friendly relations, (2) A 
sense of extension of self; (a) t'^ have a vision of the 
reality greater thn self. Th^^y have to be helped to 
relate themselves no society so as to loam cooperative 
living; to understand the concert of freedom in the 
sense of tolerance of others fri-adora; to live with respect 
for differences in ra'^e# caste, creed, and religion etc, 

(b) to become a member of not only the society and 
community in which they live but also the onO at a distance 
through radio, T.V. and other means pi' communication. 

Affective I'^arning encompasses a broad spectrum of 
behaviour such as making adjustments, value patterns, 
attitudes and interests. Tl^ese ca? be broadly classified 

as devalopment of social and psycK'-Ogical skills and 

\ 

competencies. How the educationsii process ensures that 
these skills and competencies coplc be inculcated in the 
child? In order to answer this question we need to look 
at the process of affective deve:a‘ment. The process of 
affective development has been anaysad by Krathwohl (1964) 
and the affective learning coh'fcihXJni 


has been oojiceived 
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as a process of “internalisation". Internalisation has 
been defined as the process by which an individual 
incorporates into oneself the values and attitudes of 
others as his own. Ths process of internalization 
describes the way affective learning takes nlace. 

The various levels of affe'ctive development that have been 
conceived by the author are: 

1, Receiving 

2, Responding 

3, ' Valuing 

4, Organisation 

5, Characteri'^ation by a value or value complex. 

The first level receiving involves the individual's 
attention being focused on the phenomenon or the stimulus. 
This level has-three substaaes: l. awarenas^ of stimuli 

1. e, simply becoming aware of the stimulus! 2, Willingness 

to attend i.e, the person is wilj inr, to give his attention; 
3, the person selects the OFirticrlar stimulus to observe. 
At the second level of rcspcindlna , the individual is 
again parsing three ^ubstages: 1, acquiescence 

in responding/ when the indiv.dual is simply oojnplyliig; 

2. Willingness „in responding when the individual is 
willing to respond to the stinius; and 3. when the person 
feels satisfied for having resp'^nde^ to the stimulus. 
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Then comes the next level of valuing when the 
individual comas to accept the active stimulus and 
attaches values to it. The process of valuing has three 
substages s 1, The acceptance of a value;* 2, Preference 
for it; 3. Commitment to it. hexc stop is the 
orgaijisation of a number of values into a system. This 
includes two steps s 1, conception of all learned values 
into a system of interrelationships ard organizing them 
in hierafcchical system; 2, The craracterization by a value 
or value complex. Thi-S is the proress of ganeralisation 
of the value system so that these ’’•alues form a pervasive 
base of the behaviour of the indivf'iual. The behaviour is 
influenced by the totality of the organised value systems 
and becames a habit with the person^ Next step the ultimate 
in affective development is the dev^lopmer.o of a philosophy 
of life. 

Thus / these ar'= the objectives of htemalization 
of values by the individuals as obey ph'^^sss through life 
proposed by Krathwohl (l967), Th© pubose is not to describe 
here the procefi of affective develops^"- but to sec how 
affective development of the childrer: be enhanced 

positively. The education system sho'-^ be so structured 
that there is a reward system that. f^vSase the potential 
of the individual to grow further, am islps unfold 
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the next higher step in the proce s of formulation of 
values. Although the whole course of affective development 
is not completed in the school premises, however, a 
solid foundation could he laid down to initiate the process 
of ''Becoming'’,, 

Next question that comes up is what structuring 
is required in the school setting tha'h will help accelerate 
the affective development of the pupils. The answer lies 
in the structural constructs of the school. The education-; 
system has three basic structural components namely? 

Teacher, Curriculum and the school organisational set up. 

TEACHER s 

Teacher forms the human contact available to 
children in the school, Carew and Lightfoot (l979) suggest^ 

the interaction b-'tween tearli'ir -'ud child is multifaceted an 
embedded in complex webs of different rerceptions and 
values. The curricular dontent hov/soever ernriched will fail 
to achieve the goal of enhancing self and re-a-ting himself 
herself to others if the teacher's attitude z.s not 
conducive,,The attitude of the teacher assumes a crit’"^^ 
importance. lAjhat a teacher expects from chi-dren 
groat -importance? how he treats them,what golas 
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hG has set out for them; the methodology adopted and his 
own role therein, Ashenden et al. (l984) very eloquently 
describe the role of tGachor. (Ashenden et al., 1984,, 

t) 

p.l5)^ In so far as values arc concerned, school personnel 
should subscribe to liberal democratic values of a progre¬ 
ssive kind that are linked to education choices which are 

"good, conscious and open". "Teachers will be the most 

translating ^ ^ 

active in the process of general principles into 

local situations...regardless of tne existing practices 

and relationships at classroom, school and system levels, 

teachc=r should hold imnortant contfent and values," 

Attitudianal change 

Th® teacher and school have to adopt the position 
that affective learning is important as well, they have to 
appreciate the individual d'ff-^rences and respect them* 

They have to help the child develop the competency necessary 
for living and working with others in a co-operative 
manner. Pick and Walker (1976) have rightly describea 
tha situation as follows! Teachers are not encouraged 
to take seriously their actual classroom work as 
opposed to their or'' anlsational- and disciplinary responsi¬ 
bility. The teacher has to change his traditional role as 
an agent that transmits knowledge and helps Intellectual 
growth. He should be able to perceive himself as a guide 
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and counsellor whose role includes helping the child: 

1, form healthy adjustments to the school, family etc, 

2* develop positive self concept, 

3, build trust in self and others by enhacing his success 
experiences, 

4, have reasonably high and attainable expectations, 

5, stopping unproductive and ropititive behaviour. 

Problem of ovoxloading 

It may seem very optimistic that teacher will be require 
to take upon himself or herself so much of responsibility; 

The teacher can attain all these objectives in the course of 
his normal teaching itself. For instance, the English teacher 
as a part of exercise in writing may ask pupils to write a few 
lines on Me, Myself, What is my ambition, and What I like/ 
dislike about myself etc. to create jwarGnoss about self, 
future career etc. Teachers of other subjects may ask pupils 
to collect information about what careers one Kay enter after 
this course of study etc, or may talk about ecucational courses 
open to them or the importance of the subjeci^ in life etc. 

The teacher needs to interpret the a;Tiportance of the 
subjects to the pupils in a realistic manne-'* The problems of 
the teacher such as; concern with many fa.’-i.ure in his class, 
lack ox attention and motivation, vviil care of themselves, 

if he is doing these activities with pup--s. The time and enorg 
spent in drilling a lot of knowledge friptlessly on unwilling 
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minds of pupils noods to bo reorganized. The teacher has to 
first creatG a readiness among children for learning; the 
receptivity, which will motivate them to seek knowledge and 
information* This urge to seek knowledge is the product of 
affective development which will take place if the pupil are 
exposed to the relevaht experiences. The information concerning 
the subject, its importance and place in real lif’e has to be 
learned by tho child before he is willing to accept it* 

Bruner (l966) has ropeatedly stressed that Perception of the 
child's system of representation of frame of knowledge are 
fundamental 'to tho task of teacher if they vant the information 
to be used. 


The teacher has to shovj a reasonable amount of flexibility 
and tolerance in his attitu-to te'V''''^^': the siow. the hyperactive 
one's and towards ■'he under achievers. Insteac of teaching in 
the usual lecture method-the utilxty of which not unknown 
to any one of us - he may substitute variety b” using innovative 
teaching methods, wherever possible. Although he alone is not 
responsible for the drab and dull atmosphere o: the classroom, 
the whole of educational process needs ovsxhai-ing. Refresher 
courses that pointedly concentrate on these rnovative techniques 
need to be organized and again these refreshes courses themselves 
should not be- replication of the usual classroom situation, 
but ought to be demonstration of the innovative methods followed 
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followed by training , 

Succ ess j5_xD e.riencc 

The teacher has to undersio id the power of roinforcG*' 
ment# Ho being the huiran contact las to communicate the 
necessary positive emotional underione that is sp, essential 
for success* The success Gxperionco is very important and 
essential for each individual pupiJ» The teacher as the 
authority is instrumental m givinq or withholding the success 
experience. A lot of research has shown the potency of the 
praise and success experience^ if it is applied properly* 
Successive failure at tasks bus been shcwri cu produce inactivil 
cognitive dysfunction, and depression {Seligman 1975? Abramson 
e-t ali^1978? Peterson and Seligman, 1983)* Therefore the 
teacher has to be very careful in giving negative evaluations 

f 

or failure feedback to the child. 

o,f_s G If. ^a^d_0 the rs, 

Teacher's understanding of h-us own self and others i.e 
pupils, plays an important role in the teaching learning 
process. He has to be helped to know himself through exposur^ 
to personal effectiveness programmes organized for them. 

Later they may carry out similar exercises for pupils under 
the guidance of special programmed curriculum. One such type 
of activity has been reportedly tried out for pupils by 
Randolph (1966) in a process called’Self Enhancing Education’. 
The essence of programme lies' in teaching ’’process" to the 
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children and not tho content matter of the subject! The cMldren 
are taught to learh to live and .;,orlc more effectively resulting 
in enhanced self esteem which helps them later to improve 
school achievement! Roen (l967) organized anothet programme 
callsd bohovidUtsl tSQchirig progranune" * ’ 

Curriculum 

The curriculum over the years has seen a consistent 
trend to bring the information and knowledge content up to date 
but the affective content has boon deleted. A'very heartening 
move embodied in tho National Educational Policy (1986) is that 
of reorganization of the curricula so that cultural heritage 
is preserved and inculcation of the valued such as democracy, 
secularism is ensured. Efforts are already underway in other 
countries with the government and state education departments 
taking up steps to develop multi-cultural curricula in which 
cultural differences are preserved and also a tolerance is 
developed among all for cultural differences (Mclnerney, 1987). 
The reason why affective content of the curriculum got deleted 
in favour of cognitive content is that cognitive objectives 
are stated clearly while the affective objective are supposed 
to be implicit in the curricular framework. Frequently 
referred to as hidden of latent curriculum first treated as 
such by OVorly (l^^O), its implementation remains at the mercy 
of the teacher's own itituded and ^'‘alues iRao* 1988), Pedersen 
et al. (1978) examinod the influence of class teachers on 
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children’s later adult status and found that I.Q. changes by 
the first grade teacher more than by *-ao later teachers. 

London School Council’s Practical curriculum (1981) 
sets out the broad aims that could become the guiding principles 
for formulating curriculum anywhere 3n the world;, "School 
should help their pupils to knovf and remomber, and to feel, 

to be capable, to understand and value.. 

Preparation for adult life rc-quircd a curriculum which 
includes moral education as well as political and economic 
understanding. Human nature and contemporary society requires ^ 
a curriculum which nurtures aural and-visual as well as verbal 
skills* The challenge is to blond aims and process in an 
effective, broad and largely common curriculurr''. 

The above opening statemont communicates the concerns 
of the curriculum designer for not simply producing scholars 
who are adequate in understanding, discriminating and decision 
making in human fields but also prepares the rhlidren to 
have some hold on their personal life and tneir relationships 
as an adult. 

The curriculum needs to be design^i keeping in view the 
affective learning needs of the children fiionq with the 

“ I 

cognitive needs. Tho curriculum that care of the 

scholastic development of the child wii^iQve so provide for; 

1. Highly motivating learning experu^rces for students 
of all abilities. 
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2, A thorough grounding in practice of basic skills, 
including practical ability^ and social skills, 

3* Broad orientation courses which relate^ students 

to all aspects of the human situation and help develop 
a sonse of involvement in th"' affairs of mankind, past, 
present, local and global, ^^oll as providing 
opportunities for cooperation, planning and decision 
making, 

4, Opportunities for wide range of creative and aesthetic 
experiehces and prrsuits, 

5, Courses dir'cted to the attainment gf total health: 
Physical, personal, social and moral* 

6, Cbpo^hunities for inidvidualised study designed to 
foster the growth of personal interests and aptitudes, 
as well as the experiences of dedication and application 
(Hemming, 1984*, p,315). 

The curriculum tends to provide the Ipowledge of 
various subjects in the form of separate fClbject areas but 
Hargreaves (l982) says these subject div-^ioos are out of 
date, Ihe curriculum should be able tP provide to the 
pupil's a broad perspective on over-all htman situation, 

A little arousal of their interest rn thi^ area is likely 
to go a- lomg way m creating awareness anong them about aocioty 
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and humanity, as t h'iry" aurious by nature 

(Hodgkin, 1976), 

Some other aspects that are to be taken care 
of in the curriculum are heed for fostering creativity 
and aesthetic sense. The curriculum has to include 
a generous component of aesthetic and creative experiences 
so as to help develop the intuitive and creative brain 
along with the analytical-logical brain (Sperry. 1973) 
Health education, environmental education are some of 
the areas which have to be paid not simply segmental 

attention but made a part and parcel of tho school 
experiences in a realistic manner so that tho students 
not only learn facts but think and fO'^l about them so as 
to include them in their value system. 

The individualised studv also has to be evolved 
for the gifted so thit whil . ] -.rning basic skills with 
their peers their additional energies may bo free to pro¬ 
gress fast (Peny 1982) . 


The curricular desinrjrs hhus have to keep In 
mind the fact that each young person is unique in the 
in teres bs, aptitudes and aoiUties he/sho possessess. 
nmrri.ni.uiu ^i.f.uld provide Opportunities to each one 
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o£ them/ ch'^mces to realise their potential. It has qot 
to be diverse so that satisfaction for all is ensured. 

In order to attain this end the curriculum will have to 
be diverse as v;ell as relevant to their own lives. 

The information and knowledge based curriculum has also 
to be broken down in such way that each unit could bo readily 
mas^^red thus ensuring success experience for each pupil 
(Becker et al, 1981). The skills so learnt should be put 
to use so that mastery of skills may itself become reinforce, 
ment. Thus organizing the learning experiences fruitfully 
could lead to development of self esteem and self-worth, 

Listening and talking i.e. communication skills 
the most essential component in about fifty pej.cent 

jobs (Hemming^^l984) . It is also essential for private 

life but is there any attention given to inculcate thT=- 

skil] in pupils? We encourage students to express 

feelings and emotions in constructive ways. ’ 9 

to Watts (1980) schools should teach social s’<ill=? 

necessary for modern life-whether in or out o- Q P ' 

a'io put to 

by Specific activities in the classroom and a- 

use in day to day life of school. Thus the 

, ... basic 

has to be multi-dimensional and encompass t; 

T and 

experiences that each child needs tor a- e*- 
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fruitful living ap an adult md also p'ovide for 

1 

development of hi,^ special talents. 

Modification of the entire educational system, 

I 

with the end of holistic dev lopmmt of: child in 
mind, is required urcfontly if society has to become 
value based, if tho pence and h rnony arc,to be realised 
if tho child js to bv? hanpy and joyous now-while in the 
Gducational process-and ev^r, 'irf'ctive deveiopment 
has got to be ensured so thalr all chidflren with their 
unique pattern of interests, abilities and motivation 
iririy be able to proaress ac'-’ordino to their capacities 

•it 

4nd crow intojnon tally h'nalthy and adjusted adults. 
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NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


title of papers over view op CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION} 

THE underlying principles AND PEDAGOGY 
AND A PROGRAMME OP ACTION 


M.P,Chhaya* 


Ths National Policy on Education (NPE - 86) 
has recognised that ‘a human being is a positive asset 
and a precious national resource which nesds to be cherished, 
nurtured and developed with' tenderness and care, coupled with 
dynamism'. The policy also mentions that 'each individual’s 
growth presents a different range of problems and requirements, 
at every stage “• from the womb to tomb'. An individual's 
individuality and dignity should be respected, and bis 
needs, interests, aptitudes and abilities taken into account 
by the educational system. 


To educate the coming generation who wil] have 
the competency to tackle its problems creatively, with 
confidence and determination and with a commitment to 
human values and to social justice, the policy has advocated 
a child-centred and activity-based procoss of learning. 


*—M D is an internationally renowned educationist 

and Iin'aducitlonal 

v-ldva Bhavan, New Delhi for many years, is 

at preSnt an Eluoational Consultant to tho Navodaya Vidyalaya 
sLlS! a p^stigious ^charae of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development of the Govt, of India., 
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The center of gravity in old approach is outside 
the child, it is in the teacher/ the textbook/ syllabus, 
anywhere and everywhere but not in the child. Now the 
change which is coming into education is the shifting of the 
center of gravity to the child, When we talk about child- 
centred education/ it is a fundamental assumption that 
learning should have 'meaning' for the child. The learner 
comes to possess what he knows. The learner must know how 
to do something with his knowledge. The utilization of 
knowledge will often occur in subsequent learning situations 
within the school itself, and the competences acquired by 
the child will often be the skilled use of concepts, facts 
and principles as well as the mastery of motor skills. The 
learner should practise them for himself. Learning by doing 

I 

is essential to the acquisition of knowledge as a personal 
possession. 

Education for life should offer competencies and 
disciplines whose power informs the whole of life. VJhat 
the child knov/s ought not to be partinular to the situation 
in which it was learned but transferable to novel 


situations. 
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The schooling of the child should be related to 
his own experience, to his weaknesses "s well as his 

strengths, 

Child-centred learning would be a good motivation 
for the child to attend school and learn. The child-centred 
approach means that there should be a shift in emphasis 
from the teaching process to the 'learning process'. The 
focus should be on developing the skills of ' learning to 
learn'. This skill will enable the students to learn on 
their own and be able to face the demands and challenges of 
the ever-increasing flow of knowledge. 

The overall goal of edupation should be the "all 
round development" of the child. In other words it is the 
'integrated development' of the child. 

Mahatama Gandhi defined education as the all-round 
drawing out of the child-body, mind and spirit. 

The curriculum for the child-centred approach for A 
all round development of the child should cover all 
aspects of development - physical, mental, social, 
emotional aesthetics, moral and spiritual. 
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Child Centired Curriculum i 

It is to be based upon the needs, interests, 
aptitudes and abilities of students at different levels 
so that it enables the learners to acquire the necessary 
skills, knowledge, attitudes and values which will help 
him realise his full potential. The overall goal of education 
should be the all-round development of the child and not only 
that of acquiring knowledge, drawing out of the best in 
child-body, mind & spirit. 

Curriculum should cover all aspects - knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, physical health, moral & spiritual values, 
laesthetics & work experience. 

By 'Discovering for themselves' fhe children's 
skills of observation & analysis are sharpened and they 
can apply these skills to many more situations and thus 
expand their knowledge. 

Focus will not be on memorisation of facts but on 
development of competencies in all aspects of child development 
Suitable modules are to be developed according to the 
individual's potentialities, needs, growth and development, 
interests and aptitudes, aspirations and personality 
characteristics. 
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Curriculum and methodologies of learning should 
bring m elements of problem solving, creativity and 
relevance. It should also assist students to gain knowledge 
of the subjects and to utilise this knowledge gained in now 
situations. Through this curriculum he should he able to 
e^itond or refine his skills and gain new interests and 
attitudes. 

The mam thrust in this curriculum should be to 
promote individual integrated development ofs 

(i) Knowledge, skills, values and attitudes conducive 
to the actualisation of his/her potentialities to 
the fullest in order to enhance his/her capacity for 
a productive and happy life as a person, as a 
responsible citizen and as a worker; 

(ii) Vocational skills necessary for increased productivity 
and woll-bsing, inculcation of dignity of manual 
labour, willingness to work bard and enterprencurship; 

(iii) An understanding of the diverse cultural and social 
systems of people living in different parts of the ^ 
country and tha country’s composite cultural 

heritage; 
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(iv) A readiness to preserve the good aspects of the 
cultural traditions and heritage alongwith an 
awareness of the need to reinterpret and re-evaluate 
the past to adapt to the new practices and outlook 
appropriate for a modern society: 

(v) An awareness of the inherent equality of all, 
alongwith a strong commitment to human values and 

social justice; 

(vi) Scientific attitude and rational outlook, knowledge 
of the procedures involved in scientific method of 

inquiry and ' its use in solving problems; 

(vii) An understanding of the environment and its limited 
resources and an awareness of the impact of population 

growth on resources and the need for conservation 
of nature, natural resources and energy; 

(viii) The will and determination to -uphold the ideals of 
national identity and unity; 

(ix) Vg^lues of compassion and non-violence as a world 
view and an instrument for the welfare of the human 

race; 

(x) Capabilities of appreciating and tolerating differences 

» 

and diversities and the capacity to choose between 
alternate value system; 

(xi) Aesthetic perception and creativity through participatin' 
in different artistic activities; 
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(xii) Physical fitnesiS and strenqth in conformity with 
normal development patterns; 

(xiii) Prc-icqa i sites and habits nocessarv for self¬ 
learning and for life-long learning leading to the 
creation of a learning society; 

(xiv) Capability to internalise new ideas constantly and 
creativoly and rsadinei^s to cope with rapid 
scientific and technological transformation. 

The effective implementation of these educational 
strategies to develop the potential in the child will 
depend, to a great extent, on the nature of interactions 
that take place during the process of transacting the 
curriculum in a school system between the student and the 
teaf .er, teachers and educational administrators, and 
policy makers,. 

The Hole of i^he...T each ers 

The role oE the teachers in child-centred approach 

[ 

will be that of a 'facilitator or guide' who should be able 
to provide the right bind of learning experiences and environment 
to children, through active Interaction, to develop the basic 
skill of observation, collection of information and drawing 
of Inferences and conclusions to enable them to learn of 


their own. 
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Ths tsscbsr has an important rolo in promoting othar 

than intellectual aspects of development in his students. 

To foster social development of children/ the teacher 

should plan activities for students which will make them 

learn to work and play together to foster the spirit of sharing 

and cooperation. The teacher's positive attitude towards 

the children would encourage ^emotional aspect and 

further 

motivate them'to / achievements. 

He has to motivate his students and participate 
in the classroom activities with the students. When group 
interaction becomes charged with emotion/ he has to maintain 
a neutral and understaiding role. He has to stimulate 
curiosity and indepencent thinking. He has also to develop 
problem-solving skill promote planning nnd execution of 
projectg^ The teachf ’ should make sure that every student 
in the class has attained the prescribed 'essential learning 
outcomes' for all the subjects. Hg has also to focus 
on 'development of competencies' in regard to all aspects 
of child development. 
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evaluation 

The evaluation will have to be done in terms of 
attainment of competencies rather than of knowledgei 
Evaluation will cover all areas of development - knowledge, 
skills and competencies, social and emotional development, 
physical & moral development as well as work experience. 

It should be comprehensive and continuous. The periodic 
evaluation should also include a qualitative assessment of 
dimensions like sociability,, leadership, ability to work 
with others, self confidence etc. It should also mention the 
child's positive strengths or attributes as well as problem 
areas if any. 

Evaluation includes written tests, oral performance, 
obser 'ation techniques and use of cumulative records, Tt 
will be ised to compare the child's performance with his 
own earlier performance. 

, i s 

Through continuous comprehensive evaluation, 
regularly possible to obtain valuable data about t 
strengths and vjeaknesses of the children. This P 

in providing remedial and enriched instruction w 
to realising the professed objectives of educati 
optimum growth and development of different asp 

personality. The feedback helps teachers in improving the level 

It provides 

of achievement and proficiency among p P 
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opportunities for teachers to make suiLable changes in 
their efforts. It also provides direction to pupils and 
parents in their efforts. Feedback is available for 
remedial Steps, 

P rogramme of Acti on on the Integrated Dnvelopment of the Child 

The school climate is to be created by introducing 

various types of programmes to facilitate che all round 

development of the students in the weekly time tab]e with 

the active participation of every student. Equal 

are 

opportunities/to be offered to all the students. The 
suggestive school programme is given bolow^ 

i 

t 

In the day-school, there wil] be six days working 
with nine periods a day of 35 minutes duration with half 
an hour break. The total working time of the school in 
a day would be of 5 hrs 45 minutes. Ever, the government 
schools with double shifts would be able no work for 5 hrs 
45 minutes daily, The allotment in the weekly time 
table would be as under:- 
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Intellectual development 

33 periods 

1 Lang.*6 periods, 

2 Lang,*5 periods, 

3 Lrang.-4 periods/ 

Math-6 periods, 

Soc. Studies-S periods, 
Gen. Sclence-6 periods. 

Physical Development 

7 periods 

Games-4 periods, 

PT-1 period, 

yoga/NCC/Scout-2 periods 

Emotional & Aesthetic 

4 periods 

House system-2 periods, 
fine arts-2 periods 

Social development 

4 periods 

Skill-oriented-2 periods, 
Service oriented-2 periodj 

Moral & spiritual Dev, 

6 periods 

School assembly-20 min 
+ cleanliness in 
school-15 minutes 
= 1 period daily 
= 6 periods weekly 

TOTAL 

54 perif'^p 





Intell ect ual D evelopment Physical Developmen 


Time allotment 

Time allotments 

1 lan 9,-6 periods 

Games-4 periods 

2 lang.“5 periods 

1 

PT - 1 period 

3 lang,-4 periods 

Yoga/NCC/Scouts & 

Math -6 periods 

Guidoa/Social worK 

Social Studies“6 periods 

- 2 periods 

®pn, Scionce-S periods 

I 

Totals- 7 periods 

Total - 33 periods 

During vacation; 

One camp of 7 to 

10 days for intens: 
training and adveni 

activities. 
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Aesthetic "Gt Emotional Social Developmen t 
Bovelopmen t 


Time allotment Time a] lotment 

House system'-2 periods SUPW - 4 periods 
Fine arts-2 periods 

Total - 4 periods 


Moral & Spirit 
D.avol opment 


Tim-- alDotrmnt 

1 period every 
6 pf" ru id s 




national sympo sium ®^^ 

TITLE OF THE PAPER : PROBLEM OF SCHOOL DROP-OUTS-REASONS 

THEREOF. 

- Dr.M.C. JAIN* 

All the developing countries are facing a crisis 
in their educational system with problem of school dropauts 
at the school level in general and primary level in particular. 
To combat this problem which is common in almost all such 
countries various steps have been initiated by these countries 
with varying degrees of success. 

The principle that liberal education is the right 
of every individual is comparatively of recent origin. Even 
elementary liberal education was confined to a small class 
of upper social strata (about 1 to 'bio of the children in the 
age group 5-15), mostly boys. For tho remaining children, 
vocational education learnt in a non-formal manner through 
apprenticeship or active participation was considered adequate. 
At tho beginning of the 20th Century; therefore, there wer© 
innumerable small elementary schools in almost all towns and 
villages, but they enrolled only betwodn 1 to 5?o of the 
children of school going ago and the percentage of literacy 
among the adults was only about 3^0 and that too confined to men 
alonp. The enlightened educated Indians like Dada Bhal 
Nauroji ,Gopal Krishna Gokhale, saw the provision of universal 

* Dr. M.C. Jain is a Lecturer in the Department eff Educational 
Psychology,Counselling & Guidance,NCERT. 
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liberal education in the cadvanced countries of the West and 
demanded compulsory educ'^tion of four years for all children. 

The compulsory education act was passed providing 4 to 5 years 
of liberal education to all children in different states 
during 1 918-1931 . 

When the country became free, the framers of our 
Constitution knew that society based on freedom, equaJity, 
justice and dignity of the individual cannot be created 
without literate and educated citizens. Accordingly in 
Article 45 they directed that the state should strive to 
provide free and compulsory education to all children till 
they attain the age of 14 years. 

• 

Since independence, there has been an impressive 
expansion of education at Primary, Secondary and Higher levels 
in India. This stands in sharp contrast to the chronic 
problems of ; (a) Ouality and equality of opportunity both 
at school and college levels (b) wastage and stagnation at 
all levels, particularly at the primary level and (c) unemploy¬ 
ment of the educated. 

In India the problem of educational wastage first 
camo to tho fore with the Hartog Committee’s Report in 1928 
which temarked that ’Throughout tho whole educational system 
there is waste and ineffeebivenessi But no sustained efforts 
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vjQTQ mado by the then Government either to arrest the 
wituation or reduce the wastage and stagnation. The first 
ever study in this area seems to have been made in the 
beginning of 1940s when a report on stagnation and wastage 
in primary schools was- brought out by the Bombay Provincial 
Board of Primary Education in the erstwhile Bombay Province, 
Since then several institutions and individuals have made 
studios in the area, identifying the extent and causes of 
wastage and stagnation and suggested some remedial measured. 
These studies however, were confined to either their own 
province/c-tate, certain regions within a citato or even a 
district within a ftate. 

In fact the problem of school dropouts in our educational 
system has received much attention during the last forty years. 
It has been discussed thoroughly at national level and yet 
there have not been any action orogrammes for the reduction 
of this evil. This problem has throe aspects •. 

The first is that school dropout^ is the result of weak 
and defective educational system. The ultimate solution lies 
in making the educational system strong and effective. The 
essential conditions for the attainment of this goal arc bettor 
educated and trained teachers, provision of improved facilities 
in schools, improved curricula, adoption of modern and dynamic 
methods of teaching and evaluation, adequate provision of 
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essential materials for teaching learning processes, full 
utilization of all possible resources and better supervision 
and guidance. 

The second aspect is to bring about changes in the 
educational system to suit the life and needs of people who 
are entering the school for the first time. How does 
elementary education help a rural child or the child of an 
agriculturist to become a better or more useful citizen ,9 
Hence arises the need to differentiate the curriculum of the 
rural school from that of the urban and to make rural school 
confirm closely to its ov;n environment, 

I 

The third is, that in every given situation in an 
educational institution and even at the existing level of 
facilities, it is also possible to reduce the extent of wastage 
and stagnation to a great extent through proper planning and 
through maximum utilization of facilities available and 
creation of an atmosphere of hard,sustained and dedicated work. 

There are four essential requirements of every child 
i.e. food, shelter, clothing and education. The Indian 
Constitution provides for free, compulsory and universal primary n 
education for every child till the age of 14 years. Since 
India became independent, great efforts have been made in 
this direction. However, due to the magnitude of the work and 
great resources involved the constitutional obligation has not 
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been fulfilled so far. Therefore, to provide free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 14 years a two phased 
programme is underway. In the first phase, free and 
compulsory education is proposed to be Jjrovided to all 
children from 6 to 11 years of age*and in the second phase 
such education will be provided to all children till they 
roach the age of 14 years. 

For achieving these goals, it is essential that 


(1 ) Every child by the prescribed age of 6 years should 
be enrolled in class I. 

(2) Every child who is enrolled in class I should complete 
one class in a year till he reaches the end of the 
primary stage or completes the ago of 11 years. 


In the forty years of independence we have made 

+h-ic 5 TPoard. Our best achievement 
considerable progress m thi g 

. . ^ p + of- a primary school within 

is the provision of facilities 

waiting distance from the homes of nearly 

More than half of the children also have a mrddle school 

(class VI-VIII) within-easy distance of their homes. Anyway. 

it does not appear difficult to provide a school for classes 

I-VIII within walking distance from the home of every chil 

and the goal may be reached in 5 to 1 0 years. 

4 . -p phiTdren we have made considerable 
matter of enrolment, of children, we . 

The total enrolment I-V is now miXUon 


headway. 



and that in classes VI-VIII is about 20 million. It may 
also be s^id that about 86 children out of every hundred 
enter schools at present. 

Our failures are however also glaring. Unfortunately, 
our greatest weakness is that among every 100 children in 
schools, only 50 reach class V, and only 25 reach class VIII, 

In other words, our education is somewhat effective for half 
of the .children and fully effective for one fourth. This huge 
wastage makes our educational system most inefficient. There 
is/fittle scope of fulfilling the directive of the Article 45 
of the Constitution in the near future. This was to have been 
fulfilled by 1960$ the target date was revised to then to 

1 976 and then to 1986, But even that has not been achieved. 

Much discussion has taken place about ways of improving 
the educational system, and many plans, such as suitable 
curricula?accelerated courses, and more efficient methods of 
teaching have been instituted. Valuable as such measures are, an> 
educational system however excellent, can only provide the ^ 

means by which a child may be educated- it cannot insure that a 
child will take advantage of what is offered,’ 

There may be a large number of reasons for our failures, 
Some of the well known and commonly talked about are, sudden and 
large increase in population, lack of resources, our single 
point of entry in elementary education, non-involvement of the 
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pupil, slackening of efforts on the part of the Government 

and giving low priority to education in their plans. Some 

of the basic reasons which cate directly connected and responsible 

1 

for these burning problems are ; 


1, Poverty : 

Pupils studying in schools cannot afford to continue 

their studies because of the poverty of their parents. 
They have no resources to meet the educational needs 

of the children like books, stationery etc. This is 

an important single factor. 


1. Taking up odd jobs to supplement income ; 

Boys are forced by circumstances to leave the 
School and take up unskilled jobs to supplement 
the income of their families. 


3. Involvement of childreniin domestic work . 

Children are involvedvin all types of domestic . 
work 'as'Soon-as I they are old enough to work. This 
practically leaves them no time for study and hence 
to their'leaving the.school before' completing the 

,-c ; ' , 

course, . , . . 


< ( I I 

Educational Background i 

Famiiy memiets'-having' 'no educational background, 
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IjniJO'-Tij'Ij' '"f v(' L i ' '!)'['.'I 


are not serious .about, the aducatipn 'Otf) thetruf 
;:;nuof,. 1 ocV^Vihrh/.n,iA hn 'o.^lSvI i n, \1 ^ ^ 

children. Some of then ever^ have a; neqative. 

, !r, , n.j-i.,'- -Uhv'''' r. - ^ '< 


. ! f, . n^j-if ' -Lnv w . 
attitude towards education. 


d ■ .'j 


Caste X 


Parents belonging to. schedulefj castes and backward 

. 1 '1 i ' ' ’ ' ‘ ‘ 

classes, also being illiterate,jare not'serious and 

• ' " I I 

enthusiastic about giving education to their children. 


, f 1 r 


Occupation 


' fI f , i 


People engaged in cigrigUjltiiro;,a,nd, casual labour are 
generally, not in fa.vour pt.sendingr thedfr) .children to 

13 i' ')iI 'll!. ;> '' ' '''■ ‘ .1 ' I 

school os they n,eed more. han<dp ,to, .s.upplemont 'thcome 

rid I *'I IJ J ‘‘j'-Vivj(ir). I 

)!'■ of faintly as coit^tiared to' 'those eVigaged in business 
‘ ’ and paid typds of erripioyment, 

, ! ' 1' ' i ' i ^ ^ , T , 

'Indifference of Parents ; . - ^' 

< ‘ . • • I . , 

1 ' J ' '• ' .0 . 

Due to poverty» illtieracy^ and cultural deprivation 
the parents very often become indifferent towards tho 
education of their children. This .lends to wastage in 
education. 


Continued presence in one -class for more than one year s 
The longer the child remains in one class tho more 
neglected and 'discoutacfed he feels. He does not 
benefit by oyer stay’i'h .'the''same class' s it rather 
i nadvertendly affect's adversely the teaching and per- 
■' formance of other-'pd^)iis. ■ ^ ^ ‘ r ^ J _ 
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9 , Poor Quality of Toaching : 

Poor quality of teaching is a major factor for 

the drop out problem. Disgrunted teachers, having 

no aptitude for teaching, lack required 

earnestness for good teaching resulting in educational 
Such teachers 

wastage,./are continuously boing trained - i^ training 

recruited 

colleges and later on/in the teaching profession. 

1 0. Lack of proper environment at Home : 

In some homes the environment is not conducive for 
studies. Due to certain mishaps in the family or 
due to poverty or sickness of the parents, the 
child is not abie to continue his studios in school. 

11. Education system not according to the needs of society t 
The educational system should be so adjusted that 
school going children are able to assist their 
parents and also study at school. This can reduce 
wastage due to economic factors. 

1 2. Faulty admission policy s 

The admission policy of keeping admission open to 
grade.I thoughout the year' leads to wastage, though 
technically spooking, it is-not correct...to put the 
pupil who is admitted in the fag end of the session 

in the failure' list. 



Proper school environment ; 

Many of the schools have unattractive buildings, 

inadequate equipments, untrained and unwilling 

teachers to teach, overcrowded classes and so on. 

All this constitutes poor school environment. At 
present most of the schools do not have proper 

facilities and the average child is not normally 

inclined to remain there. Consequently the 

affected parent withdraws him from school. 

Death of parents s 

The child may have to bear the responsibility of 
a bread earner too early due to the death of the 
father and hence leaves the school abruptly, 

Irregular attendance t 

There.may be irregular attendance of a child due to 
serious emotional distress,lack of interest in 
education, ill health, undesirable company etc. 

This is also an important factor for stagnation, 

ultimately resulting in criminal wagtages of time, 
energy and resources, 

Undernournishment of the pupils ; 

Because of economic backwardness, a large number 
of school children are undernourished and they 
therefore very often contact distressing diseases of 
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different kinds. Continuous illness of children 
adversely affects their achievement in studies and 
ultimately they become dropouts, 

Heteroceneity in atie in the composition of students 
in a eiassroom situation t 

The students much older aejo than the average age 

of the students in a specific class are more likely 

to dropout because of obvious reasons. 

Emotional problems of the pupils ; 

Some pupils who show rude behaviour towards teachers 
and peer group are problem cases, TruancYf shyness, 
Excessive aggressiveness, anxiety, fear and insecurity 
are sure indications of maladjustment and are thus 
responsible for colossal dropout. 

Social maladjustment of pupils : 

This is due to caste inferiority, acute poverty of 
parents, undesirable social influences, physical 
stature being above or below the average of the 

class * 

Mental retardation i 

Poor academic performance due to low grasping power, 

, lack of general responsiveness and lack of interest 
in studies show mental backwardness of a pupil and 
lead to his dropout. 


may 
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Aps^rt from fho abovo monfionGd cc,''S0S soiiig obbsp causGs 
like physical defects, parents attitude towards school, teachers 
education, family atmosphere, institutional factors like heavy 
syllabus, lack of co—curricular activities etc. are directly 
responsible for this burning problem. 

Numerous educational studies have made it evident that 
school dropout is a complex problem to which there is no simple 
solution. But from these studies a highly significant inference 
can be drawn,; rarely do children, who are successful in school, 
leave prior to graduation. The high school drop-out is usually 
a child who has failed in his overall school adjustment. This 
failure is not necessarily a matter of a specific learning 
disability but rather a broader ’’educational" disability. 

Many previous reports have strongly implied that 
dropout is an escape mechanism rather t' \n a positive attempt 
at constructive action. Frequently, the student did express 
a wish to go to work, but very often this was a rationali¬ 
zation - an attempt to conceal from others, and perhaps from 
himself, his need to avoid school. High schools have been 
active in approaching the drop-out problem by remedial 
measures suitable to the school setting. Through such means 
as curriculum flexibility, vocational guidance, work experience 
programs, and some forms of in-school counselling, they have 
assisted many youngsters to remain in. However, there are 
still children who, agaihst their ov^ best interests, either 
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voluntarily leave school or have such dif-'iculties that they 
are asked to leave. These children, whom the schools could not 
help, are driven to this self-defeating behaviour. 

AS a result of various studies conducted tn the area and 
the causes identified, several remedial measures were initiated 
in the pasUIndependence era, both administrative and academic. 

Some of the measures initiated included mid-day meals programme, 
free supply of textbooks, free clothing, attendance-incentives 
end free-ships and scholarships to socially and economically 
deprived and backward classes. This served the dual purpose of 
not only bringing children to tie school to fulfil Article 45 
of free and■ compulsory education to all children up to the age 
of 14 years but also in retailing the childran in the school, 
thus minimising drop-out from the schvo* uej,ure completion of 
the full duration oi the course. On the a ademic side programmes 
like ungraded school sysiem, multiple class ertry, remedial 
teaching for the acadeuically weak children were introduced- 
and inspection and supervision was strengthered to provide guidance 
to teachers in the methods of teaching weak children as also 
ways of retaining children in tie school. 

In short, the element of compulsory jnd free education cannot 

be a source of satisfaction unless the compulsory system leads to a 

higher percen"'®9® enrolment and attendarce and better flow of 

promotion f’Om class to class so that literacy Is reached by much 
larger number of scholars. 
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• "CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION - ENVIRONflENTAL 
APPROACH" 

Z.S.Chhikara* 

In the New Education Policy, there is a shift in 
emphasis from teaching to learning. The child should be 
in the centre of oil activities. Environmental approach 
involves a child, in activities that are based upon his 
observation and investigation of the surrounding with 
which he is familiar. 

The Conservation Society,Chertsey(l972) has given 
the following objectives of environmental education at 
the elementary stage 

(a) It provides assistance to acquire and 
progressively develop basic skills and concepts, 

(b) To provide a source and stimulus for creative 
work, 

(c) To give opportunities for making discoveries 
at first hand. 

This approach should further lead to the development 
of an awareness of personal environmental responsibilities. 


Shri Z,S,Chhikara is the P^i^cipal of Kendriya 
Vidyalaya, N,T.P-C, ,Badarpur, New Delhi, He is a 
reputed educational administrator. 


Charles Mellowes has spelled out the following 
objectives of Environmental Studies to meet the overall 
aim of progressively developing a sense of concern for 
the environment. 

(i) To introduce a child to the elements of 
school and home environments. 

(ii) Towards the end of the stage(Primary) a 
scientific approach be introduced to the 
child's surroundings. 

The Young People and the Environment Group in 
England has suggested certain aims and objectives to be 
achieved at the elementary stage. According to this group, 
ail things within sight, sound and reach is the environment 
of the child end therefore, it includes home, classroom, 
playground, bricks, floor, table, chair etc. The influence 
of the objects depends upon its closeness. The child has 
strong drive to explore and therefore,- ho should be 
encouraged to become involved in environmental observation 
and exploration with the help of all the sensos-sight, 
sound, touch, taste and smell. Also his experiences will 
be broadened and deepened through creative activities such 
as talking, painting, modelling, music, movement, drama and 
writing. 
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In the early years, the child’s range of interest 
is to be broadened. He is to be provided with the 
opportunity of collecting things, to help him to devvSlop 
his communicating skills and awareness of the qualities 
of shape and pattern and of inter-relationship. If he 
develops the habit of looking beneath the surface of things, 
asking why they and how they are changing, it shows that 
a proper foundation has been laid for development. 

child 

At this stage, the/starts to mix socially and develop 
attitudes of behaviour through his experiences of acceptance, 
approval or disapproval by others. Thus the foundations 
of a concern for the community and for his surroundings, 
and a sensitive caring outlook towards all living things can 

be laid. 


For the development of language, vocabulary and 
conversation new words and phrases which can, be understood 
and used by the child will be introduced while exploring 
and describing surroundings. 

According to the report by H.M.Inspectors of Schools, 

T> viz 'Environmental Education', 

Scottish Education Department, viz 

The child is constantly acquiring tnowlodge of his envrrormen 
and he is helped to acquire shills and even to develop 



attitudes towards his envi'^onment. Training in looking, 
listening, touching and recording is given. The environmer 
provides the school with much teaching material - flowers, 
trees, birds, streets, traffic, occupation, building 
and people. Visits to farm, factory, park, museum and 
historical buildings or a country walk or an excursion to 
a town, provide many varied learning situation. In the 
upper years of the elementary school, knowledge of the 
environment begins to be classified and simple concepts 
can be introduced. 

From this discussion, it can be concluded that the 
Environmental Studies has two-fold aim i.e, arousing and 
developing the child’s desire to know more about his world 
and aiding him in the development of the skills he needs 
to interpret it. Therefor^’ accurate description and 
interpretation of the environment is possible only with the 
help of certain skills which have already been discussed 
in general. These skiJls at the elementary stage mainly 
fail under three broad groups {- 

I. Basic Skills! Language and mathematics are 
considered as basic skills since, they are 
essential for all the studies. 
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II. Study Skills: These skills include mapping, 
collecting, classification, experimenting, 
preparing interviews and questionnaires, 
reading of photographs and documents. 

III. Social Skills: Involve social conduct in 
groups, attitudes towards people, resoect 
for the quality of the environment, etc. 

Some of the important skills that are expected 'to 
be developed in an Environmental Studies Programme are 
briefly discussed here along with activities that assist in 
their development. 

1, Language: Language is one of the most important means 
of communicating as at all stages and with all children, 
accurate use of the language is 'essential for the 
Environmental Studies. A child normally makes use of 
language in three ways. 

(a) Oral discussion: The child gives accounts of the 
journeys he undertakes, peop'le he meets, things 
he sees, description of the ways of finding out, . 

etc. 

(b) Factual writing: Written accounts of journeys, 
way to a party, letter writing, material derived 
from reference books, etc. are regularly under 


taken by the child. 
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(c) Creative(lmaginntive) writing: The child may 
undertake sensitive imaginative writing as a 
reaction to exciting and stimulating events. 

He gets these first-hand experienceces at home, 
in the streets, in school, on some excursion 
otc. 

Environmental studies is not the sole'approach to 

language but it helps in its development as the child comes 

/ 

across and learns new words, phrases, and vocabulary and 
as he is required to express orally and in writing. 

2. Mathematics: In environmental studies, mathematics 
is regarded as one of the tools through which 
accurate observation, analysis, and interpretation 
may be undertaken# The child experiences measuring 
of height, weight,'length, shapes of articlGs(rough, 
smooth, round) use of graph, ot^. In this way the 
mathematical concepts developed by other methods 
are reinforced in the child. 

3. Mapping: The objective is that the child learns the 
use of title, scale, key, diroction etc. which are 
essential for a map. Plans of rooms, houses and 

I 

school, designing room arrangements, showing the path 

from home to the school, etc. are undertaken to develop 
this skill. 
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4, Experimentation; Accurate observation, recording, 

classification, interpretation and generalisation are 
essential for any scientific investigation. Classi¬ 
fication of different categories of houses " detached, 
terraced, single storeyed, multi storeyed, testing 
the qualities of the materials used - hardness, 
texture, weight etc, are some of the activities 
involving these skills. 

5, Drawing, modelling and pictorial representations; 
Direct experiences of form, colour, texture, and 
movement of the world around the child may evoke a 
desire to express his reactions in pictorial forms. 
Sensitive water colours used for patterns on pottery 
or cloth, design for book cover etc. are frequent 
developments. The child can draw things like, 

'My House', 'A Street SconG','A Policeman', etc. 
from his environmont. Ho can make models of local 
houses, cards, furniture otc. 

To express through graphs and models is called the 
20th century skill. The child ought to learn picture 
graph, block graph, line and curve graphic, plo-graph etc 

alongwith their interpretation. , , 
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6. Questionnaire and Interview; The child prepares his 
own simple questionnaire and int'^rviews to collect 
information about the environment. The questions 
should be short, simple, relevant and clear. Tape- 
recorders should be made available to children whenever 
possible for taking the interviews. They learn how 
to use it. They can prepare questionnaires and 
questions to interview the members of their families, 
Principal, Teachers, peon, gardner, their colleagues 
and friends. 

The social skills of cooperation and respect for others 
and their opinions and the values, attitudes and habits 
essential for preserving and improving environmental quality 
are developed through activities such as field trips, 
caring the pets and plants, cleaning the class-room and 
play-grounds, involvement in planning and decision making 
etc. 


All these skills are intor-connected and therefore 
any individual skill cannot be developed in isolation. 
Therefore, opportunities must be made availablo and acti¬ 
vities undertaken from the environment of the child for 
the development and reinforcement of these skills in the 
Environmental Studies programme. 
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TITLE OF PAPER 


ffllLD-CEMTRED EDUCATION - ROLE OF 

Kvgoigjo.1 r,™, 


ViK.Jairl'*^ 

Considering the central theme of the National 
Symposium, it is very essential that we should converge our 
attention to a very important aspect of a child viz» his 
global potentialities, capabilities and personality qualities* 
Unless we have a cohiplete profile of the child before us 
it will be impossible to give him any form of guidance in 
the areas of academic achievement, personality development, 
overall growth and social adjustment* The role of psychological 
testing'in the assessment of the ’gestalt' profile of a 
child cannot be denied even in a Socialist country like 
Soviet Union, 

It will be interesting, to know that the four best 
schools in the world for gifted children are located in the 
Soviet Union* What more proof do we require to recognise 
the fact related to psychology of individual differences? 

* Dr,V*K*Jain is Lecturer in the Department of Educationax 
Psychology,Counselling and Guicioace, NCERT, New Delhi 
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It is a known fact that children differ in their 
total potentials and each one of them has his ’best'* 
According to the father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, the 
chief purpose of education is to draw out the best available 
in each child. If this is so, how can we deny tho fact that 
this 'best' in each child should be assessed properly before 
providing him the relevant type of education, guidance and 
counselling. 

Evidently we have to take the help of the standardised 
valid and reliable psychological tests which can determine 
the capabilities and personality qualities of children in 
a reliable form* There are millions of standardised tests 
available in the world and thousands of standardised tests 
available in our country which can help us to know the total 
capabilities of children. Wo can makfe use of these tests in 
the areas of,intellectual accumen, personality qualities, 
interests, aptitudes, attitudes and scholastic achievement* 
In fact, with the use of such tests, complete and reliable 
.profile of each child can be prepared v^/ith ease and utmost 
validity* 

There arc a number oF available psychological tests 
which can be administered in urban and rural areas equally 
well because these tests are non-verbal in nature. There 
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IS not much use of language and hence communication can 
be established with effectiveness and the assessment 
of the potentials can be done without any difficulty or 
Social handicap. 

Some examples of such tests are Progressive 
Matrices, DAT Battery of Tests, Bhatia’s Battery, Bannet 
Mechanical Comprehension Tests, Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test, etc. These tests have been applied all over 
the world on privileged and non-privileged categories of 
children and have been found to be sufficiently valid and 
reliable. There is q word of caution that these tests 
aiongwith other tests should be applied not for 100?^ 
predictive value but should be utilized to have a tentative 
profile of the intellectual potentials and other' dimensions 
of children. Similarly, there are a number of tests of a 
non-verbal nature which are available in the personality 
domain. Interest Inv'^ntories and Aptitude Tests can also 
be similarly designed to suit the rural and urban 
populations like the ones used dn the National Talent 
Search Selection and in the selection for admlssTon to 


the Navodaya Vidyalayas* 
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After we had used hhe relevant psychological tests 
on different parameters, we can prepare a cumulative 
profile of each child and then use standardised norms to 
interpret the scores obtained on various tests* 

This methodology can help us in knowing the 'best* 
available in each child so that we may provide him with 
relevant type of educational guidance, vocational guidance, 
career guidance and personal guidance at various cross 
roads of life. This will not only minimise the stagnation 
and wastage in the field of education, reduce the dropouts 
cgnsiderably but will certainly help the Nation in 
polarising children into those areas where they can fib 
in with efficiency, ease and according to their basic and 
accfUirod potentials. 

The number of institutions, v^rhero psychological 
testing can be done with precision and guidance and 

i 

counselling can be provided with determination and on a 
scientific pedestral are very few in number and this is 
our main hurdle and handicap. A number of such centres 
should be opened, preferablly one in each district, for 
the purpose stated above. Only then wo can be sui'o LhaL 
children can be assessed properly and timely for their 
ahi 1 1 f i ptq anU potent 1 al i tieb and thus bo guided into 
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right type of educational and vocationaT~HiannelX 15 

very necessary because of the, mis-fits and failures that we 
come across in lifo v/here the adolescents and the youths 
take up educational and vocational careers which have 
nothing to do with thoir intellectual abilities, personality 
qualities, interests and aptitudes. Is it not a drain on 
the scarce human resource of the country? If the answer is 
in affirmative, the Nation should be vitally concerned with 
the urgent opening of such centres. Tha Bureau of Psychology, 
Allahabad did a very pioneering service to the National. 

There are a very limited number of such institutions available 
in the country today where the facility of scientific 
psychological testing, guidance and counselling is available 
on a personnial basis* We need hundreds of such bureaues 
centres all over the country in order to help the children 
in the right way at the right time and vjith the right 
procedure. 

The National Policy of Education (1986) has undoubtedly 
emphasised the overall growth and development of children 
but it seems that it is silent on this specific issue. The 
Educationists, Psychologists, Educational Administrators, 
Educatnonai Planners, Management Experts and Financial 
Experts should consider this issue in greater depth and with 
firm conviction so' that the p^resent chaos in the field of 
education, career .choosing and later adjustment in the world 
of work is not left to the mercy of chance and un|\anned 


decisions, 
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